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INTRODUCTION. 



It is well known to those who have the opportunity of observing the actual condition 
and the opinions of various classes of society in England, that a dangerous notion is 
prevalent, among those especially where a misconception of the truth is most mis- 
chievous, that a transportation to the penal colonies is not, as the law intends, a pun- 
ishment, but rather a change of country to be desired, from the opportunity v^hich it is 
supposed to afford for the rapid acquisition of large fortunes in many ways ; and for 
the sake of the licentious liberty of action which the wild wilderness holds forth the 
promise of, and which, to restless minds, presents so fascinating an attraction. 

The publication, therefore, of the following narrative, taken from the oral communi- 
cation of the facts by the party principally concerned in the adventures to which they 
relate, may perhaps be useful, at the present time, in counteracting the pernicious 
tendency of the false ideas which prevail in respect to the penal arrangements of the 
Australian settlements; and the circulation of the history, inculcating the certain 
punishment and remorse which follow crime, may assist in repressing that morbid 
craving after notoriety, which of late years has increased with such lamentable rapidity. 
With respect to the curious psychological phenomena developed by the peculiar con- 
dition of solitude to which the modem Cain, of which this history treats, was exposed, 
they cannot fail to interest deeply all those, who think that 

*< The noblest f tudy of mankind is Man." 
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CHAPTER I. 

tarn ARBITAL. 

It was on a fine spring morning in the month 
of September thai a vessel was seen to thread 
her way through D*£ntrecasteaax channel, at 
the month of the river Derwent, on the southern 
side of Van Diemen*s Land. The sky was clear 
and bright, its nsnal aspect in the early spring 
in those salubrious regions, and there was 
scarcely wind sufficient to fill the sails, so that 
the vessel was able to do little more than make 
headway against the tide, tantalizing those on 
board with the sight of the land on either side, 
while the vessel remained provokingly stationary 
mid-stream. 

The passengers in the vessel, which was a 
small brig of not more than a hundred and 
twenty tons' burthen, were a gentlemali, with 
his two daughters. Major Horton had res<^ved 
to mend his broken fortunes in a new world, 
where there was verge and scope enough for 
enterprise and exertion. It was the hardihood, 
perhaps, of his previous career as a militaiy 
man, that had prompted him to dare in his 
humble bark, with a scanty, crew, the dangers 
of the seas for a distance comprehending the 
half of the globe, and to approach fearlessly the 
coasts of a new country, of the points of which 
no seaman on board possessed any previous 
knowledge. His daughters were young girls of 
remarkable beauty, and with all the delicacy of 
appearance which, it might be supposed, would 
be impressed on them from a former life of 
ease and elegance, and from the habit of fre- 
quenting the high society in which they were 
born to move. They both partook of their 
father's adventurous spirit and of his courage, 
though their outward exhibition of those sol- 
dierly qualities was modified by their respective 
dispositions. 

Helen, the elder of the two, was taJl and 
slight ; strikingly handsome ; of a mind bold 
and prompt to execute her resolves; full of 
ardor and enterprise ; a fit heroine for a ro- 
mance ; fearless of danger, and confident in her 
own resources. Louisa, on the contrary, was 
mild and retiring ; possessing almost the ideal 
perfection of that amiable softness of woman 
which poets love to fancy, and lovers fondly 
doat upon with afiTection the most abiding. 
Being only in her sixteenth year, and two years 
younger than her sister, the gentle Louisa had 
learned to look up to the more energetic Helen 
for advice and assistance on all matters relating 
to the difficulties to which their present course 
exposed them; and the love which the high- 
Rpirited Helen bore to the afiectionate girl was 



increased by the ieelinf-.^tbe protection whidi 
her more masculine mind afforded to her lees 
intrepidNsister. 

The only other passenger on board was a 
personage of a very dififerent grade ; and how he 
had come among them, and with what imagin- 
able object he had set forth to brave an adven- 
turous life in the Australian colonies, had more 
than once puzaled himself, as well as those with 
whom he had become accidentally associated. 
This aspiring emicprant rejoiced in the name of 
Silliman, which singularly accorded with the 
character of the man, so that the name of Jere- 
miah Silliman seemed to have become attached 
to the individual by some mysterious process oi 
elective attraction, exhibiting in his person an 
illustration of the harmonious principle of nature 
which ever strives to amalgamate together 
things congenial. 

This young gentleman had first seen the light, 
or rather the smoke, in Ironmonger Lane in the 
city ; which fortunate circumstance, as he was 
sometimes inclined to boast, conferred on him 
by birth, the rank and dignity of a citizen of 
London, invested with various privileges and 
immunities, and with the inchoate right of ex- 
ercising the regal sway over that imperium in 
imperio ; all of which advantages, however, he 
had sacri^d in his insatiable thirst of romantic 
adventures. Having already made frequent 
dangerous voyages to Putney, Richmond, and 
Gravesend, and on one occasion as far as Margate, 
he considered himself a finished sailor ; and when 
he first appeared in a bluejacket and white trows- 
ers, and with an exceedingly diminutive round 
straw hat aboard the NautUut before she set sail 
from the port of London, he quite imposed on the 
unsophisticated natures of the young ladies, who 
flattered themselves that they had the advantage 
of being accompanied by an accomplished mari- 
ner whose skill and daring would form a valu- 
able addition to the small crew which had been 
engaged to navigate the vessel. 

It was true that the- mate regarded him with 
an extraordinary and significant grimace when 
he appeared on deck at Gravesend in his sailor's 
rig ; but it was not until the vessel had reaiQtmd 
the Downs that the false pretensions of the 
cockney were made manifest by his roost urgent 
vociferations for the " steward." This little im- 
perfection was overlooked, however, during the 
voyage, as he had immediately fallen in love 
with both the sisters, and as his services were 
found convenient by the ladies, in performing 
many little offices, which he did with invariable 
good-nature, and with an intelligence, as Helen 
remarked to her sister, of a lap-dog who had been 
taught to fetch and cany. 
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The major, who had in his yonth been a mem- 
ber of the yacht olab, considered himself quite 
competent to take the general charge of the ves- 
sel of which he was the owner, and over which 
he presided as captain, trosting to the ma>e, an 
excellent seaman, for the management of the 
vessel and for assistance in its navigation. One 
boy for ste^waid, and anolhfv m *^%W boy, 
whose preseribid duty was i» be perpetually in 
motion^ with an immense swab in his arms to 
sop np the water which the little vessel was 
continudly taking in, from the proximity of its 
deck to the sariace of the water, and nine sail- 
ors, one of whom acted as the carpenter, form- 
ed the whole of the erew ; but thoa slenderly 
tqmpped, the good little ship had arrived in 
safety over fifteen thousand miles of the ooean, 
CO the entrance of the channel which led ta the 
promised land. 

There was just suffioient wind to fill the sa^ 
and enable the vessel to stem the rapid current 
of the channel. The mate examined the efaait ; 
scrutinised the shore ; heaved the lead j sonnd- 
ed the bottom ; looked ever the side, and took 
a sight at an object on land, to ascertain if they 
made any the leMt progress. But the vessel 
seemed riveted to the spot, and presented the 
appearance of active modon without making the 
slightest advance. 

** We shall have to anchor at last,** said he 
to the major, who, with his daughters and the 
assiduous Mr. Silliman, were aesembled on the 
deek, surveying the new country of their adop- 
tion with eager interest ; ** there is seMom much 
wind, Horsman says, in this season in these parts 
-^-except When it comes in squdls and gales — 
and what there is seems to be dying away. We 
had better hold our ground, and wait for the turn 
of the tide.*' 

'*We do hold our ground for the present," 
observed the major ; ** how far are we from the 
shore to the left herel" 

" Larboard ; — why, I should say about couple 
of miles, not more." 

" It is my opinion,'.' said Mr. Silliman, who, 
on nautical matters, considered himself an au- 
thority, in virtue of his sailor's jacket and trou* 
sers, and supported in his assumptions by his 
little round hat, which had grown excessively 
tarry during the voyage ; << it is my opinion that 
we had better send the boat on shore and ex- 
amine the country; we may, perhaps, make 
some discoveries, or meet with some of the 
natives, or something. How I wish I could see 
a kangaroo !" 

** I can see smoke," said Helen, who was look- 
mg through the ship's glass, 'obsequiously heki 
by Mr. Silliman, ** just under that low hill yon- 
der." 

''Some of the natives, perhaps," said her 
father ; "there are no settlers, I understand, so 
low down as this. I see ; — I can see a eorl of 
smoke quite plainly; but now it ffrows less; 
and now I can see no more of it. It seems to 
have been extinguished suddenly." 

"We are making lee-way now," said the 
mate, ** that's certain ; the wind has quite gone 
down, and the sails stick to the masts. Shall we 
let go the anchor 1" 

" You know best, Mr. Northland ; it is very 
annoying not to be able to get up before dark ; 
but I suppose there's no danger in these parts ^ 



we are quite out of the way of purates ; and the 
natives don't know the use of boats, the books 
say." 

"Pirates and natives! major; no fear of 
them ; I wish there was nothing else to fear in 
this channel ; yon see it is very intricate, full of 
shoals and headlands : and if it was to eome on 
to blowi il migkl bcr an «|vkwaid matlm-, ird^kly 
manned as we rire.*' 

Presently the grating of the cable against the 
davits informed all on board of the resolution 
that had been formed, and in a brief space the 
little vessel lay quietly at anchor in the stream. 



CHAPTER n. 
vss riiov* 

Tk> detentien ^the vessefy whleli gave nse 
to so mnoh mortifieatioa en board, exoited 
very ^tifiRnent feelings in the mindis of a partf, 
who were w«tehing their proceedings from the 
land. 

This party eensisted of seven meo^ of whom 
six i^ere dothed in the govemmeni dress of 
convicts' suits of yellow; bat the seventh ap- 
peared in the wrdinary garb of a gentleman, or 
rather of a merehant or storekeeper ; for there 
were too few idle gentlemen in those times, to 
allow of the latter distinctive appellation . They 
sat round the remains of a tre which had been 
hastily kindled, and as hastily extingoished, as 
if in fear that the smoke from the burning wo6d 
might betray their resting^lace. The cause of 
their appearance in a spot so remote from the 
dwellings of the oolomsts, may be best colleoted 
from the following conveivation :^-» 

" I wish we had some grab," said one of the 
yellow jackets ; " it's poor fun being in the 
bush without anything to eat ; suppose we go 
aboard that brig and ask for some provisions! 
we can say we are shipwrecked seamen." 

" And get grabbed and strung up," interposed 
another ; " as if they wouki be taken in with 
that gammon ! Haven't we got oar canary-bird 
feathers on us, and won't that let 'em know 
what we are!" 

" Curse on this livery !" said a third ; " it 
doesn't give a man a chance. If one does give 
the overseer the slip, these confounded rags, that 
brand a man wherever he goes, betray us. I 
wish I could go about like a native, without 
clothes. By-the-by, they say there are lots of 
natives down this way. What shall we do if w« 
fall in with them 1 We have not so much' as a 
pistol among us." 

** We must nse our clubs ; one white man is 
enough for half a docen natives, any time." 

" But their spears, man 1 Why, they will rid« 
die you through in no time ! What can you do 
against long shots 1 And then, as to trying to 
come to close quarters^ why, you might as well 
look for a needle in a hay^staek, as hunt for a 
native in the bush." 

" You can't tell the devils from the black 
stumps of the trees; but, for my part,! don't 
see what vre are to do, now that we have got 
off, without arms, and without provisions--" 

«'But we have a boat," said a strong deep 
voice, wlfteh had net hitherto joined in the eon- 
venation. 

"And whafs the use of tbati What's the 
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«8e of abofttliks tiHillo9»lO0«ifaii W« 
oanH get back to EDglaDd in a boat. Ibegiftto 
think we haye not got mach by oi» vaiKify&." 

« We have liberty," a^ the Mflie voice 
which had cheeked the eomplaininft of the 
men ; '* we have Mbflrty ; tiiAt*B woftE att !** 

" Bat wihfli can wo do with onr liberty^ ICark 1 
We can't live on gum and opo8s\ims Uke the 
natives ! And we cant eat the natlvaa» neiHier ; 
though they say they eat the white people when 
they cm eatdi 'en ; and that's not sueh a pleao* 
ant thing to look forward ta— I aay, M»rk, 
what'* to be the next aiavel As you're our 
oaptata, it is fbr yon to give us a lift out of the 
mess you have brought us into ; and we want 
it bad enougb ; lor my irery inside seems stuck 
together with that lot of gum thai I tucked in 
just now." 

•' I've heard say," said one of the party, •' thai 
the grabs of the bine gam-tsme are very good 
eating. I know the natives eat 'em. They take 
them up by one end, and let them fall down 
their throat, as wo do oystem. A nice dinner 
for a genUemaor-'gnni and caterpillars ! But I 
can't stand tins ! we most do something. Imy, 
Mark, what's to ha donel" 

The man thus addressed said nothing, but 
pointed to the little brig riding quietly al anchor 
in the dianneL 

** Ah, yes; I see that craft plain enough; but 
what's the use of it to us, unless they would 
give us something to eat, and, better than that, 
something to drink 1 " 

^ Suppose we asked tbem 1 " said their leader. 

" Ah ! and get some handeufib for answer.'* 

"Suppose we entreated them to give us 
foodl" 

"And suppose they wonkln'tV' 

"Suppose we took itr' quiedy replied thehr 
leader. 

" £h f" said several voices at once ; **' suppose 
wo took it ! why, you don't mean by force 1" 

"Why not 1" 
^ ** Why \ what oonid seven unarmed men do 
against an armed vessel !" 

" Nothing," said their leader, " by open force ; 
but, when force cannot bo used, we can use 
stratagem." 

"I tell you what, Mark, you are a clever chap, 
xk) doubt of that ; and you have a tongue that 
would almost carny a jailer out of his keys — 
that's the truth — or you never TVould have talked 
us over to make our escape without arms or 
provisions. But if you will show us how to |^t 
some rum out of that vessel yonder, you will 
deserve to be captain of the island." 

" I will do more than that" 

" More !" cried out aU, excited by their lead- 
er's air of calm and fixed determination. 

" I will get possession of that vessel," said 
the leader, in a firm and resolute voice ; " and 
in that vessel we will make our escape from this 
accursed place of shame and punishment" 

" Well, that heats all ! And how will you eet 
possession of that tight little brig, captam ! 
Talk 'em over, and persuade them to make us a 
present of it V 

"May be so; and if you axe the man that I 
take you to be, and have coolness and comage, 
and will foUow my directions implicitly, I will 
show you how to set about it" 

" What, without arms !" 



*' Yes, witheal aniBs.*' 
" And without fighting 1" 
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" Mark, you're a regular trump^! Don't let «b 
lose any time. Depend upon it, that craft is aa 
foil of rum aa an opossum of peppermim leaves ; 
selliers always thmk it the heal Investment they 
COB brwg out to pay thair men with. Now^ 
captain, what are w«i to do V 

"You see," sud the mas who, by the eommoa 
consent of his oompBaioiia, and by the force of 
his superior intelieet, had been unanfanoudy 
raised to tho had eminenoe of thehr leader, 
" that the brig is now lying at jmidior, beoUmed, 
with tho tide against bar, and witii little chance 
of wind till the sea-breeae aeta m^ in the after- 
noon. She win not venlara to float up with the 
tide in this daagerona chamiel ; so that she will 
he there, safo^ for some heora. Now, she 
wodd, no doubt, be glad of a pilot, and I dare 
say is now hxddag out for one." 

'* Whaf 8 Uia use of tiiat to aa t" 

^ThisBse: I will he the pilot Two of you 
shall go with me— K>nly two, to avoid suspicion ; 
those two will pass for my government men ; 
that will account for their yeuow dress. For- 
tunately, you see, my own dress may serve for 
a pilot's ; and in this way I will get on board the 
vessel and look about me." 

" And what's to beoome of as mha remain 
behind r« 

" We shall return for you, on tiie pretence 
that more hands are wanted tov^ork tiie vessd. 
My first visit will have disarmed^^saapicion of 
our real object. Besides, I can say that the 
governor haa estabHshed a settlement on the 
other side of the hill, where the look-out is to- 
wards the sea, for the purpose of lending assist- 
ance to strange vessels ; and — in short— leave 
tile rest to me." 

The band of desperadoes looked inquiringly al 
one another ; each man tried to read in his fel- 
low's countenance his secret Uioughts ; for on 
such occasions distrust, and suspicion, and jeal- 
ousy, soon BOW the seeds oi diBunion among 
them. Every man is in fear of the treachery ot 
his neighbor ; and, being conscious of his own 
individual selfishness and knavery, he naturally 
suspects their existence in others. 

" Who are to be the two to go first 1" asked 
one of them, with a doubtftd air. 

" You may cast lots for that," said their 
leader ; " but they must be carefol to act up to 
their characters, because it is likely I shall have 
occasion to call them thieves and rascals, and 
perhaps worse. You will not mind that, I hope t" 

" Not a bit ; we're used to it : besides, hard 
words break no bones. But it's a bold scheme, 
Mark ; if they suspect you, you're done." 

" It is our only chance," replied Mark ; " and 
fortunate it is for us that luck has thrown this 
opportunity in our way. Did I not tell you that 
brave men are sure to succeed when they stand 
by one another 1" 

"Hurrah !" cried the men, tiieir courage and 
expectations raised by the animating wmds of 
their leader. " We will stand by one another 
to the death ! Now, captain, get on with the 
woik. Here are six rushes ; the two that draw 
the shortest go first ; the rest remain." 

The choice feU upon the grumbler of the !^tt^ 
and another xnasL^^t^^flAi^saXViSit^^'^sfQs^^s^'^ 
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m the eoBvorMtiOD, ind who was of a meek and 
quiet look. 

** Now, Jemmy," said the former, *' let os eee 
whieh can make himself look most like a gov* 
ernment man." 

** I eottkl not compare with yon, Roger, no 
way," replied Jem ; ** year father and mother 
haTe given yon such a gallows, hang-dog look, 
there would be no mistaking you in the best 
long-tail*s toggery that ever came out of store." 

<* Now," summoned Mark, " if you are ready, 
come along. And remember your characters." 

"Ay, ay, your honor," said Jemmy, touching 
bis hat with mock humility ; <« we will do the 
dodge as if we were cooTicts in earnest." 

Roger laughed at this sally, and, the two 
worthies getting into the boat, Mark Brandon 
took his seat in the stem, and they left the shore. 

In the mean time the party on board, when 
th^ caught sight of the boat on the smooth 
surface of the water proceeding heavily towards 
the brig, indulged in various speculations as to 
the character and intentions of their approaching 
viiitoiv. 



CHAPTER III. 
flattAsy. 

It wan still early in the forenoon when the 
boat containing Mark Brandon and his inferior 
confederates drew near to the motionless brig, 
on the deck of which the passengers and crew 
were assembled to view the first appearance 
of the occupiers of the new world. Their sur- 
mises on its appearance were as various as their 
characters. 

** There are three of them," said the major ; 
** what can be their object 1" 

" It's a sweet boat," said the mate ; " it floats 
on the water like a dock ! But those are lub- 
berly fellows in the yellow jackets ; they don*t 
seem much used to handle an oar, to my think 
log 
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** Gracious ! what an odd way to dress in !" 
remarked Louisa ; ** they must be very fond of 
yellow." 

*^It's the livery, most likely, of the servants 
of the gentleman who sits in the starn of the 
boat,^' remarked the cockney (be always said 
starn instead of stem, because he thought the 
broader sound more nautical). '* Perhaps it is 
the govemor coming to visit us 1" 

<* It's a pilot, no doubt," said the mate ; " though 
he is but a rum-looking one, I see, by his coat- 
flaps hanging over ; but pilots' tails grow on this 
side of the earth. " Well, perhaps he'll bring a 
wind with him. Stand by, there, and ship the 
hand-ropes." 

By the aid of these conveniences the sup- 
posed pilot swung himself up on board, and, 
withoat betraying by a muscle of his counte- 
nance his apprehension of the daring risk which 
he was running, should it happen that any one 
on board was acquainted with the persons of 
the trae officials, he touched his hat in a re- 
spectful manner to the major, who seemed the 
principal person on board, nodded to the mate, 
took off his hat to the ladies, to the eldest of 
whom he presented a sprig of wild geranium 
which he had plucked from a shrub on shore, 
BDd, having glanced at the sails and gear with 



a pmfeasioBal look, he asked the osnal qiiee^^ 
tion:-* 

" Where finoml" 

'* London," replied the m^jor. 

" I suppose you're a pitot 1" asked the mate. 

The pilot nodded an affirmative. 

« What sort of berth have we got beret bot- 
tom good 1" 

The pilot shook his head : — 

*< Ah ! very well," he replied ; " if it doeauH 
come on to blow ; but thia is a dangeious ehaa* 
nel. All wen on board 1" 

*• AU well," replied the major. *« Yon see the 
whole of us," he added ; our craft is but a small 
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one. 

« You don't seem to be stiong-handed," re- 
maiked the pilot, earelessly. 

** Onlv nine men with the mate, and the stew- 
ard, and the boy, making, with myself, thirteen 
— Oh! I forgot Mr. Silliman; he makes. four- 
teen ; and, with my two daughters, sixteen in 
aU." 

The pilot looked at Mr. Silliman with an ex- 
pression that a close observer might have con- 
straed into an opinion, tluit he did not eonsider 
it of much importance whether that young gen- 
tleman was included in the number or not ; but 
be examined the crew with more attention. It 
did not seem to him that there was much flgbt 
in them if it came to a straggle ; but with the 
major, he saw in a moment, he had to deal with 
a man of determination and energy ; and the 
mate, too, he thought, might prove an ugly cus- 
tomer. As for the rest, their air and appearance 
did not afl!^ him with any particular uneasi- 
ness. 

** What chance of a wind 1" asked the mate, 
who, sailor-like, was always thinking of the wind 
or his sweetheart ; " what chance of a wind 1 
it's dull work sticking here." 

« Bo you want wind 1" asked the pilot. 

** Want wind !" exclaimed the mate, surprised 
at such an unprofessiond observation ; ** why, 
what else does any one want aboard ship but 
wind 1—' The wind that blows, and the ship thai 
goes—'" 

** * And the lass that loves a sailor,' " chimed 
in the smiling Mr. Silliman, casting a sentimen- 
tal look at both the sisters, which Louisa lauffhed 
at, but which Helen returned with a look of 
scom that made the unfortunate cockney wish 
himself back within the sound of Bow Bella. 
The pilot observed the look, but gave no eign 
of noticing anything but the masts and sails of 
the vessel. 

**I am afraid," he said, with a serious air, 
" that you wHl soon have more wind than you 
can make use of. Has any one on board been 
in this part of the world before 1" 

** Not one of us," said the major, who began 
to be uneasy at the threat of a gale of wind from 
such an authority as the pilot, and in the midat 
of a channel that was imperfectly known : — 
" Not a man on board has been in this country 
before, and we know nothing of the ways of the 
pUce." 

So much the better, thought the pilot. ** I 
am sorry for that," he said idoud ; *' however, 
the commandant will allow some of our men to 
lend you a hand, I dare say. There is no fear 
of the wind coming on before mid-day. First 
we shall have a dead calm, just as it is now ; 
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■ad then there will oeme a bant frQm the Wel- 
lington Mountain thai 700 aee peering over 
those trees yonder» that will spin joa round 
like a baromtng-top/' ^ 

**^JAke a what V* said the mate .... 

« The land on the right band side there." 

*^The right hand side !" exclaimed the mate, 
again astonished at the fashion of the sea-lingo 
in the new world. 

** I mean to staiiKNird, mate," said the sop- 

esed pilot, recoiieeting himself; **but you 
ow, mate, when we 8|Mak to ladies, we ought 
not to make use of our nautical jargon. And I 
can tell 70a what, my friend, the man that 
brought this tiny eraik half round the globe safe 
and sound, as you hare done,— and in sailor-like 
trim, too, — ^I say that such a man is a credit to 
the senrice, and I have no doubt the governor 
will make a public proclamation of the feat, for 
the encouragement of stU future navigators.'^ 

The honest mate, albeit that the language 
of the pilot was not of a description with which 
his rough ears had wont to be regaled among 
his hardy messmates of the sea, was hugely 
mollified by this well-timed compliment : and at 
once attributed the unseamanlike phraseology 
and bearing of the pilot to the transmogrifying 
qualities of the new country. The pilot then 
turned to the major :•— 

**You must have bad great experience, sir, 
and great courage, too, to take on yourself the 
charge of so small a vessel to this distant place. 
It is the smallest craft, I think, since the time 
of Captain Cook, that has visited these seas.'' 

The major was excessively pleased at this 
flattering eulogium from so experienced a per- 
son. 

" And as to these young ladies, they do hon- 
or, sir, to their country. Sir, they will be re- 
garded by all Australia as the heroines" (here 
Helen's eyes flashed, and Louisa shrunk back) 
— " as the heroines of the new world. But you 
are short-handed, sir, very : — however, this gen- 
tleman was as good as an able seaman to you" 
(Jerry actually thrilled with delight to the very tips 
nf his fingers, and he shook the pilot's hand cor- 
dially); "and you must have had a capital 
orew," he added, raising his voice, so as to be 
heard by those who were lingering within earshot 
to catch any information from the oracle of sailors 
in an unknown sea ; ** a capital crew, and eve- 
ry man of 'em a seaman— every inch of him, or 
yon would never have succeeded in the exploit 
of bringing your vessel so far in safety, and with 
so few bands ; every hand must have been 
worth two, that's certain." 

The official commendation of the pilot was 
immediately carried forward, and it was re- 
ceived by the crew with no less satisfaction 
than it had been devoured by their superiors. 

** And now," he continued, after having noted 
every particular of the vessel into which he 
could find an excuse for prying, and, after 
having extravagantly praised the juvenile stew- 
ard for the admirable order in which he kept 
the cabins and their appurtenances, wondering 
how they could contrive to find room for their 
arms in so confined a space, and the boy hav- 
ing replied that they were all stowed away 
in the lockers, the pilot took his leave "to 
make interest with the commandant" to allow 
some of the best behaved men in the govern- 
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ment emptoy, and who could be trusted, to 
assist in securing the vessel from the coming 
storm. It was with great difllculty that he de- 
fended himself from the pressing offers of Mr. 
Silliman to accompany him, which he was en- 
aUed to parry only by judicious hints of the 
inconvenience which might arise to the vessel 
from the absence of so efficient a hand at the 
present time ; but he gave the major reason to 
understand that as the commandant was sta- 
tioned at an out-of-the-way place, to which it 
was difllcult to convey supplies, a few bottles 
of brandy, dec., might be acceptable — a hint 
which was readily complied with. Thus pro- 
vided, the pilot returned to the shore, and the 
parties on board hastened to pass their difler- 
ent opinions on his person and demeanor. 

" A very well spoken man," observed the ma- 
jor ; ** quite a superior man, indeed, to what 
one would expect ; but perhaps, like the rest 
of us, he may have been better ofiT in the old 
country." 

** He has a very fine countenance," said 
Helen ; *' but there was something in his look 
that did not quite satisfy me ; he seemed to me 
to be playing a part ; but for what purpose, I'm 
sure I cannot imagine." 

" I thought him a very nice man for a pilot," 
remarked Louisa ; " but this little sprig of gera- 
nium which he gave to us has no smell ; what 
a deception, for a geranium to be without fra- 
grance ! A knavish Van Diemen's Land weed 
in the disguise of an honest flower." 

" He was a very determined looking fellow, 
that," said the mate, after some reflection, his 
mind dwelling with considerable satisfaction on 
the praise which had been artfuUy instilled into 
the unsuspecting ears of the honest seaman ; 
** though I can't say he looked much like a 
sailor ; but I suppose they are not so particu- 
lar in these parts ; and it's not to be supposed 
that a thorough-bred seaman who could do bet- 
ter, would be dodging about here after a stray 
vessel now and then. It wouldn't be worth his 
while. He's not a bad chap, for all that" 

"In my opiulon," said Mr. Jeremiah Silli- 
man, giving his little tarry hat a vigorous slap 
to set it firmer on his head, which he held con- 
siderably higher since the eulogistic observa- 
tions on his nautical qualifications so judicious- 
ly administered by the stranger ; " in my opin* 
ion that is the most sensible man I ever met 
with — ^the present company always excepted :. 
he knows what a sailor is, that man. None of 
your shore-going, conceited fellows, but a per- 
fect sailor. I knew it directly ; I saw through 
him, though he did wear a long-tailed coat ; but 
I dare say that was because he couldn't get a 
regular jacket — like mine." 

In the mean while, the object of these self> 
satisfactory encomiums was making the best 
of his course to the shore, not disdaining to* 
take an oar to make the better way, and in 
little more than half an hour he had rejoined 
his fellows. 

'* What news 1" asked his famished confed** 
erates. 
" Rum, biscuit, beef, and brandy." 
" Hurrah ! Mark for ever !" 
The provisions were rapidly consumed witlk 
the avidity of hungry men; but as they were 
afraid of making a fire, lest the amokA «S^<s^ 
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betray their whereabouts, they ditided the im- 
eooked meat with the remains of the braad into 
equal portions, of which each man took his share^ 
to provide against an emergency. 

But of the ** drink'* their leader insisted on 
their being sparing for the present, as the prize 
was too Taluable to risk the loss of it 1^ the 
sake of temporary indulgence in liquor, which 
they could revel in on board in the event of 
their success. This argument prevailed against 
the strong desire to make the best use of their 
time in that respect *, besides, they were aware 
of the difficulty of existiiig for any length ef 
time in the busb, where they would be con- 
atantly exposed to danger fVom tbe natives on 
the one hand, and from the parties of soldiers 
and constables who would be sent in pursuit of 
them on the other ; and that their only hope of 
ultimate escape from the death to which their 
flight into the bush condemned them ^as some 
such chance as the present. The much-longed- 
for spirits, therefore, were placed in the cus- 
tody of their leader, and the men, sober and 
steady, after having been perfectly instructed in 
the parts they were to act, rowed in a vigorous 
and orderly manner to the devoted brig. 



CHAPTER IV. 

DAMOBR. 



The appearance of so many yellow Jackets, 
some of them in a condition of considerable 
dilapidation, and their wearers, for the most 
part, of most villainous aspect, rather surprised 
the people on board ; but the persuasive pilot 
lost no time in making the major and his of- 
ficer understand that their condition was the 
result of their exposure to the hardships and 
labors incident to a new location in the bush ; 
where it was necessary to cut out roads, build 
huts, and clear away timber, without regard to 
the devastations or habits of roughness which 
such employments produced in the babiliments 
or manners of the working portion of the pro- 
jectors. The present men, he assured them, 
** had been careAiUy selected by the command- 
ant from nearly a hundred and fifty governnienc 
servants working on their probation, and that 
seeing the great peril to which the brig was 
likely to be exposed, he would not allow the 
men to change their clothes, but had sent them 
off as they were, thinking the safety of the ves- 
sel and the security of those on board (whose 
skill and courage, he said, had filled the com- 
mandant with admiration) of much more im- 
portance than the appearance of the party dis- 
patched to assist them." 

It would seem as if fortune fhvored the con- 
spirators in this subtle plot; for at the mo- 
ment of their coming on board, a gentle play 
of wind came down the channel, slightly rip- 
pling the surface of the water, thus justiiyinff 
the cautionary forebodings of the supposed 
pilot; at the same time that a gathering of 
light clouds was seen on the lofty summit of 
Mount Wellington in the distance. The whole 
of the scanty crew were gathered together in 
a body, curious to look at the new*eomer8, so 
that their leader judged it would be too hazard- 
ous to attempt a surprise at a time when all the 
male protectors of the vessel were on deck, 



and raady to defend tbeoM^voa. He waited 
tlieiefore,ibraiiiorefitttngoocaeion. Theoppor 
tuoity presently pMoeotefitaoU: Themate^aftei 
exchanging a word of approval with tbe majoc; 
without waiting ftr the anthority ef the oilot, 
went forward with the orew to weigh the an- 
chat; for tho tide was h^gimiui^ to flow, and 
with wind enoogfa to give the vessel steeraga- 
way, it was desirable that not a OMMneat should 
be lost in working the ship out of the dangerous 
channel in which they were oonfined. * 

The leader of the band at onoe seized tha 
epportunity : » 

*" Here» my lads^** he oiied om to his yellow- 
jaekeu, ** take the eapBtan«bar» in yoor hande, 
and woric away cheerily ; show the boys on 
board what yon eaa do. These capstan-bars," 
he observed aigniiksatttly, *« would form good 
weapons in case of need." 

His foUowera took the hint They possessed 
themselves of the bars instantly, and looked to 
their leader. But Mark «iw that it waa not 
yet the time ; th0 sailmi were idi on deck, tm 
well as the tmjot and the steward, who were 
m the stem of the veeael, and within reach fk 
the hatchway of the cabin in tbe lockers of 
whiiA the arms were deposited. Besides, it 
waa an important object with them to get the 
vessel speedily under weigh, and to contrive to 
put out to sea, for he eidculated that the au- 
thoriiiea at Hobart Town would not be long ia 
ascertaining their escape from thebarracka; and 
the boat, which would soon be missed, would 
make them aware of the object of tbe abscon- 
ders. With theae thoughts, he urged his nsen 
to put their strength to the work, and in a 
few minutea the anchor was apeak, and the 
vesael under sail. 

** We shall be able to beat up now," said the 
mate cheerfully, and rubbing his hands ; ** the 
wind is getting up, and soon we shall have a 
stiffish breeze if it holds on." 

« We shall never be Me to work up with the 
wind dead against ua," aaid the pilot ; revolv- 
ing in his mind some expedient to get the vea* 
sel's head put the other way ; ** you have come 
in by the wrong passage ; yon ought to have 
gone round, and made your way up by Storm 
Say." 

*<An ominous name," observed the miyor, 
'* for an entrance into a new country !" 

" You have plenty of sea-room there," said 
the pilot ; '< and if it does blow, you can keep 
off tbe land ; but in these narrow channels, 
what with the juttings-out of land, and the 
shoals, and currents running in all sorts of di- 
rections where you leaat expect them, it is dif- 
ficult to get through them with a fair wind- 
much less with a wind right in your teeth as 
this is." 

« Perhaps it would save time to go back,*' 
said the major, <* and make the other passage V ' 

'^The tide would be against us," said the 
mate. 

** But the wind is against you now," observed 
tbe pilot ; " and that's worse, if it should come 
on to blow hard, and there's every appearance 
of it. You see Mount Wdlini^on has put on 
his night-cap, and that's always a sign of a gale. 
But you are too good a seaman," he added to 
the mate, ** not to know the advantage of having 
sea-room in a gale of wind. And it would be 
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• ndtbmff,** be continaedf lurniof to the iaa» 
jor, *< for this little vesae^ to be lest* «Aer bavf 
log come safely afl the dis^nce from the ether 
side of the globe.*' 

the major was strudc with thea^HHireat oan* 
dor and jestioe of these observations, end 
looked at bis ofllcer inquiripgly. Bat that elear* 
headed and piain-deaUiig son of the sea oould 
not be made to ander9taiid that the nearest way 
to a port, was to ami away^ from it. He sturd^y 
resisted the fHroposition, 
, **Jfihe worst eomes to the worst,'' he said, 
« we can let go the anchor again, and that will 
hold us on ; even though it should blow great 
guns, which, upon my word, looks likely, fpr the 
breew is freshening up every minute, and I 
don't like the look of those mares* tails to wind- 
ward yonder." 

*< And how will you get your anchor to hold 1" 

gursued the pilot. ** It's all very well tberea- 
outs,*' pointing towards the spot from which 
the veesel was flying at, a rapid rate ; '* but this 
channel has scarody any anchorage ground, as 
every one knows; why, most parts of it are 

Kved with rocks as regular as tlie Strand in 
ladon I Yott would never get your anchor to 
bite — ^much less bold !" 

« We might gain time, after all," said the ma* 
jor to the mate, <* 1^ trying the broader pa»- 
sage ; this wind would soon take us oat of this 
strait ; and we should be at the same distance 
from Hobart Town as we are now, in a few 
hours, with a better chance of beating up. How 
long does the wind last in tbis<|uarter," he asked 
the pilot, ** when it blows fresh 1" 

** Three days; always three days; it's as 
regular as a clock. jSvery inhabitant of the 
colony knows it ; it's a sort of proverb among 
the towns-people to ss^, that a thing will last as 
long as a three days* spell from Mount Wei- 
liilgton." 

** I think we had better take the pilot's ad- 
vice," said the migor ; ** he must know best." 

** I can't gainsay tbe^ lie ought to know best 
in these parts, which he understands the ways 
of, and I don't," replied the officer ; " but X can 
never agree that the shortest way to a port is 
to go away from it; and as to this wind — why, 
it's nothing to what we have gone thros|^ be- 
fore !'' But at this moment, as if to belie the 
honedt seaman's judgment, and to aid the ini- 
quitdiis designs of the conspirators, a furious 
blast from the north called the attention of all 
on doty to ^be care of the vessel ; and the pilot, 
profiting by the opportunity, immediately put her 
before the squall, with her head towards the 
entrance of the channel. The squall passed 
over as quickly as it came, but the pilot still 
continued his outward course, tboc^ not with- 
out the expression of con9iderable dissatlsfac^ 
tton on the part of the mate, whose suspicions 
of the ignorance of the pilot became strength- 
ened by a course of proeeeding so contrary to 
the worthy officer's experience in the practice 
of navigation. But as his employer, the owner 
of the vessel, was an assenting party, he sub- 
mitted, though with a very ill grace, giving vent 
to his displeasure in a succession of grumfiings, 
much resembling the sound of the north wind, 
which was roaring md increasing behind thess. 

Nor were the crew of the vessel better pleased 
with the proceedings of the Australian pilot, 



who, they vm9 net long in i^M^i with th«l 
ahnost instiotive knowledge peasessea by sailevs 
of their brothers of the ooeaoi had ^wry smaft 
pretensions to the name of a seaman. But as 
they were only humble subOEffiQates on beard, 
they had aothig|[ to do but tq^ebey, thengh the 
pilot saw by their kxiks that they were not in a 
humor to submit tamely to any overt agfeear 
9ion. He waited, therefete, patiently, till an 
opportumty should eeour to pot his plan in ex* 
ecutioa ; m it was not until the orew were be-* 
lew, and bis owq men cotfvenMttitly disposed 
about the hatchway of the passengere' GttbiB« 
that he ooidd hope to get possessioB of the 
sbip*s arms, and be is a poeition to emnmaiii 
success. 

The retrograde course of the vesaeU howevof » 
inspired a general gloom over all on board, ex- 
cept those interested. in ita exeeoiion, and whe 
were anxiously waiting for the signal of their 
leader to adopt measures more open and deeir 
sive. The sisters felt a Tagne presentiment of 
evil arising from the disappoinaaaent of being 
obliged to recede from the iong-desired haven 
of their hopes and feiars, the enoompassiikg hiUi 
of which were in tantaliaiag sight ; nor could 
the m|u<^ divest himself of a eertain teltng ot 
dissatisfaction with himself fof having yielded 
to the authority of the pilot in opposition to tbs 
opinion of his officer. 

But the storm, whieh rapidly inereased, 
seemed to justify the pilot*i^ apj^hensions, and 
the major felt ashamed to suspect the judgment 
of a man who had so cleerly warned him of its 
coming. The mate, also^ was almost shaken in 
his opinion ; but as the gale increased, he bad 
no thoughts fbf anything but the safety of the 
ship, which, urged by the furious north wind, 
made her vray rapidly baek to the entrance oi 
the channel, and stood out towards the openeea. 



CHAPTER V. 



THB PURSUIT. 



In the meantime the flight of the prisonen 
had not escaped the vigilance of the authorities 
at head-quarters ; bat it was not until the dis- 
covery of the abstraction of the boat, which had 
been left unguarded at the forther end of Sandy 
Bay, which lies to the ri^t jss you look from 
Hobart Town towards the sea, that the par^ 
made ready for the pursuit of the runaways 
could be put on the right scent. 

Thus guided in their search, the pursuing 
party, consisting of two constables and a cor- 
porars party of soldiers, embarked in a light 
boat made of the aromatic white pine, a wood 
of peculiar lightness, which is obtained chiefly 
by the labors of the convicts at Macqoarie Har- 
bor to the west of the island of Van Diemen, 
and which is admirably adapted, from its lights 
ness, ^asticity, and toughness, for the construc- 
tion of whale-boats. They had four sailors from 
the government armed brig to use the oars, and 
the whole party was well armed, as well to 
guard against any attack on the part of the na^ 
tWes^ as to be ill aft efficient state to contend 
with the bushrangers, ^ould tiiey have been 
able to supply themselves with arms. It seemed 
that their business was considered in no ordi- 
nary degree of a aerio^aa «B8»a^ "w^ >^^^f6SA ^ 
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OM of the ooBtttbkMi aooompftntad him to tbo 
jotty, where the party wu to embark, where she 
took leave of him with much appearance of af« 
faction :— 

** You will be making a widow of me, one of 
tiMae days," aaid she, ** if yoa go on theae dan- 
geroaa expeditions ; and Mark Brandon is not 
a man to be taken alive without a scrimmage." 

** Never fear,*' said her considerate helpmate ; 
*< there*6 plenty of husbanda to be got in Van 
Piemen's Land ; that's some comfort for all of 
yon. ru be bound before the end of the week 
you'll have another.'* 

'* A week \ yon bmte ! Do yoa think I don't 
know what's decent for a respectable woman 
to conform to 1 A year, you mean ; that's the 
regnlar mourning ; or, at the least, six months, 
88 it'8 not a regular oountiy, and only a colony. 
To be sure, Kitty Flurriman did marry again 
one month after her poor man met with his 
misfortune ; — it was a shame to hang such a 
good-looking man as he was ; — but to think that 
I would do such a thing at the end of a month, 

or even two months !" What definite time the 

lady might have fixed as the tu plus ultra term 
of widowhood, it is impossible to say, as the 
boat was now out of hearing. The conversa- 
tion, however, on Mark Brandon was continued 
in the boat. 

*< Who is this Mark Brandon 1" asked the cor- 
poral, who was a sub-officer in the "Duffs,'* a 
battalion of which had recently arrived in the 
colony. 

** Don't you ki^ow Mark Brandon 1" said the 
oonstable with some surprise ; <* why, he's as 
well known here as Dick Turptn in the old 
country. He is the most famous bushranger 
that ever went out. He was pardoned by the 
governor only last year, when he was cast for 
death *, but you see," said the constable, wink- 
ing his eye, " there was a lady in the case." 

" Oh, ho ! handsome fellow, eh 1" 

** As clean-made and good-looking a fellow as 
ever you set eyes on. Here's a description of 
him in this paper." The constable read from 
the list : — 

<* < Mark Brandon, five feet eleven inches in 
height; broad-shouldered; waist slim; foot 
small ; brown hair ; blue eyea ; fair complex- 
ion ; his hands rather white and delicate.' Then 
here's the description of the others: * Roger 
Grough, James Swindell — * " 

*' Never mind them just now," said the cor- 
poral ; " tell us about this Mark Brandon : what 
was he lagged fori" 

** Smuggling ; — at least so they say ; but of 
coarse you can never get the truth of what they 
are sent out for from the prisoners ; but I be- 
lieve it's the troth in his case." 

" That was nothing very bad," remarked the 
corporal. 

<* Bad ! no : nobody thinks anything of it here. 
It's only when a fellow has done anything at 
home that's unfair and mean, such as murders 
and robberies, and such like, that he's looked 
down on. But as for smuggling ! bless your 
heart, nobody thinks much the worse of a man 
here for that, nor at home neither, so far as I 
know. What is it 1 It's only giving the go-by 
to the government : Lord love you ! what's the 
harm of that 1" 

''ifbir WBB it, then, that they treated this 



Mark 80 bad as to drive hhn to take to the bash f 
Has he been doing anything wrong herel" 

'* Why, you see, he was assigned, when he 
came over, to a master up the coontiy ; and 
some of the settlers treat their government men 
dreadfully severe, and Mark couldn't stand it ; 
and when his master threatened him with his 
cattle-whip one day, he knocked his master 
down. He might have got off if he had aufl^d 
himself to be taken before the magistrate, for 
the settlers are not allowed to strike their men. 
But Mark's blood was up, and be took to the 
bush — that was more than two year ago — and 
of course he robbed the settlers' houses of tea, 
sugar, and ammunition, and things; but hei 
never shed blood ; only tied people neck and 
heels together, and things of that sort— very' 
wrong, of course— but not near so bad as some." 

*' Bad enough, to my thinking." 

** Well ; he was taken at last, as they all are, 
sooner or later, and cast for death ; but some- 
how interest was made with the governor— and 
they do say a certain lady had taken a fancy to 
him — ^but that's no business of mine ; and so the 
best was made of bis case, how it was, through 
the tyranny of bis master, that he was driven to 
take to the bush ; and how civil and polite he 
was to the settlers that he robbed, especially 
the ladies, and so he got oflT. But they made 
him work in chains, and that's what galled him, 
I dare say. He was not the chap to stand that 
any ways." 

'* And what sort of a man is he 1" asked the 
corporal ; " a lady's man 1" 

" When he has a mind to it, they say, he 
is the most camyin^ devil that ever came over 
a woman. But he is a most determined fellow 
for all that. He will not be taken alive, yoa 
may depend upon it ; for ho must know he has 
nothing to expect but to scrag for this lajst 
break-out." 

** Of course not : then T suppose we may look 
out for a tussle." The soldiers at this mechan- 
ically handled their firelocks. 

'* Are the bushrangers armed 1" 

** We don't know ; but it stands to reason 
that they never would start for the bush this 
way without arms and ammunition ; for it's not 
like the interior, where they might get arms 
from the settlers ; there are no inhabitants down 
the river but the natives." 

** There goes the signal up !" said the corpo- 
ral ; " some vessel in sight." 

** I see," said the constable , ** we may fall 
in with her, perhaps, when we get fhrther down 
the river. But where to look for these fellows ? 
that's the point ! We think they made away 
with the boat last night, just after dark, so that 
they have a good start ; but they can hardly do 
anything with such a boat- at sea, for she was 
but a small one, and had nothing in her but her 
oars. If they are after going round (he coasts 
they will take the western side, so as to avoid 
the track of vessels between this and Sydney ; 
and so we will keep away to the right towards 
the channel, and keep a sharp look-out as we go 
by." 

With this view they hugged the shore on the 
west, and a breeze soon after springing up, with 
the assistance of their sail they made rapid pro- 
gress down the river without seeing anything 
suspicious in their way. The constable, who 
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Had the ^ieea«n of tbe party, as the nioit ex- 
perienced amoag them, was indined to make a 
atop after they had proceeded some way down 
the channel ; luit at this moment, in taming 
round a projecting point of land, the steersman 
eaaght sight of, a Tessel in the distance, which 
was standing across the channel, and beating 
her way up under a stiff breeze on the larboard 
tack ; when suddenly the Tossel, which was 
made out to be a brig, and of smaH burtbeo, was 
seen to change her course, and under a press of 
. sail, make her way down the channel 

This strange mancsuTre roused the suspicion 
of the pursuers of the runawajs, and as their 
boat was light and fast, they determined, to en- 
deavor to overtake the brig, not without some 
misgivings that the cleverness and the daring of 
the celebrated Mark Brandon had enabled him 
to get possession of the vessel. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THB 8TXATA0E1I. 



$ Tbb gallant-brig had nearly reached the en- 
trance of D'Entredisteaux channel, when the 
squall from Mount Wellington ceased as sud- 
denly as it rose ; and presently the wind was 
lulled into a eahn. The experienced mate, 
however, was not to be deceived by this suspi- 
cious suspension of the blast. 

** What are we going to have now 1'* he said 
to the leader of the bushrangers, whom, in his 
capacity of pilot, it was his duty to consult : ** I 
doo*t like this lull ; they are only getting ready 
a fresh hand to the bellows, I fancy. I suppose 
the wind shifts on this side of the world 
much as it does on t'other. I think the bank 
right ahead — ^to, the south yonder— begins to 
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nse. 

** Ton are quite right,*' replied the supposed 
pilot ; ** and with such a man as you on board 
you have no need of a pilot ; the vessel is quite 
safe in your hands : you seem to know the way 
of the winds in the new world as well as if you 
had been bom among them. A better seaman I 
never....." 

** Avast there, mate !" said the honest officer ; 
" you give us too much of that ; why, you have 
got the gift of the gab like a sea-lawyer ! To 
be sure, this is not the first time Tve looked the 
winds in the face. But we had better try to 
pot her head a^ut ; if it comes on to blow from 
the south, it will be a fair wind for us up the 
channel." 

« Better get out," said the pilot, " and have 
sea-room ; when it comes on to blow from the 
southward it always blows great guns; and 
this is a nasty channel to be sticking in — ^fuU of 
shoals and rocks, and headlands stretching out 
in evefy direction." 

<* You seem to have taken a great dislike to 
the channel," replied the mate : " for my part I 
don't see any great harm in it : and Horseman 
says it's good enough if you mind your sound- 
ings ; and the chart is clear. What makes you 
so anxious to get out of it 1" 

Two or three of the yellow jackets were 
standing in the fore part of the vessel near the 
pilot and the mate during their brief colloquy, 
and it struck the worthy officer that there was 



aa expression in tlieiriaees inoMgrasM wilh 
their charactera ; and he thooi^t he observed a 
glance of intelligenoe pasa between one of tbeai 
and their leader. A vague suspicion crossed 
the mate's mind ; but as there was nothing defr> 
nite to give it substance, it passed away for the 
moment, but afterwards it recurred to him. As 
he went aft to take the orders of the major, he 
beard a voice, which it aeemed to him proceed- 
ed from the same man whose look he had ob- 
aerved, ask in a low tone :— - 

**lBittime1" 

The mate turned round, and gazed inqui- 
ringly at the group in the forecastle. 

** Is it time t" he repeated ; ** time for what I" 

"He was asking," replied the pilot, rather 
hastily, ** if it was time to go about : but I aee 
the major has come on dedc ; we will consult 
him as to what he would like to do with his 
vessel." Saying this, he went aft, foUowiog 
the mate. 

The sisters were gazing iistlesdy at the land 
from which they were unwillingly receding with 
the change of tide, and the gallant Mr. Sittiman 
found it impossible to inspire either of them with 
those feelings of mirthful gaiety with which th^ 
were accustomed to receive his assiduities. 
The major was supporting his yoangest daugh- 
ter by the arm, as the motion of the vessel from 
the brpken^ sea rendered it difficult for her to 
stand on deck. Helen, on the contrary, stood 
erect and . alone, with one hand grasping the 
bulwark, and the other holding the ahip's glaas, 
which she condescended to allow Mr. Siiliman to 
support at the other end to keep it steady. The 
honor of this position was perfect Uiss to that 
enraptured individual, who made eiUraordinary 
exertions to call into exercise the utmost dex^ 
terity of his sea legs,' so that the view of the 
beautiful Helen might not be disarranged. 

"Do you see anything. Miss Hdeni" he 
ventured to inquire in a tone of extreme insinu- 
ation. 

*' Nothing but the brim of your ugly hat," 
replied the lady. 

" Bless me ! I beg a thousand pardons ; it's 
the rolling of the sea : there again ; I hope I did 
not hurt you ; now do you see anything 1" 

**I see something. Papa, come and look 
through the glass just as it is now. Stand still," 
she said to Mr. SiUiman, ** and do try to be 
steady ; a pretty sailor not to be aMe to bear 
the roUihg of the ship ! Look, papa, I see some- 
thing like a swan." - 

" A swan, my love ; then it must be a black 
one, for all the swans are Uack, they say, on 
this side of the, earth. A swan, mv dear ; no 
it's no swan, but the sail of a boat that yon see, 
I think. Mr. Northland, what do you make ol 
iti" 

'* A boat with her square-sail up," proooancei 
the mate, with professional precision, after tak- 
ing a brief earnest look at the object. '<She 
looks like a large whale-boat by her make ; but 
^ is too large for that work— she is coming 
down with the tide. What do you say to it, 
pUotI" 

There was a visible embarrassment on the 
part of the supposed pilot, at this communica- 
tion. A slight paleness eame over his counte- 
nance, as if he was struck with some uncour 
troUable emotion, and then hia (afiA ^^^V^^ 
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wHi «MltlllMHI. A«lM»WblWdf0aild1»Mi«ii 
•tleoipt 10 uppttf ttiieMC6me4, Im OMonnfeivM 
Ite eye of IM6ii» ^f»ktoh wiui ftxed tledAtt^ 
i^pmbiio. Heqattiltd f#r aa iaetaAt MnMtti 
Hm pettMiHiiig jaie of aiiiii txrOliaiit tif^ Md, 
IMotily tiMig me Mp*4 gUn* fiKito tlio mwM^ 
fakndA 10 «o^y M eonfuslott* ii* dirooted it 
towardo Ibo «lMieot >, liat His liMd trambledi and 
liw riaas ahook vJMbl|r^ 

"< Rather a abak^ hatid^'* irOiMtked Iho toate 
to the ma)or» in a whiafier; ** bttt lhere*s no 
doty OB grog in this part of the werid.'' 

The whiaper of the mate aeemed to diaoom- 
poae the pilet a IttUe. He toeic hia eye from 
Ike flasa, aad aearebed the oOantenaAcee of the 
hgrataiiden \ but eeeing aotMeg in them to 
alarm» he ifpHedlkimBeif egidn to Ua scmtiny 
ef the boat. 

While he waa ao employed, Iftelen made a 
aigii to her father to oome ttear her. They 
moTed round to the aide of the binnacle, ieeying 
Hm pilet, witk hie haolt UjfsrMn Ihem, looking 
through theglaaa. 

" Pt^'* eefd liitoe» in h "tmtpeitt ** I have 

ieen watohieg tbe eonnteiianee of that man. 

Be bhanged odiot when the mate apoice of the 

X beat. Mpend upon H there ie aomething about 

* tiat tMit tlMi uottUaa him." 

" It meat be fhney, my love ; there can be 
ftOthing in ilie appearanee of a boat to disturb 
tk» pilot. It !ia only faney.** 

*< De«r pape, it ib sot famey. I eannot be 
aiiatakett to the eosntebaeee of that man ; it ie 
ehe of the moft remeitlLable 2 eter eew. I 

watched hitti t ^n^ I ^^ ^^^ 't^ '^bo ^^^^ in 
light has liadeeme powerful efibct on him. Hej 

doea not look like a man to be moved by a 

afight eattee.*" 

«' WeH, my dear girl, the eherteet way la to 
aak him. * PUot/ " eaid the major, addreasing 
llw buah-raager, *^ what do you aee in that boat 
tediatarbyottt*' 

<* To diatnrb me !*' replied the pilot, regarding 
the mi^ fixedly. ** Why do you anmxwe that 
the aight of that boat disturba me? what do 
yea suppoae the beat haa to do witb us—I 
mean, with me!** 

" But what do you think of her ?" Interrupted 
Hm mate, wtM wae a little ent of patience with 
the lengthened examination of the {nfoi. *' Tou 
have had a pretty lOngepeU at the glass ; long 
eROugfa I4> make bet eut, I*m eure. What do 
yon think of herr* 

<< I will take another look at lier," replied the 
bnahranger, who waa anxious to gidn time to 
enable bim to devlae some acheme to counter- 
aet the dangeroua apfNroach of the boat, which, 
he had no doubt, had been dispatched after 
Mm and hia asaociatea by the government 
authorities ; '* I can aee her plainer now." 

<* And what do you make of ber !" repeated 
the mate. 

«tt'a only a boat,** replied the bushranger, 
eenttnutng to look anxiously through the giaaa. 

*" W^B, if it's only a boat, there^a an end of 
it,*' aaid the itoate. ^There*8 a light air coming 
from the aouthward,** he aaid to the mojor ; ""I 
anppoae we may etand up now with the wind 
la our ftiTOf .*• 

«< But the tlte ia tg^tat ua,^ obeer?ed the 
pilot, ** and if it eomes on to t>low-^nd I donH 
]»» the roeka of that bank which you first ob- 



eeri«d Hehbg yoedt»*<f^a wmOd And fmmOt 
etaraped in this oatvow^Mmnil.''' 

«ril never agtae to go est of ihe eh«net 
with e ihkr w«Bd epi^* extMmed UM uate. 
^ Why, friend^ you are far hot geing wp 4be 
ehttttbel any way ! Befbre, ft waa the wiifed 
that Was etalaat oat and then we were net to 
go up ; and newthat we ai« getting the Wind, 
it is beeaAse the tide is agalnat us that we tm 
not tege up ! Begpa#doih^4)e oSbnee menot ; 
but, to my thffaii^, you den\ want ue to go 
up the channel at ra 1'* 

** The boat ia eohitng neatek',*' eried out Mr. 
SiHiman, who, aa all the etbera had dene vtrith 
it, was idlowed to use the |^s .* ** I can eee 
it as plain as ean be; and they lnt« taken^ the 
ami down, and nietare pidlln|t '^^ *H their 
might, I ean eee. ^Riey hate get the tide in 
their favor, and they will seen be down on us ; 
we shall hear some news now ! Hurrah !** 

The bushranger snatehed the glass out df the 
ecuUing Mr. SilUaian*s hand with an abrupt- 
ness which made that neteniahed individual 
open his mouth with aorpriae. With a firm 
hand, and with a certain air of determination, 
he applied the glass to his eye, and directed it 
to the still distant boat, whieb, however, pro- 
pelled by the oars of the persaing party, and 
assisted by the tide, wise rapidly approiMMng 
the brig. Helen had Observed the impetuous 
motion of the pitot, and had watehed hts Vftry^ 
ing countenance as lie gased through the glass. 
Prompted by an irresistible impeme, ebe gave 
vent to her vagne euspicieii ef danger, end 
SDoket"-** 

•" Sir," ttm said to the pAot, «« t am eure there 
is something about that coming boat whleh dis- 
turbs you. You know something aboift ft, yon 
do— I am sure you do," she repeated, her eyea 
kindling, and her cheeks reddening With ex- 
citement. " If there is danger, do not deceive 
us, bat ten us in time, that we may be tijrepared 
for it. Do not suppose,*' she said, taking hcrid 
of her eister*s hand, **that bee,8ase we are 
women we are afraid, We have looked On the 
dangers of the eea without terror, confident in 
our skill and our oourage ; and we ean look 
without fear on this new danger — for danger 
there is, I know, by your look and manner at thia 
moment. Speak, i say, and let us knew at 
once what the danger is.** 

The spirited words of the heroie girl tmrf^rw 
tnnatiely inspired the bushranger with a happy 
thouc^t. lie seized on the suggestioft ef dan- 
ger from the boat with the readiness of prac- 
tised dissimulation. Forming his plan on the 
instant, he replied without hesitation, and with 
an expression of feeling and Interest in the 
wdfare of the women whidh disarmed sua- 
picion :— > 

<« Major, I fear your gifted dauc(hter ia right. 
I wished to make my commtmication yAtea 
they were gone l>elow ; bt^t there is no time to 
be lost ; aod these eoura|reous girls shame an 
with theit spirit. Btit t wiU do justice to their 
courage ! and s^y at Once there is danger ..,.*' 

<* Danger!** baid i!bio peiate, looking about 
him: " where from 1*' 

'«Dimgerl'* tepeiited the midor,in « voice 
of mtn^led sthitfte? and fibotion, and ehisptng 
his yottbgest daughter with Insjtinetiivp tender- 
ness ; ** danger firom that boat V* 
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** T68," replM llie inpi^oMi pUot ; and tiiere 
IB no time to lose if we are to defend ouraelTes. 
That boat, I hare no doAt^ oontaina the party 
aC bualicangem Itaft bwhe avaj fimn ^mp 
>4iQra a^as iteflattnaadMl «t tlw look- 
baa had voliotaf ibaon; and Hkmr tenga 
mmi be to aadaaaar to take t^ia yaaaai. Thej 
«pa well armed ; it a aqppaaed ttaeiia are aboat 
fdoienof tbaw; and aa tbeTataiaa are dea* 
^rate^ du^ will ante a detenninBl attack an 
«a. HoweieivIteroBaniiTaa^la igbt lor 
ymti; and if yoa will total yoar flses, aqr people 
ahall w«rk liie ^niaaet wiala tey defend aa.** 

•"iict it be dana 4rt asee," aaid^HS major. 
^TlnaiaaouMtBidaqkjraaeideat! However, 
dl ia tetoate thatwie hAr% 70a oa boerd to 
Wp«a.*' Soaa|iiD9,hedeaeendedtotfae«abia 
M ail baateio prepaie the axnaaad aanaaa^cs. 

The baahfangar, mea&iime, went forward, as 
if fer the parpoae of gimg dicect»ns to tiie 
faity wuier bia ooalvoL As be passed his eoa- 
fadanitPi, be aaid, ia« low llim Toiee, to each 
afthem:*- 

^B9 vaady*** 



CHAPTER m. 

THB ATTACK. 

Ita coaaaanmata art of tl» ^nahiaagar in 
pioposiBg lihat the erekeof tiie Tesad shonld be 
anaed, whie hia own men iiBd«rlook the maa- 
«gemenft of the ^feasel, had its teSended efibct. 
There was ao saapibion an ^ part of the ma- 
jor or of his peofdo ib^ the appniad&iRg boat 
waa reaffly In paraait of thavbaeonded prisoners 
on board the brig; aod the activity of the aop- 
poaed pilot m preparing the meaas of defenoe 
waa regarded as eonobocatlQg eTldenoe of the 
danger threatened to ^w vessel All was ao- 
tirity on dedt ; maakets, pistols, and oatlasses 
•were brought i^fiam iba eabia, aad ammaai- 
tlML was disinterred from tiie lockers t and the 
hoshranger took oare to provide himself amply 
wtth the means of defeace or off«iioe, aa the 
case might be. 

Still he waa w«il wsrare that the momeat was 
tnitKNil and moat ^ariloBs. He waa now in ^he 
worst poaitioa : his eoafederates were defeaee- 
less ; the saiioca«f the Teasel were aimed and 
prepared to leaiat aggiassion : and the boat, 
wbloh he had ao donbt contained a goverament 
party ha ponKtit, was coming nearer and nearer 
every minote. Bat w^ a eoohiess and coor- 
age worthy of a heUer objeet, he bided his 
tisM, and waited with patience lor the residt, 
whi^ he oalcnlated must take place when his 
nea ^ten^ted to work the vessel. 

At this time a brisk breeae had .aprang op 
from the south, which gave the advaatage to 
the brig over an attacking boat, as it enabled 
the vessel to choose her position. The in- 
orease of the wind rendered a oorrespondiag 
anangemeat of the aaHa necessary ; but here 
Hk Ignoraaoa and bhiadnring of the sapposed 
pilot's men was too pnmdtiog to be endured by 
the angry mate :— 

« What d» yea eaU yoar Ibliowa !'* he broke 
oat to (he pflot, 'Oflo you call Aat ohapa aatl- 
erS gee how ha h a n d l a e a tope! 3y.*.^! 
Ioo(k at thait Mlgw <atickfog in tha shnmda ! 
There's aaotharaiaepinf ttoMighhMer's hole ! 



Thai's righlv aiiy mm^ take care oC your pieh 
oioos liauba! Oh ! thia ^1^ never do," ha said 
to the asajor } <<iMae asea mm never work the 
vesael : awdi a hibbmijy set I aev^ set eyea 
on! Thsflegoeatfiejib! Hold >on there, hold 
Mj By --^-.1 yeaH have the mmailepaail-yard 
down by the run. Pilot, hold yoar men o& 
Ijlliat'a to aee of aaeh a paidt of feek 1 Keep 
an osre on the boat, some one, oaat you! A 
pretty set, that don't know the nain*slieet from 
the topaa^halyards ; aad th^«aft't fight t No, 
nettbey! I shenld hke to knew what they ase 
fit for 1" 

**Do yo^. think jipitr men woald stand by 
us!" aakftd the m^jor, eageHy, of the pilot; 
*«yon aee we want emr vwa pei^e to woric the 
veaael*^' 

^Fii^t!*' said the pilot; ''theywUl tight 
like devils, depend upon it, when the time 
«Qmes; bat of eeovae yea eaa't expect them 
to be oaed to arms," he added eafdeas^^ 
•< however, they will do their host. Oosse i^ 
jny men." They qniddy leame at tiie voioe of 
their leader. 

•^The ttnjer says he wants hm sailsfs to 
wiork the vaiaMl; and he asks me if yea will 
stand by ns to defend the Inkg frem the haah- 
traagera earning oa toaitaek us in tibe boat yen- 
der?" 

The <£ligeatt Mr. SShnuai, who wim examin- 
iiig the heat through tiie 8hip*a glaaa, eried oat 
at this nmment, **i can aee the men in the 
boat, and i can see the gieam of somemnskets : 
tiie boat is fiiU of the raseds !" 

**Make haste, then,*' said the busbnnger; 
"relieve the aaflors of their arms; «nd be 
ready to nse them," he aaid» aigoificaatly, 
** when I give the woid." 

The exchange of di^es between the sailors 
and the coaapvators was the work of a minute 
only ; and thb erew of the vessti beeame im- 
mediately boaied in trimming the sails and at- 
tendinjg to the ehip ; while the supposed pilot 
and bia gmig stood with arms ia their hands, 
ready to pomue on their naa n spec t ing victims. 

The bBshianger feh that ttiie time had oame 
when he moat atrike a decisive blow ; but fimt 
he ran rapidly over in hm head a aefaeoae to get 
the maiiu mmi his chief officer bdow, in order 
that the crew, being deprived of their leaders, 
might be mma easily mastered : his object was 
unexpectedly tethered 1^ the officaoas Mx. Sil- 
liman. 

«« Major," said that bnstling todividual, as he 
harriedly loaded his musket with aa «mes- 
siveiy maitial air, ^ would it not be better fer 
the ymmg ladies to go betow! tfaey will only 
be ia our way on dick, and hinder aa from 
fighting." 

<< We ahaH work the better," pnt ia tiie pttst, 
"if we are assarcd that your daugbtOTa, mafor* 
are Oftt of ti» reach of the boliets." 

Louisa, who was very {nde, assented to this 
suggestioa without reply ; hut Heleo, who was 
flushed and excited, remonstmted and resisted. 
**l can fire a gun," ahe aaid, ^as nwll as any 
^ you;- any woann can do that : and where 
my dear father ia there will I be also;" aad 
sayiag this ahe aetaed a madtet, amd hcM it in 
the attitadeof atenane propa i od for war. 

It retimed all her fiithei'a eatieatias andvat 
last, commands to iodsis^ V^ot \a ^»ir»^^ vM^ 
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thecabiiL The major was obliged to lay down 
Us weapons and accompany her below. The 
bnshranger saw his opportunity, but the troub- 
lesome Mr. SiUiman came breathless to the 
entrance of the companion-way, and bawled 
**Migor, major, I can see the red coats of sol- 
diers in the boat !" 

*< Soldiers !" said the major ; ** what can that 
mean 1 Bat they are in my line ; I'll soon be 
up and give a look at them.*' 

<*Mr. Northland," called oot the pilot, **the 
major is asking for you below; something 
about the dead-lights, I believe." 

*<Aye, aye, sir," said the mate, as he ran 
aft ; " look out, pilot, the boat's upon us ;" and 
by an indescribable process of locomotion, 
which sailors alone possess, he dived down 
below, and his head disappeared in a twinkling. 

The bushranger immediately made a sign to 
four of his men who were near him to close 
the hatchway : it was done in an instant At 
the same time he presented his own musket, 
which he cocked with an audible click, at the 
man at the wheel. Mr. Silliman observed 
these extraordinary manmuvres, which alto- 
gether exceeded his nautical experience, with 
mexpressible astonishment ; but before he had 
time to make up his mind what to do, he was 
seized by two of the bushrangers, disarmed, 
and on his resisting, with the courage ot des- 
peration, their attempt to bind his hands and 
Ibet, was without ceremony pitched into the sea. 

''That was wrong," said Mark Brandon, 
quietly : *< never take life if you can avoid it : 
but the boat will pick him up ; and after all, 
perhaps, he was of no great value." 

In the mean time, the carpenter, who was a 
cool and determined fellow, with three of the 
erew, armed themselves with the capstan-bars, 
resolved to resist, though unable to make out 
tlie reason or object of the sudden attack on 
them by the pilot and his followers ; but the 
bushranger, rushing forward with four of his 
fellows, presented ttieir muskets ; and the sail- 
ors, taken unawares and in amazement at the 
aoddenness and strangeness of the proceeding, 
and seeing, besides, that resistance was hope- 
less, quietly surrendered. The rest of the 
crew were as easily brought under subjection, 
and, having been bound hand and foot, were 
placed singly in convenient places betow, and 
m less than ten minutes the vessel was in the 
possession of the marauders. 

** Now, my men," cried out Mark Brandon, 
«fla cheer for liberty !" His associates raised 
« wild hurrah, which conveyed to the inmates 
in the cabin the information that the vessel was 
overpowered ; but by whom or how was a 
msteiy ! The mate put his head out of the 
sibm window, but the bushranger was too well 
on his guard to permit such an escape ; and, 
meeting the muzzles of two muskets close to 
his face, the enraged officer was obliged to re- 
treat, though not without venting his discontent 
in a vigorous volley of nautical abjurations. 

Mark Brandon now took the helm, and, mak- 
ing a gesture of defiance with his fist at the 
still distant boat, he immediately turned the 
Tessei's head back again towards the south; 
and, under all the sail that she could carry, the 
captured brig makiag short tacks stood out to 



CHAPTER Vm. 

iirFoaifATxoir. 

Tki unfortunate Mr. Jeremiah Sillimaa made 
more philosophical relleetions daring his nipid 
evolution firom the deck of the brig to the wa- 
ters of the sea, than had ever eeeurred to htan 
in the whole of his pievioos life. The first 
dreadfhl thought that presented itself to him 
was that he could not swim! but before he 
coukl give vent in words to the novel sensa- 
tions which assailed him, he found himself 
plunged under the waves, and descending be- 
neath them with a velocity proportionate to his 
specific gravity and the preoipitanoy of his de- 
scent. As he feh himself hunying down 'to 
those abodes, which in the poetical simplicity 
of his imagination he had been wont to pictnie 
as the dwelling-plaoe of sea-nymphs with gveen 
gauze robea and coral necklaces, but which he 
now contemplated with affright as abounding 
in enormous crayfishes and voracious groundr 
sharks, deeply and energetically did he lament 
that his love of the romantic had led him away 
from the peaceful haunts of Cheapside and 
Cornhill to the villainous shores of Botany Bay; 
and much did he marvel at the disagreeableness 
of his reception into the bosom of the land of 
his adoption. 

Such and so sad ^ere the curious reflectiona 
which were suddenly forced on him by the 
novelty of his situation; and still he went 
down and down, aa it seemed to him, and 
deeper and deeper still, tiU his thooghta be- 
came confused, and he felt a odd, fishy sens** 
tion, as if he had become partially transformed 
into the semblsnoe of a scaly inhabitant of the 
deep ; gradually his feelings beosme blunted ; 
his last thoughts were of the brig from which 
he had been unceremoniously cast, and the 
bright eyes from which he was for evet sepa- 
rated—even in the last moment he could not 
make up his mind which he preferred — and 
then the dimness of death came over him ; he 
mentally uttered a firagment of a prayer, and 
all was oUivion ! 

The party in the boat, however, had not 
failed to notice the summerset ipvoluntari^ 
performed by the luckless individual in ques- 
tion : and the occurrence, indicating that vio- 
lence was going on in the brig, confirmed the 
suspicion to which the unaccountable changes 
in her course had given rise— that the buab- 
rangers had got possession of the vessel. 

<* There's bloody work going on, I'm think- 
ing, on board that craft," said the constable, 
who was sitting with his face towards the 
head of the boat. ** I saw one chap pitched 
overboard plain enough : I wonder which party 
he belonged to." 

** Give way, my men," cried the c<Hrporal, 
standing up in the boat, and looking through 
a glass with which he was provided. *< I can 
see the body, it haa come to the surface of the 
water ; it's not above half a mile from ua. 
Give way— stick to your oars— and we shall 
save him yet, whoever he is !" 

The men bent stoutly to their oars, and in a 
few minutes, the tide being in their favor, they 
shot upalongsideof thefloating body, which they 
caught just as it was sinking for the last time. 
The lifeless corpse, as it aeemed, waa quickly 
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iiaoled into the boat, and a. brief consnltation 
was held as to Uie best means to be adopted 
for its recovery. 

« Nothing better than a bit of salt beef," 
laggested an old sailor: "rub it well in; I 
know it recovered a man off Yarmouth— at 
home — that had been in the water more than 
four hours : the salt, you see, rouses him up, if 
there's any life in him." 

** This is not one of the bushrangers," pro- 
nounced the constable, as they stripped off the 
cloUies from the drowned man in oiiier to give 
him the benefit of the salt beef recipe pre* 
scribed by the old sailor ; " this must be one 
of the people of the vessel ; he looks like a 
sailor by his dress, but his hands are too 
smooth for that ; perhaps he's a passenger." 

." Rub away, my heartjies," urged the sea- 
doctor; *<rub it into him, and if there's any 
life leA, the beef will fetch it out.V 

The body of the unconscious Jeremiah was 
excoriated accordingly, secundum artem (salsi 
junki), the boat continuing its pursuit of the ves- 
sel nevertheless, as the surmises of the officials 
were confirdled by the appearance of the body 
which they had rescued from the water. At 
last, after a prodigious quantity of rubbing, which 
reduced the person of the apparently deceased 
to a substance closely resembling the material 
which was made use of as a flesh-brush, signs 
of warmth were observed in the body, and 
presently a sigh was ejaculated which indi- 
cated returning sensibility. The progress of 
the boat was suspended for a few minutes at 
this interesting socoess of the old mariner's 
surgical operation, and the attention of all was 
directed to foster the breath of returning life 
vrhich the stranger now exhibited. The result 
was speedy favorable ; the man, rescued from 
death, sat up, and looked around him. 

** How do you find yourself, my hearty 1" said 
the corporal ; you have bad a narrow escape." 

The stranger stared at him unmeaningly. 

" Who are you 1" asked the constable, anx- 
ious to ascertain the condition of the vessel, 
and to learn some tidings, of the bushrangers ; 
" what's your name, and who are you V* 

But the intellects of the poor man had been 
too much obfuscated by the salt water, to say 
nothing of the subsequent scarification to which 
he had been subjected, to understand where he 
was, or what had happened to him. 

" Can't you tell us who you are 1" repeated 
the constable, impatient to get at some infor- 
mation for his guidance ; ** what are you?" 

" A freeman of London, and a liveryman," 
answered Jerry, his mind wandering to former 
scenes. 

**His wits are a wool-gathering," said the 
constable. 

"It's the water that's swamped 'em," said 
the ancient mariner; "salt water grogs poor 
stuff at any time, 'specially without the rum : 
and this cove has had too much of it for one 
bout." 

" What are you, and who do you belong tol" 
repeated the constable, giving the reviving 
man a little shake in his impatience. 

" The Chandlers' Company," replied Jerry ; 
** and so did my father before me. I'm a free- 
man, I say — and a liveryman ; and if 1 don't 
shoot the centre arch of Battersea bridge...." 



" What company did he say he belonged to 1" 
asked the corporal, '<the Chandlers' 1 He 
means Captain Chandlers! Ask him what 
regiment 1 And be said something about shoot- 
ing ; I can't make it out at all." 

" It's not that," said the constable ; '' but he 
seems plucking up a bit. How is it now with 
you, my mani We have saved you from 
.drowning. Who was it that chucked you 
overboard from the brig yonder 1 Have the 
bushrangers got possession of the vessell" 

The word "bushrangers" seemed to strike 
some responsive chord m the bewildered man's 
memory. 

"Bushrangers!" said be, "bushrangers! 
Ab, that's it ! The bushrangers have got me, 
and now I'm done for !" 

" No, no," said the corporal ; " we are not 
bushrangers ; look at our red coats ; we are 
soldiers going after the bushrangers. Look 
here, man, bushrangers don't keep their arms 
bright like ours. Can't you tell the difference 
between a bushranger and a gentleman in his 
majesty's service! Look at our firelocks; 
bushrangers can't show such tools as these !" 

By degrees, the recovered Jeremiah began 
to understand what had happened to him, and 
the character of the parly who bad saved him -T^ 
from drowning. . He was excessively rejoiced 
at his fortunate escape, and vowed manfully 
that if he could only come across that insinu- 
ating rascal of a pilot, he would serve him out 
for his ungenteel behavior. He narrated alli . 
the events that bad happened ; how the chiet 
of the gang had introduced himself on board 
as a pilot ; the plot which he bad schemed to 
get his confederates into the vessel ; and the 
art with which he had contrived to transfer the 
arms of the sailors to his own followers, under 
the pretence of leaving the crew of the brig at 
liberty to manage the vessel in the approaching 
encounter with the boat which the major was 
made to believe contained the runaway priso- 
ners who actually were on board all the time. 

" By George !" said the constable, " that is- 
Mark Brandon all over ! That man would cir- 
cumvent the very devil himself! It's impossi- 
ble to be up to all his dodges ! But what's to* 
be done now 1 The wind's getting up, and* 
that's all in favor of the rascals on board the brig. 
How many did you say there were with Marki" 

"Six others," replied Jerry. "And now I 
recollect we all thought them most desperate- 
looking ruffians: but that Mark Brandon, as 
you call him, is quite a genteel person ; there 
doesn't seem to be much harm in him." 

"Didn't he chuck you overboard 1" asked 
the corporal. 

" No ; it was two other chaps. Mark, as 
you call him, was standing by the man at the 
wheel with a cocked musket presented at his^ 
head." 

" Just like him !" said one of the sailors ;: 
"that's their way. Somehow, all the bosh*' 
rangers take to the same ways. When they 
attack a man they make him throw his arms- 
above his head, and then they stick the muzzle 
of a fowling-piece, or a musket, if they have* 
one — but they don't like muskets, they are so* 
heavy to carry about — close to his ear ; and 
then what can a man do 1 No pleasant thing, 
I can assure yoa\ l^iiK^^i^'^.'^s^^?^- 
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« Bnt wliat*6 tobedone,*' repeated the consta- 
ble ; '* are we to attempt to attack the faoeh- 
rangers in the brig with this boati Let us 
see ; — how many are we 1 Four at the oar — 
two of us constables, and the oorporal with bis 
two men — that's nine; and with the new- 
comer, ten against seven : we can do it easily, 
corporal." 

**l( we ceuld only get at tbem fairly, we 
could do it,'* replied the corporal ; ** but the 
odds would be against us with a vessel under 
sail : they could fire on us from the protection 
of the sides of the vessel ; and four of our party 
at least would have to use their oars. There 
ought to have been more of us.*' 

" There are more of the bushrangers," re- 
plied the constable, '< than were reckoned on in 
camp to have made their escape ; it was sup- 
posed that only Mark and two others had gone 
off: but half a dozen, with Mark Brandon at 
the head of them, is a formidable party— and all 
well-armed too !** 

** There will be the major's party on board, 
as this gentleman says, to help us ; and, as the 
major has seen service, he would know how to 
second us if it came to a brush." 

** Lord bless you !" replied the constable, 
(«you don't suppose the bushrangers will be 
troubled with the crew of the vessel ; bless 
your heart ! they'll get rid of 'em in no time." 

** What, murder them in cold blood !" 

** Ay, any way : why their rule is, never to 
give away a chance : depend upon it there's 
not one of the crew left alive at this moment." 

** What ! nor the old major neither !" ex- 
claimed the corporal, his professional sympa- 
thies excited for the fate of an officer ; ** will 
ihey kill the major, think you V 

*< Have killed him," said the constable ; 
** they have killed him, 1*11 be bound. You're 
new in the colony, corporal, and don't know 
the ways of these fellows : they make short 
work of it when it serves their plan to do so. 
Do you think they would keep a witness alive 
to hang them 1" 

** But the young ladies !" interposed Jeremiah t 
" the poor major's daughters ! They would 
never kill them ! They couldnH be such brutes 
as to kill two young girls !" 

" Are they pretty 1 — ^though that would not 
matter much with bushrangers : — bu( are they 
pretty !" 

" Both," replied Jeremiah, " very beautiful ; 
the elder one — ^that's Helen — she's about eigh- 
teen ; she is very handsome : and Louisa — 
she's about sixteen ; she's very beautiful : I 
don't know which is the handsomest of the 
two ; but Helen is the spirited one." 

** Then Mark will take her, and the rest will 
cast lots for the other ; so they will be saved, 
likely. The spirited gal would be just Mark's 
taste." 

*< Better be both dead than suffer that fate," 
said the kind-hearted Jeremiah. *rm sure 
Louisa would die, and Helen would kill herself 
at the thoughts of it ! But I say, corporal, you 
will never let those rascals murder and go on 
that way without making an effort to save 
them! Pm sure those ill-looking sneaking 
ruffians would never fight if it came hand to 
hand." 

''That's the difficolty," said the corporal: 



** if it W88 hand to hand we eoald maaage itam^ 
because we could fire three times to their onoe ; 
besides our being steady and used to handle our 
arms." 

" There will be no fight hand to hand, or any 
way," said the constable, as a violent blast 
from the southward nearly overset the boat, ** if 
it oomes on to blow, as it looks likely, I think 
our best plan is to get under shelter in some 
oreek somewhere, for I think we are going to 
have a regular hurricane from the south by the 
looks of those clouds rising up yonder like blocks 
of black wool." 

The attention of all in the boat was now pe- 
remptorily directed to their own safety, as the 
wind rose and the storm increased to fury. 
The same squall was observed to assaU the 
brig, now difloly seen through the murky atmos- 
phere. In a short time the sky was enveloped 
in darkness, as the gathering winds prepared 
from the thick curtains of thedouds to expend 
their rage on the agHated waters. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THB 8UHMaN8. 

. Mark Brahdoit, by one of' the most aanng 
stratagems in the annals of piracy, had got pos- 
session of a vessel admirably adapted for hia 
purpose, and the crew, bound hand and foot, 
were stowed away here and there in conveniem 
places ; but still he felt he was not ouite secure 
the major and the mate were unbound ; and 
although confined in the cabin, and unable b3 
themselves to cope with seven desperate men. 
it was possible for them to be dangerous ; an4 
the bushranger had too much experience in the 
power and resources of even a single man noi 
to be alive to the possibility of the escape, and 
the successful resistance of two determined 
spirits— the one having at stake his pride and 
repatation as the chief officer of a ship, eiid the 
other urged by the still more powerful feeling 
of a parent struggling for the preservation ol 
the life and honor of his daughters. Filled with 
these thoughts, but attending anxiously at the 
same time to the course of the vessel, he turn- 
ed over in his mind a scheme to entice the of- 
ficer on deck, and to neutralize the hostility of 
the major. The increasing storm favored his 
project. 

In the mean time the parties in the cabin 
were a prey to the most agonizing anticipations. 

"This takes one all aback!" said the mate, 
quite confounded by the unexpected aggression 
of the pilot and his followers. " Many a rum 
go have I been witness to ; but this beats all ! 
Who are these fellows 1 I never liked the look 
of that soh-jawing pilot and his men, as they 
called him. And all the arms are on deck. 
This is what I call being thorough done !" 

*' I am afraid," said the major, " that the case 
is too clear ; in short, we have been deceived 
all along ; and this sham pilot is some despe- 
rate man with his gang endeavoring to escape 
from the island." 

" By George," said the mate, slapping the 
table with an energy which at any other time 
he would have considered an unpardonable 



breach of good manners in the state cabin, and 
in the presence of ladies, too ; <* that's it ; and 
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tilat accoaato for Uie rascals abying ttae up- 
imssage, and trying to get out of the channel 
with erery tide, and with every wind that 
blew ! That*s it ! we're hard up ! and we 
shall hare all to waUc the plank, every one of 
as ; I know what >that game is in the West 
ladies! But it's hard for yoia, Miss Helen, 
and for yon, Miss Loaisa : it doesn't matter for 
the like of me ; It all goes in the day's work, 
as sailors say : bat for you — *^ and here the 
worthy mate gave the table a tremendous thump 
with his fist in the excess of bis emotion. The 
sound was echoed from the outside of the cabin 
window from the nozzle of a musket. 

" What's that V* cried out Louisa alarmed. 

** That's a summons, miss," said the mate. 
*' Better not to frighten you, but I suppose they 
want us to walk the plank ; not yon, perhaps," 
he added, " nor your sister ; but me and your 
papa. Major," he said, turning to their father, 
*' you don't mean to give in without a struggle 1" 

" What can we dol" said the major ; "we 
are unarmed : better make terms for the girls." 

"Better drown them at once," said the 
honest seaman, having before his eyes the 
scenes of horror which he had seen and known 
in the seas prolific of piracy in the West Indies ; 
" no use mincing the matter. If they were sis- 
ters of mine, I know what I would do." 

Helen calmly rose at these words : she first 
kissed her father, and then her sister, and then 
extending her hand to the mate, she shook it 
warmly. Without speaking, her gestures suf- 
ficiently intimating her intention, she sought in 
the steward's locker for a large table-knife : 
she selected one with a point, tried its sharp- 
ness deliberately with her finger, and placed it 
in her girdle ; she then resumed her place by 
the side of her father. 

Louisa observed her proceedings with trem- 
bling interest. When the high-minded Helen 
took her hand in hers she shuddered convul- 
sively, and placing the other hand before her 
eyes, as if to shut out at once the peril with 
which she was threatened, and the aspect of 
the Lucretian death meditated by her sister, 
she threw herself into the arms of her father. 
The major embraced her with despairing ten- 
derness ; the tears ran down his manly 
cheeks ; and he lifted up his head to heaven 
as if he would pierce through the obdurate 
deck in his mental appeal for succor. But 
the action of the heroic Helen suggested other 
thoughts to the mind of the hardy mate : 

" Major," he said, " Miss Helen shames us 
men. There are weapons still," pointing to 
the knife appended to Helen's side ; " and they 
may stand us in good stead at a pinch. Let 
us do our best to defend the cabin from an at- 
tack from without, and trust to chance for the 
rest. How the vessel pitches, poor thing! 
Those fellows don't know how to handle her — 
and the wind blows stronger and stronger 
every minute. That top-gallant mast will be 
sprung as sure as iate, if they don^t look alive ! 
But what does it mailer what becomes of the 
masts, or the sails, or the gear, or anything 1 
we shan't live long to see the ruin that's 
coming on this prime little brig that I've 
brought over from the other side of the globe, 
safe and sound ! Well, it will be all the same 
a hundred years hence ! They are knocking 



at the window agaiii> as if Ihey were deteimined 
to have an answer Uiis time." 

A voice was at this moment heard: 

"Below there!" 

" Ay, ay," said the mate, answering with 
professional promptitude. " What the &vil do 
you want with us ?" he added, raising his voice ; 
" can't you let us be quiet 1" 

** The captain wants to speak with the msgor !" 

<*And who the devil's the captain 1" 

"Mark Brandon." 

" And who is Mark Brandon t One of the 
rascally convicts, I suppose, escaped from jaiH" 

" He will soon let you icaew n&o be is if you 
give us any of your sauce? Look out of your 
stern windows at the sea beneath you ; plenty 
of ground sharks at the bottom ; do you under- 
stand that 1" 

" Major," said another voice from the top of 
the companion-ladder, which they instantly re- 
cognized as Mark Brandon's, " the ship is in 
danger, and you and your daughters will be lost 
if something is not done for the management of 
the vessel." 

" Ah, ha !" cried the mate, " it is come to 
that, is it 1" 

"If we let you free,"wiil you pledge your 
word of honor not to make any attempt against 
us 1 You are a sexier and a gentleman ; and 
I know if you pledge your honor you will keep 
your word." 

"Do it," whispered the mate, "if you do 
make a promise with such rascals, you need 
not keep it." 

"And my daughters," asked the major, 
" what do you say of themi" 

" If you can trust to ray word," replied Mark 
Brandon, " they shall remain in this cabin, and 
be respected. Our only object is to leave the 
colony, and regain our liberty : that done, we 
have no' desire to do violence to any one. Bnt 
you must decide quickly." 

" Don't let him come in, papa," said Louisa. 

" Trust him," said Helen ; " we are in his 
power ; and if there is a spark of generosity in 
the man it can be kindled into goodness only 
by confidence : trust him." 

The major hesitated ; the danger was immi- 
nent : on the one side was certain death in case 
of unavailing resistance ; on the other, the pos- 
sibility of good treatment if the leader of the 
bushrangers were not thwarted in his object. 
Besides, there was hope in procrastination : 
" Perhaps after all," he said to the mate, " the 
only object of these men is to eflTect their es- 
cape ; and it is quite clear they cannot navigate 
the vessel by themselves. We must bend to 
circumstances. Pacifying measures are al- 
ways the best for the weaker party. Will you 
promise to do no violence to the mate 1" he 
asked of the bushranger. 

" I promise not to take his life," replied Mark 
Brandon through the door. 

" Shall we trust him," said the major to his 
oflicer, "or shall we sell our lives dearly 1" 

" I don't see how we are to help ourselves," 
replied the mate ; " and it will be something to 
save the vessel, for with tiiie wind that is raging 
outside, these fellows will never be able to keep 
her oflr the land." 

"What is the alternative if we refuse 1" 
asked the major, still hesitatl^^^ 
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** Death !" replied the bashranger ; ** it is 
oar lives or yours ; we do not want to take 
yours, nor to harm you unnecessarily ; but if 
it must be one or the other, you cannot expect 
tts to sacrifice our own* My object is to save 
the vessel.'' 

** He's right in that, at any rate," said the 
mate ; " that's the first thing to be looked to ; 
for if the vessel goes down we all go down with 
her — that's certain. Take him at his word, 
major ; we can do no better : ' and needs must,' 
as the saying is, * when the devil drives.' " 

" I promise," said the major. 

** I cannot pay yop a hi|[her compliment than 
to trust to your honor, major," said Mark Bran- 
don, undoing the barricading of the door, at the 
entrance of which he appeared with two of his 
men with their muskets cocked and leveled at 
the parties within. Louisa screamed, and Helen 
put her hand on her weapon. **Now, sir, if 
you please, you may come out." 
. I His daughters dung to him instinctively, but 
Helen 'presently loosened her grasp ; Louisa, 
however, would not relax her hold, but begged 
and prayed him, with the wildest grief, to 
remain to protect tbem. The mate, anxious 
to get on deck to take a survey of matters on 
board, passed up the ladder, and* was* instantly 
seized by four of the conspirators, who in a 
moment bound him hand* and foot, and placed 
him by the wheel. 

*'If your father prefers remaining below," 
said Mark Brandon, courteously, to Helen, '* he 
is quite at liberty to do so ; at tbe same time be 
may come on deck when he pleases: but as 
the waves are high, and as we have shipped 
several seas already, I think it will be more 
agreeable to you to close the hatchway ;" and 
so saying he closed the door, and turned his 
attention to the prostrate mate, who, with a 
storm of oaths outrivaling in ferocity eVen the 
fierceness of the increasing storm, was cursing 
the bushranger and his gang : 

** You precious infernal rascal ! this was your 
promise, was it 1 I thought you said you would 
dome no harmi" 

*' And I have done you no harm," replied the 
bushranger. ** I promised not to take your life, 
and I will keep my promise. But I did not 
promise not to bind you, to keep you from 
doing harm to yourself and to others. And 
now, my friend, what do you say 1 will you 
help us to save the vessel, or shall it be a short 
prayer and a long plunge to see what the 
sharks will say to you 1" 

'* Do what you like, you rascally, lying, lub- 
berly sneak— do what you like ; I'll do nothing 
for you with my hands bound this way. You 
and your villainous gang may go to the bottom, 
and your souls to— that is, if your friend there 
will take you in ; but two of a trade, they say, 
never agree — so there must be some place 
made on purpose to hold such a rascal as you ! 
I only wish I had myihands free, and a marline- 
spike in one of them— you should not be grin- 
ning at me in that cool w^y." 

♦'Well,. my friend," replied Mark, "there's 
no time to lose ; you must make up your mind 
at once. Roger and Dick," he said to two of 
his men, "put your muskets to his head." 
The men obeyed promptly. 

" What do you say now 1" 



" I won^t ; while ny hands ace boond 111 do 
nothing." 

" Cook your muskets," said their leader to 
his men. 

There are few things more disagteeable 
than the click of the lock of a musket, when 
the muzaie of it is plaeed dose to yoar head by 
a hostile party ; but tbe mate was firm. 

" Are you ready 1" said Mark. 

" Yes," said the onen, with their fingers on 
the triggers. 

'* What do yott aay now 1 in one moment 
you will have the coateiita of those piece* 
through your brains," 

" Fire away," said tbe iDate. 

" Stay," said Mark Brandon. 

Knowing well the habitual horror which 
sailors have of drowning and of sharks, and 
their superstitious dread of remaining unburied 
after death, he thought be would try another 
method. 

" The shortest way," he said, " will be to 
throw him overboard. Take him up and heave 
him over the tafifrail, and then there will be an 
end. Now, my men — one^ two, three. Have 
you nothing to say to stop them," he said to 
the mate, who, with hands and legs tied and 
bound tightly together, was utterly incapable 
of the slightest resistance — ** have you nothing 
to say to stop them 1" 

At this moment a tremendous sea stiuck the 
little bark, and the main-top-mast, with a crash, 
came rattling down, encumbering the deck 
with its ruins. The mate and his executioners 
were nearly washed overboard ; but high above 
tbe din and the roar of tbe elements the mate's 
voice was now heard :— 

" Unbind me," he cried out, " and I promise 
to save the ship. You will all be lost, and 
this tight little brig, that I have brought so far, 
will go down with you all." 

" You will promise, then, not to make any 
attempt to regain the vessel," said Mark Bran- 
don, preserving his coolness in the midst ot 
the confusion around him. 

"I will promise anything," said the mate, 
" only let me save the vessel. There's another 
sea coming ! Starboard the helm, or it will be 
upon us." 

A monstrous sea burst over them, doing fresh 
damage, and adding to the confusion and dan- 
ger. Mark Brandon, seeing that the case wks 
clesperate, and trusting to the instinct of the 
seaman to abandon all other thoughts than that 
of saving the vessel, at once cut the cards 
which tied hinij and the mate, starting to his 
legs, immediately rushed to the wheel and as^ 
sumed the command of the vessel. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE STORM. 

The storm raged; and the shattered ship, 
pitching and reeling under the influence of the 
roaring wind and raging sea, was driven with 
desperate speed towards a projecting promon- 
tory on the western side of the channel. The 
voice of the sturdy mate was heard above the 
shrieking of the tempest, but in vain ; the ter- 
rified followers of the bushranger, unused to 
wage war with the elements, were utterly use 
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Jess ia the extremity. It was in Tain that their 
leader exerted himself with almost preternatu- 
ral energy, and endeavored to rouse the exer- 
tions of his men : they were not sailors ; and 
they had neither the bravery to dare, nor the 
skiU to execute, the feats of seamanship which 
were necessary to give them a chance of es- 
caping the perils of the storm. 

** We shall never save the ship with these 
fellows/' said the mate to the bushranger, the 
urgency of the danger drawing into momentary 
fellowship two minds, though belonging to dif- 
ferent characters, of kindr^ courage ; ** if you 
don't let my own blue jackets free, the ship is 
a lost ship." 

*< Can I trust themi" said the bushranger, 
balancing the two perils in his mind, and at a 
loss to decide to which to give the preference. 

" Trust them ! You may trust them to save 
tke ship-^at least to do their best for it ; every 
sailor will do that : as to the rest, that is an- 
other matter, and you must look out for your- 
self; that's fair and above-board, at any rate, 
Mr. PUot !" 

Mark Brandon was not a man to give way 
under difllculty : with a firm mind he rapidly 
compared the two dangers, and, with the de- 
cision of a bold one, he determined on giving 
liberty to tbe crew. Without hesitation, he 
directed his men to unbatten the fore hatchway, 
and to release from the hold the sailors who 
were confined there. This was a matter by 
no means of easy execution ; but at the ex- 
pense of shipping much water it was effected, 
and the liberated sailors gladly jumped on deck. 
The bushranger directed his men to retain 
their arms, and endeavor to keep them from 
the wet to guard against a surprise ; but the 
seamen, cheered by the voice of their officer, 
and in a moment conscious of the extreme 
danger of the vessel, thought only of their du- 
ties, and of saving themselves from shipwreck, 
leaving the bushrangers to keep guard as they 
could or as they pleased, and paying no other 
attention to them than to tell them to get out 
of their way. 

It is not to be supposed that the noise of the 
raging wind, and the eoofosion caused by the 
fallen mast, had passed unnoticed by the par- 
ties in the cabin. Tbe major wished to go on 
deck ■, but Louisa clung to him with so tena- 
cious a grasp, and the uncertainty of the na- 
ture of his reception by the bushrangers was 
so great, that the father yielded to the entrea- 
ties of his youngest daughter, and remained 
below. But when he heard and recognized the 
familiar voices of bis own sailors battling with 
^he muoder of the storm, he ventured to raise 
nis head above the companion ladder. 

A washing of the waves drove him quickly 
back, at the same time that it deluged the 
cabin. By taking advantage of a lull, he again 
essayed to emerge from his place of security, 
and to his amazement beheld his vessel appa- 
rently in the possession of his own people, and 
his officer at tbe wheel, issuing his commands 
as usual, for the management of the ship. He 
quickly joined him, though it was with difficulty 
he was enabled 'to make good his footing. 

** What chance is there," he asked, ** of sav* 
ing the vessel 1" 

'* Very little ; you see we are a mere wreck ; 



there's scarcely a rag of sail left: we are 
driving before the wind on that point of land 
that you may see yonder throogh the haze. 
Our only chance is getting a soft berth to 
bump on ; but that chance is very small, for 
most of this coast seems rocky. It won't be 
long, however, before we shall know our fate. 
These rascally lubbers of bushrangers have 
done for the poor brig. Serve 'em right, for 
pretending to know how to take care of a ves- 
sel they knew nothing about. More fools they 
for binding with fetters those who might have 
saved them: and now they see what they've 
got by it 

*^ Had I not better prepare the girls for what 
is to happen 1" said the major, his mind borne 
down for the moment by the extent of his dis* 
aster ; his gallant vessel lost, his property pres- 
ently to be scattered to the waves, and his chil- 
dren's lives and his own in imminent peril ! 

** I hardly know what is best to be done," 
replied the sturdy seaman, almost subdued by 
the danger of the ship, and the thought of the 
women : but better let 'em stay below till the 
shock comes ; they couldn't hold on here." 

«< Could the boat be of any usel" asked the 
major, in a sort of despair. 

<* It was washed overboard a quarter of an 
hour ago. But look at the raging sea around 
us ! iSa you think a boat could live in such a 
sea as that 1 If our own vessel — ^poor thing — 
wasn't as good a sea-boat as ever swam, it 
never would live in such a wlirlpool as it's in 
now ! I wonder what has become of the boat 
that we saw coming, before the wind caught 
us : — ^gone to the bottom, I fear, long ago." 

** And the people in that boat, perhaps, were 
our deliverers," said the major. ** Good God ! 
that land seems fearfully close ! is there no way 
to save ourselves 1" 

" Look out for a soft place," replied the mate, 
with a grim smUe, for he knew full well that the 
death-struggle of the gallant little ship was at 
hand. ** The sea refuses to keep us, so we 
must needs trust to the land ; though I must 
say it doesn't look very smiling at us." 

As he spoke, the impetuous winds seemed to 
gather up their strength for a final effort to hurl 
the devoted ship on the expectant rocks ; but at 
this moment the watchful mate, as cool in the 
moment of danger as if the vessel was within 
view of the windmill at Gravesend, caught sight 
of a break in the cliff, forming a little creek or 
armlet of the sea : withva vigorous hand he di- 
rected the ship's course to the opening, and in 
another minute, by an instantaneous and seem- 
ingly miraculous change, the shattered brig, 
with a sudden turn, found itself floating on the 
smooth surface of a little bay shdtered from 
the wind and the waves. The vessel glided 
slowly towards a grassy bank, and, gently 
touching it, remained stationary. 

For a brief space every man on board held 
his breath with joy and surprise at an escape 
from the horrors of shipwreck which struck 
them as something supernatural I But presently 
the consciousness of the unsafe position of 
either party called into fresh activity the ener- 
gies of both to guard against the aggression of 
each other; and, before the major had time to 
congratulate his daughters on the extraordinary 
preservation of the brig, the bushrane,er eussi^ 
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noned his men to his side, and assumed an of- 
IbnsiTe attitude, while the seamen, hastify 
datching at any materials within their reach 
which might serve for weapons, gathered to- 
gether in a body, aod stood in de&nce of the 
hreatening miudLCts of their opponents, and, 
with the stem determination of revenge de- 
picted on their worn and hardy coontenanees, 
turned their eyes to their officer for directions 
in the new emergency. 

At this moment a column of thick smoke, as 
if from damp wood newly fired, was observed 
to rise from the other side of a low hill bare of 
trees. Mark Brandon seemed struck with a 
sudden thought at this indication of other par- 
ties being near at hand. In his own mind he 
feared that the fire had been kindled by the peo- 
ple in the boat, who, he felt sure, were iu pur- 
suit of himself and his companions. Aware 
that if his conjecture was right the reports of 
fire-arms wonld quickly bring his enemies upon 
him, he stood before his men, and repressing 
their preparation to fire by a gesture of his arm, 
he directed his voice to the mi^or, who was 
standing on one side, restrained by his promise 
from taking part in the threatened conflict, and 
filled with hope that the result would be favor- 
able, even against the superior weapons of the 
bushrangers, to the injured party. 

*< Major," said Mark Brandon, in the clear, 
cool, and articulate voice for which he was so 
remarkable, '* I see that yon can keep your 
promise like a soldier and a man of honor ; and 
you shall see that I will keep mine. Bo you 
see that smoke yonder 1 That smoke proceeds 
from the body of natives on the coast — the 
most numerous and the most savage of all the 
mobs on the island ! If we weaken our force 
by fighting with each other we shall become an 
easy prey to them." 

** Gammon !" said the mate. 

*' I do not wish to be devoured by those 
wretehesi" replied the bushranger, without 
being in the slighest degree moved by the con- 
temptuous expression of the mate : ** nor do I 
suppose the migor there would like to see his 
daughters torn lunb from limb, and chucked on 
that fire that the black devils have kindled 
yonder, and eaten before his face." 

" Gammon !" repeated the mate. 

'*That would be a fate," continued Mark, 
** too dreadful to contemplate. And therefore, 
I say, let us forget for a while our own quarrel, 
and join together to resist the attack of the na- 
tives." 

*< But we are not sure that they are natives,'* 
replied the major. 

*' Suppose it is the party that we saw in the 
boat coming after us," said the mate — '* the 
party that you persuaded os were bushrangers 
or pirates, or whatever you may like to call 
t|iem ; then, you know, there would be no dan- 
ger from them. I propose that two of us— that 
is, one from each side, should go and find out ; 
and in the meantime we will agree to a truce 
till our messengers come back." 

<< Agreed !" said Mark. *' I will go for one 
on my side, and you for one on the other." 

" I can't help thinking," said the mate to the 
major, in a whisper, «< that he is hatching some 
mischief or other ; bat he will find me wide 
awaka ' 



While the mate eommunieated this suepiemi 
to his eommander, Mark Brandon gave seme 
directions to his fiollowers ; and then the bush- 
ranger and the offieer set out together, each 
keeping a wary watch on the other to prevent 
sufprise or treachery. 



CliAPTER XT. 
TBS bushbanoba's gbmbboits convidbncr 

IN TBB HATB. 

Mabk BBANnoN had a very disagreeable sus- 
picion that the smoke which had been obeerved 
on the other side of the hill proceeded frota the 
party in pursuit, who had taken advantage of 
one of the little creeks or inleto with which that 
part of the ooast abounded to shelter thensselTes 
from the storm. 

The fire was not likely to have been kindled 
by natives ; for, so far as their haunts were 
known, they were not in the habit of making 
that part of the island the place of their tempo- 
rary habitation, as from its exposure to the odd 
and boisterous winds of the south, and from the 
greater part of its surface being scrub and roek, 
kangaroos were scarce, and opossums by no 
means plentiful; neither was the gum which 
forms so large a part of the food of tbenstives, 
to be found there in suflldent quantities to make 
it an eligible place of encampment, aa the mi- 
mosa, from which it is obtained, does not thrive 
in bleak and exposed situations. 

The chance in his favor of its bdng the na- 
tives who had lighted that fire, Mark Brandon 
felt was so small, that nothing hnt his own 
eager desire that it might be ao, could prompt 
him to cherish the hope. On the other hand, if 
it was the party in pursuit who bad. landed, 
then indeed bis position was most ovttioal and 
dangerous. There was the vessel lying in a 
basin from which it was impossible to extricate 
it against a contrary wind ; the present storm, 
which still raged, might last, perhaps, for some 
days ; and the sailors who composed the crew 
were at liberty, and prepared to resist any new 
aggression to the death. 

It was true that his own men were in posses- 
sion of all the fire-arms, which gave them a de- 
cided superiority ; hnt still the struggle would 
be a doubtful one ; and the reports of the mus- 
kets during the contest, would be sure to ghe 
information to those in pursuit of him and his 
followers, should it turn out as he feared, that 
the smoke which had been observed, proceeded 
from a fire made by the party in the boat ; and 
it was not to be supposed that they would 
neglect to keep a good look-out in the direction 
where the vessel might be expected to be vis- 
ible. 

The bushranger revolved all these thoughts 
in his mind, and in vain sought for a way out of 
his diflSculty : for once, his ingenuity was at 
fault ; he could devise no plan of escape ; he 
found himself in a *' dead fix." But still while 
there was life there was hope ; and he thought 
that if he could get rid of the sturdy mate, who 
stiode by his side, and who, he observed, kept 
a close watch on him, he might have a better 
chance of succeeding in any ulterior eperationa. 

The bushranger carried a double-barrel fowl- 
ing-piece, strong in the stock, and the mate had 
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in his hand a drawn ship^s-eutlas. Mark mea- 
sured the distance with bis eye which separa- 
ted the butt-end of hia pleee irom the hack of the 
mate's head ; he ealeuiated that he might 
swing the fowUng^pieoe round by a quick and 
vigorous moTement, and, without noise, rid 
himself of his inoonvenient companion by a 
single blow. With his aceustomed caution, 
his hands mechanically ibllowing out the 
thought which had suggested itself, he thought 
it right to remoTO the risk of the piece dischar- 
ging itself from the shock. He stopped, there- 
fore, for a moment on the precipitous hill which 
they were descending, and, opening the pans 
of the locks, shook out the primings and let 
down the hammers. 

<* What do you do that for V asked the mate, 
surprised at the proceeding ; ** is that the way 
to be ready for the natives 1 Why, they may 
be on us before you have time to prime again." 

" This Is rather an awkward place to scram- 
ble down," replied Mark, with an air of polite 
eoncern, and pointing to the gulf below them ; 
*< you see, if I was to chance to have a tumble, 
my piece might go off, and lodge its lead where 
it was not intended to go — ^in my body, or, per- 
haps^ in yours, friend." 

** Humph !" said the mate, ejaculating a sea- 
grunt, which at the same time served as a vent 
to his own ie^ngs, and conveyed to his com- 
panion the intimation that he was not to be 
gammoned by Mark*s blarney about his exces- 
site care for the mate's v^uable person ; — ^ he 
means something now, by that move," he said 
to himself; ** but whatever it is he's up to he'll 
find me wide awake." 

Shall I shoot himi thought Brandon : — ^no ; 
the report of the piece would be heard by both 
parties — by the vessel's people, and by the sol- 
diers; it must be done some other way; but 
he keeps out of my reach, as if he suspected 
the trick : — I must try another game. 

By this time they had descended into a 
deep and narrow gulley ; looking up, they 
saw before them a sharp and abrupt hill to 
climb, interspersed here and there with low 
shrubs and irregular masses of pointed rocks 
and stones. The bushranger guessed at once 
the sort of country they had lighted on, which 
was a succession of abrupt stony hills like the 
huge waves of a sea suddenly petrified into 
solidity: an exceedingly difficult country to 
make progress in, either on horseback or on 
foot, for while the actual distance gained in a 
straight line, as the bird flies, is veiy small, the 
length of ground gone over is very great, and 
very fatiguing from the continual up and down 
movement, and from the annoying obstmctions 
of the cutting fragments of sharp rock and loose 
stones met with at every step. 

As they mounted the hill, therefore, it is not 
to be Wondered at that the worthy seaman found 
the process of making way on shore, with his 
own legs, a much more laborious operation 
than making way on the water with sails and 
oars ; and although he took advantage of bis 
nautical experience, and made short tacks to 
the right and to the left of the hill, as he would 
have done against a contrary wind at sea, the 
work soon became too bard for him. 

*< I say, mate," he said to the bushranger, 
* th!s is going dead against a wind with a ven- 



geance ! now it*s rattling down stream [and 
then it*s up against tide, and whichever way it 
is it doesn't seem the better for my legs ! — ^I 
tell you what it is, I most come to an anchor, 
and that's the long and the short of it :" and 
saying this, he plumped himself down on the 
softest stone be could find convenient, and pro- 
ceeded to swab himself with much diligence. 

*' Luck's with me, after all," thought Mark, 
as he received this gladsome communication 
from the sailor, and saw him in an attitude of 
utter exhaustion from his exertions in the unu- 
sual exercise of walking on land ; " luck's with 
me after all ! and now is the time to disarm my 
veiy clever and very cautious friend of all sus- 
picion by a false confidence, and then he is 
mine to do what I please with — at least so far 
as one point goes : — 

''Friend," he said to the mate, "I sec I 
was wrong to propose that you should go with 
me; I ought to have remembered that you 
were more used to make your way up the 
shrouds of a ship than the sides of such hills as 
these ; — but I am used to them. However, we 
will not lose our object ; I must see how many 
natives there are yonder. Come now ; we have 
had a bout I allow ; but we are comrades in this 
venture : if I could trust to your honor not to 
take advantage of my confidence, I would try 
to have a loo^ at the black rascals alone — ^but 
you must be ready to stand by«me." 

'Til stand by you, if that's all," said the 
mate ; *' but what do you want me to do with 
your * confidence ' and your * blarney V " 

"There," said the bushranger, placing bis 
fowling-piece in the hands of the astonished 
mate ; " there's no blarney in that ; now, if you 
could be dishonorable, and treacherous, and a 
rascal— "Which I know you cannot*— you have 
me at your mercy." 

•( What the devil do you mean by this 1" said 
the honest seamen, completely overpowered by 
an act which placed the bushranger, seemingly, 
completely in his power. 

** What I mean is this f we are now all 
bound up together ; unless we stand by one 
another we shall never be able to resist the at- 
tack of two or three hundred natives, for they 
have learned the way of shooting with lighted 
arrows, and they never show any mercy to white 
people : — ^and the food they are fondest of above 
everything is human flesh." 

" The black villains !" 

V And I don't suppose you have any particu- 
lar desire to form one of the principal dishes at 
their supper to-night V 

*' That would be no joke !" 

"Now I will tell you what to do ; for I shall 
rely on your courage and coolness, which I am 
sure I can do as surely as on your honor — ^for 
my own life as well as your own, aod the lives 
of the major and his daughters depend on ou^^ 
activity." 

" Well, what do you wast me to do 1" 

"You must remain here without moving, 
and especially without making the least noisi* 
tiU I return." 

" And how long shall you be away 1" ' 

" We shall see : I will get as near to the na- 
tives as I can on my hands and knees, and try 
to find out what they are d^ing. If they are 
going away, we have only to Vo doae and wait 
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for their departure. Bat if they are waiting 
for the wreck of the vessel, I must find out 
their numbers, and then we must prepare for 
^ the worst." 

'* Well— let them come ; I don't much mind 
them ; only let me be on board the brig, and 
then we will astonish them, perhaps, with some- 
thing they don't expect." 

*' But if they discover me, I shall have to 

« make a run of it; and in that case I must 

depend on finding you here, and then we must 

fight our way back to the ship as well as we 

can." 

** Well Pm your man as far as the fighting 
goes ; but as to making a run of it, that's out of 
my line." 

'* Then I trust I may depend on you," added 
the bushranger ; " that you will neither move 
nor make the least noise to betray yourself till 
I return." 

" Never fear," replied the mate ; *• I never 
betrayed any man yet, and never will; you 
have placed confidence in me, by giving me 
your gun ; let you be bushranger or what not, 
you are safe with me as long as the bargain 
lasts — as long as the bargain lasts, mind, no 
longer.'* 

** Good,'* replied the bushranger ; *' and now 
I go on my errand ;" and mounting the hill with 
a vigorous step he passed over the top and 
presently disappeared from view. 

** And now," thought Mark Brandon, as he 
sat down on the brow of the bill behind a low 
shrub, and examined the charge and priming of 
the pistols which he carried — " what's to be 
done next 1 I have secured the mate : if he 
had insisted on going on instead of being so 
well inclined to sit still, it would have been im- 
possible to prevent him from discovering that 
instead of the smoke proceeding from a party 
of natives eager to devour us, it has been light- 
ed, as I strongly suspect, by the very party sent 
to assist the vessel, and to capture me and my 
companions ! But, luckily, he is knocked up ; 
I thought his sea legs would never carry him 
far over these hills. Now my game is clear 
before me ; I must keep the major and his 
people close, and especially this troublesome 
fellow of a mate, by making them believe that 
the natives are coming down on them every 
minute ; that will keep them quiet. Shall I 
get rid of the whole lot 1 I might do it perhaps, 
but there would be too much murder in it ; and 
besides, I fear I could never get the vessel out 
of that basin and through the narrow opening, 
which is not much wider than to allow it to 
pass through, without the assistance of the 
mate and his sailors ; my fellows could never 
do it. And that vessel is my only chance of 
escape from wretchedness and bondage ! To 
be sure I might take to the bush, for we have 
plenty of arms, and we might contrive to make 
a plant of provisions and necessaries. But 
what is the use of wandering about in the bush 1 
Of all lives that is the most wretched ! To be 
exposed to betrayal from one another every day 
and every hour, waking or sleeping! No! that 
existence is not worth having. Or to be alone 
—exposed to all the horrors of the terrible sol- 
itude of the bush, with every man's hand 
against you, without friend or companion. No 
— 4faat is a life of mekmcholy madness ! The 



brig— the brig's the thing \ At all hassrds, and 
cost what lives it may, sfaie most be secured ! 
But first I must assure myaelf to a certainty from 
what source that suspicions smoke proceeds. ** 
With such thoughts half muttered, and taking 
advantage of all the inequalities of the ground 
which would enable him to see without being 
seen, the bushranger proceeded rapidly, but 
warily, on his stealthy w«y. 



CHAPTER XII. 

MR. 8ILLIMAN DANCES " THB POLKA " WITH A 

KANGASOO. 

Snakblikb and with tortuous windings, keep- 
ing a sharp look-out in his hanardous course, 
and stopping from time to time to catch any 
sound that might betray his proximity to his 
enemies, the bushranger edged his way to the 
top of a sheltered height, f^om which he could 
command a view of the valley below. 

At a glance, he found his suspicions confirms 
ed ; he distinguished the red coats of the sol- 
diers, and the peculiar dress and air of the eon- 
staUes. He counted nine ; and in one of them 
he had no difilculty in recognizing the hat«l 
person of one of the most active and intelligent 
officers of the colony, well known for his activ- 
ity and courage, and one usually selected by 
the government authorities for the pursuit of 
runaway convicts in the bush. Mark knew 
him well, for on more than one occasion he had 
come into personal collision with him : and he 
ground his teetn, and clutched the shrub by 
which he was holding, as he looked down at 
his old enemy, who, like a pertinacious blood- 
hound, was on his track. 

The party sat listlessly about the fire, and 
seemed, as he thought, to be waiting for inform- 
ation to be brought by some scout, for they fre- 
quently looked in the direction of the south •, 
but the storm, which still raged violently, al- 
though it had ceased to rain, was. a sufficient 
reason why they should remain under shelter 
for a time ; and the bushranger judged that 
as they would be too prudent to divide their 
strength, they would remain where they were 
till the lulling of the waters should allow them 
to put to sea in their boat He descended from 
his post of observation and set out on his return 
to the spot where he had led the mate. 

He saw at once that the game to be played 
was to delay any outbreak on board till the pur- 
suing party, missing the vessel, and supposing 
it to have escaped to sea, should return home 
and report their failure ; but this was a difficult 
task to accomplish. The fears of the major 
for the safety of his daughters, and the deter- 
mination of the mate and of the incensed sailors 
to resist further violence, were fairly aroused ; 
and he felt that anything to be done could be 
effected only by the most consummate address 
and stratagem. 

The first thing, however, was to make the 
major and his crew believe that the natives 
were likely to be on them in force, and so to 
induce them, for the sake of the common safety, 
to act together, and to postpone their hostile 
intentions of retaliation till a safe opportunity. 
In this scheme accident favored the bushranger 
in a way that he least expected. 
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The romantic Mr. SiHintan foaitd hia spirit 
considerably damped by the snpplemental wet- 
ting which he got in the boat before it was 
sheltered from the broken seas, at the entrance 
of the chann^, bat it was with a tolerably he- 
roic air that he stepped on shore, and placed 
bis feot on the land of his adoption. The nov- 
elty of his sensations excited him to deliver his 
sentiments to the company on the occasion, 
and h() was aboat to hail the land of Van pie- 
men in a short and neat speech, and had lifted 
up his leg, in his enthusiasm, to assist his arm 
in an appropriate flourisb, when he was hailed 
by the constable : — 

" Hold hard, sir! don't put your foot down 
yet : keep still, and keep your leg up ; hold it 
up a little longer. There! it's going quietly 
away now." 

" What is itt" exclaimed the alarmed Jere- 
miah, with his arms outstretched, and with one 
foot in the air, in an attitude which, however 
becoming it might be in assisting a sudden burst 
of oratory, was both embarrassing and ladicrous 
^hen continued beyond its appropriate purpose ; 
" what is it 1 what's the matter 1" 

"Only a black snake," said the constable, 
quietly ; " I thought it would have been at you, 
for you are standing right in the way of its 
path, and a bite from a l^ack snake is an ugly 
affair, I can tell you.'' 

** A man of ours was bit by one of those ugly 
reptiles," said the corporal, " up at Sidney, in 
the bush there ; and in a few hours bis body 
was as black as your hat, and so gone that you 
could scarce distinguish his features. They're 
nasty creatures those black snakes ! the dia- 
mond ones they say are as bad, but at any rate 
they are not so bad-looking. Take care, sir, 
where you sit," he added to Mr. Silliman, who 
was about to seat himself on a low piece of 
stone convenient for the purpose; ** those 
stones are sometimes full of scorpions." 

" Scorpions !" cried out Jerry, who had an 
unspeakable horror of that mysterious reptile 
which he had never seen except in a bottle of 
spirits, and of whose powers and venomous 
disposition be bad the greatest dread : " are 
there scorpions in this country 1" 

** Lots ! You can hardly sit down in the 
bush without getting into the midst of them. 
Just pull up that stone and you'll soon see if 
you have lighted on a family." 

"With the assistance of a stake which was 
near him, Jerry presently upheaved the block 
of stone on which he had unwaringly seated 
himself, and to his infinite dismay, beheld some 
scores of those lively indigenes of the country, 
who, considerably disturbed by the unceremo- 
nious upliAing of their habitation, scudded io 
and fro with their abominable tails curled over 
their backs, and eyeing their enemy, as Jerry 
thought, most viciously. 

" Upon my word, this is a nice party to come 
among, and a pleasant reception do I have in 
this new country ! I think I had better remove 
farther off.'/ 

" They are nasty disagreeable things those 
scorpions," said the constable, **iH the bush 
especially ; and it's wonderful what quantities 
there are of them in the country ; but they are 
seldom large, at least those that I have seen ; I 
never saw one bigger than a good-sized blue- 
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bottle, and I never beard of their doing any 
body any harm, except stinging them a little. 
They're not near so bad as the tarantula spi- 
ders; those creatures really are ugly beasts, 
and venomous too." 

** How big are theyl" asked Jerry, by no 
means gratified at this enumeration of the in- 
habitants of the paradise which he had promised 
to himself: "any thinglike the spiders at bomel" 

" Lord love you ! Spiders at home ! why the 
spidera at home are nothing to the spiders 
here ; the tarantula is something like a spider ! 
There," said the constable, spreading out the 
fingers of his brawny hand on a bit of ground 
bare of grass — ^** There, suppose a greenish 
body as big as a chestnut, with hairy legs reach- 
ing out as far as ray fingers-^-^bat^s a tarantula 
spider !" 

" How very disgusting ! And pray what do 
the creatures live on 1" 

" Oh ! all sorts of insects ; they do say that 
they will sometimes catch small birds : but I 
can't say I ever saw them do it. You gener- 
ally find them living together like man and 
wife, under a stone, where they make them- 
selves a chamber ; and they grow monstrous 
big sometimes. I have often seen them on 
the blue gum trees, so I suppose they find fooa 
on them to their liking. It's a remarkable 
fact," continued the constable, who was fond 
of showing his knowledge of colonial customs 
and productions, "that the tarantula spider 
will always drop on your face if it has the op- 
portunity; I have' often thought why it was, 
but I never could make out the reason ; may 
be the white man's face resembles some sur- 
face where they catch their food ; some think 
that it's the motion of the eyelashes that at- 
tracts them ; but whatever it may be, they do 
it, that's all I know. I declare — if there isn't 
one of them just above yoor head, on that dead 
branch, just agoing to make a drop on you I" 

As he spoke one of the spiders so described 
and vituperized, as if in retaliation of the abuse 
which had been so copiously lavished on its 
species, and invited perhaps by the temptation 
of the broad round cheeks of Mr. Silliman, who 
was lying on his back in a position of luxurious 
repose, dropped slap on his face, and embracing 
it with its long hairy legs presented an admira- 
ble specimen for the cabinet of a naturalist. 
But the thoughts of the terrified Jeremiah were 
by no means inclined to take that scientific 
direction. On the contrary, he roared out 
most lustily, as he hastily brushed the creature 
from his face, and regained his legs with al- 
most unexampled activity. 

In truth, the afiiicted Jerry was almost at 
his wits' end with his succession of misadven- 
tares ;•— he had been chucked into the sea ; rub- 
bed into life again by the medium of salt-junk ; 
assailed by snakes; infested with scorpions; 
and now was pitched on by an ugly tarantula 
for his feeding-ground ! 

" What's coming next 1" he cried out, " I 
can neither sit, nor stand, nor lie, but some- 
thing attacks me ! I shall be driven out of 
the island !" 

"I have observed that before," said the 
constable ; " those spiders have a fancy to 
drop on the face ; I suppose it resembles some- 
thing they are used to feed on." 
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<*Miich oUJfed to you,'* said Jerry, as he 
puined a pointed efeiek tturoui^ the bloated body 
of the spiier, whoae aiie and ugiy appearanoe 
fuUy answered the description of the ecmstable ; 
" but I'll thank you not to make a meal of aiiy 
part of nay precious features. 1*11 put an end 
to your fuB at any rate," he eontinuedf smashr 
ing his enemy np with the stiek ; ** and now," 
he ejaculated disconsdately, *«what to do I 
don't know! for st»ad or sit where I wiU, it 
seems I am sare to put my foot in some mess 
or other. Would there be any haim," he asked, 
** in taking a look over that hill yonder 1 Any 
natiyes about herel" 

''.Oh ! there are no natives on this side of 
the island," said the constable; *'they like 
to be where there are plenty of trees for the 
opossums and grass for the kangaroos. You 
can take a spell over the hill if you like ; go 
straight on and keep us in sight; there's no 
fear of the natives so £ir down as this, they 
seldom come to the coast at this end ; but 
don't go far away, or you may lose yourself; 
a stranger soon loses himself in the bush in 
this country." 

'* Who will go with me 1" asked Jerry ; but 
the men were exhausted with pulling at the 
oar, and no one was inclined to accompany 
him; tho adventurous Jerry therefore was 
obliged to go alone. ''I sbaU know my way 
back," he said, ^ by the smoke of our fire ;" and 
80 saying, he ascended the hill to get a view of 
the country, and was disappointed to find that 
he could see nothing but another hill before 
him. 

He descended^ however, to the bottom, and 
found himself in a deep gulley or deft between 
the hills.. He had already received consider- 
able alarm from a horrible-looking animal 
poking his nose out at him from a thicket : the 
animd was quite hlaok, of the aixe of a little 
pig, rough and of ferocious aspect, popularly 
known in the colony by the name of a ''devil," 
that being the most appropriate appellation 
which could be bit on in a hurry to convey the 
combined idea of its savageness and ugliness. 

In trying to avoid it, Jerry stumbled over a 
wombat, a creature about as big as a hadger, 
and considered good eating by the natives. 
The cry of terror which he uttered scared 
them both away, but he began to repent him 
of his adventurous expedition. 

Winding his way to the right, he came to an 
open space of green grass clear of brush and 
stones, and to his inexpressible delight beheld 
a living specimen of the animal whose likeness 
he had often gazed on in books with wonder 
and admiration-^a real, live kangaroo ! 

It happened that on this oecasion he had 
fallen in with a male of the largest species, 
known popularly in the colony as a " boomah." 
The animal stood nearly six feet high on his 
haunches, and was feeding with much relish 
on the young sweet grass. As it hopped leis- 
urely and lazily to a fresh place, Jerrry had 
the opportunity of admiring the length and 
thickness of its immense tail, which protruded 
in a straight line from behind, forming a trian- 
gle with its two legs, and affording a firm sup- 
port to its body as it sat upright. 

Struck with the size and beauty of the erea- 
tare, the enterprising Jerry was seized with 



an iiresis^rie deshe to appropriate the mag- 
nificent piece of venisoa to himself; and having 
read that the kangaroo ia a timorous beast, he 
theaght he should have no difiiculty in becom- 
ing master of its p^von, if he could only get 
doBe enough to the animal to give it a knock 
on the head. Had he been near enoni^ to 
observe the iniaeipal daw on the kangaxt>e*s 
hind leffs, about five inches long, as hard as an 
iron spike and tolerably sharp at the point, he 
might have paused in his valorous design ; but 
as this weapon of offence and defence was 
unknown to him, he bad no idea that there 
could be any danger in a personal encounter 
with a kangaroo. 

Armed with a stout stiok, therefore, he ad- 
vanced, slowly and cautiously, endeavoring to 
reach the animal from behind in order not to 
give it the alarm, and calculating that one 
smart blow on the head would stun the crea- 
ture, so as to render it an easy prey. In this 
way he approached within ten yards of the 
boomah, when suddenly raising its head from 
the grass the creature turned round and sat up 
on its haunches, gazing on Jerry as it seemed 
with not less curiosity than Jerry gazed on the 
kangaroo. 

Whether it was that it mistook the adven- 
turous, cockney for one of its own^species, or 
that it was desirous on its own part to investi- 
gate the new specimen in natural history which 
Jerry's person presented, the creature was ap- 
parently desirous to make acquaintance wiUi 
the strange animal, and making a little hop it 
alighted close to its new firiend. 

Astonished at this unexpected familiarity, 
and catching a sight of the middle claws of bis 
hind legs as the kangaroo made his fraternal 
approadi, Jerry made a corresponding bop 
backwards. 

Confirmed in his (pinion of relationship by 
the dexterity with which Jerry executed this 
movement, the boomah wagged his great tail 
and made another advance, which was met 
with a similar movement backwards on the 
part of Jerry, and in this way they performed 
a circle round the green sward, much to the 
amusement, it is to be presumed, of the kan- 
garoo, but by no means satisfactorily to Jerry. 

Far from being gratified with the perform- 
ance of this '* Kangaroo" Polka, he was, on the 
contrary, very angry to find himself chasseed 
in so peremptory a manner. Watching his 
opportunity, therefore, he raised his stiok and 
dealt his partner a Mow on the head which 
made the kangaroo shake it with visible dis- 
satisfaction ; but incensed, it seemed, to me^ 
with so ungracious a return for his acts ol 
courtesy, the huge boomah made a bound to 
Jerry, and embracing him with his fore paws 
was about to apply his terrible claw in the way 
in which those animals rip up in a moment the 
strongest dogs, when Jerry set up so fearful a 
cry, that the creature, after making a few hops 
with him in his paws, let him go with affright ; 
and Jerry, rejoiced to be released from the for- 
midable hug of his new friend, without looking 
behind him, and expecting every moment to 
feel the kangaroo's great toe at his back, rushed 
down the hill and tumbled over head and heels « 
to the bottom. 

Opening his month to give vent to a great 
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breath, and bis eyes to look about him, be sud- 
denly found the barrel of a horse^pistol thrust 
into the former, and with the latter be beheld, 
to his horror and amaaement, the ieatures of 
the bushranger ! who, not less surprised to be- 
hold the man who had been tossed overboard, 
but more practised in ooncealing his emotions, 
intimated to Mr. SiUiman in m calm, distinct 
voice, whose tones were suitable to the politest 
and most agreeable aoBoaQcemeot : 

"If you move or make the least noise, 111 
blow your brains out !" 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

AN BXTEXPOBK NATITE. 

Whatsveb inclination the unfortunate Jerry 
might have had to indulge in exclamation or 
remonstrance was effectually checked by the 
proximity of the horse-pistol ; nor could he fail 
to observe that it was on the fuU-cock, and 
that the finger of the bushranger was on the 
trigger I 

If the reflections which be hastily made 
during his transit from the deck of the brig were 
grave, those that he made on the present occa- 
sion were of a cast still more serious, inasmuch 
as the danger was greater and more imminent ; 
for he felt that the slightest movement or 
shock, either on his own part or on that of his 
enemy, would cause the contents of the pistol 
to be discharged into the innermost recesses of 
his brain. 

He took especial care, therefore, to keep per- 
fectly still, with his eyes wide open and fixed 
in extended horror on the bushranger, but 
mentally vowing, with all his might, that if 
ever it should be his iofinite good fortune again 
to get within sound of the bells in Cheapside, 
he would, take most particular care to keep 
within hearing of them for ever aAerwards ! 

" Hold up your arms," said the buahranger, 
after he had contemplated for a brief space the 
excessive terror of his victim. 

Jerry held up his arms. 

'* If I take the pistol from your mouth will 
you promise to be quiet 1" 

Jerry made the best signs he could to signify 
his entire concurrence with that proposition. 

«* Be still then," said the bushranger, " while 
I empty your pockets." 

The operation was completed to the bush- 
raager's satisfaction, but nothing appeared to 
cause particular observation. 

" Now," said Mark, who bad suddenly con- 
ceived what he thought a novel and bright idea, 
"Strip!" 

" Strip 1" saM Jerry ; " what take my clothes 

offi" 

<* All," said the bushranger. 

** I shall be so cold," Jerry ventured to re- 
monstrate. 

<* Strip!" repeated the bushranger, reoock- 
ing the pistol. 

Jerry looked behind him, and before him) and 
around him ; but there was no help nigh ; he 
was entirely in the bushranger's power. He 
took off his blue jacket; and th^ hut waist- 
coat ; and then he paused. 

" Breeches next," ««id Mavk, iri^h ft fie^roe 
air. 



'' What are you goiog to do with me t*' said 
Jerry, in a lamentable tone ; for he began to 
apprehend that the baateuiger had a design to 
turn him naked into the bush, and visions of 
snakes, and scorpions, and tarantula spiders 
rose before him ! 

"Off with them I" 

*'.I shall be bit to death," sakl Jerry. 

" Quick," said the bushraager, presenting the 
pistol. 

"Well, you needn't be is such a harry; 
there — ^I suppose that will do nbw." * 

" Stockinips and shoes ofl[l" 

*^ But my feet will be eut to pieees on these 
horrid rocks ; and I shall eate& cold. Gracious 
heaven! was ever man so treated before t 
There — ^I hope that's all," said poor Jerry, m 
bis shirt fluttered in the breeze. 

" For the present ; now pack up your clothes 
in a bundle." 

Jerry did as he was bid. ' 

" Now march, on to that little pool of vratei^ 
that you see yonder." 

What, in the name of all that's extraordinary, 
is the man going to do with me 1 thought Jerry, 
as he marched on before with his bundle, with 
^he bushranger behind, his eternal pistol touch- 
ing his back occasionally, as if to remind him 
to be on his good behavior. They found, as 
the bushranger expected, a particular sort of 
black mud, which he considered would be well 
suited to his purpose; on bis way he had 
picked up several pieees of soft red ochre, 
which he placed to soak at the edge of the pooL 

What's the meaning of all thisi thought 
Jerry ; is the bushranger a madman after all t 

" You see that nice blade mod," said Mark. 

" YeSj I see it," said Jerry; 

" Now let me see how sooq you can make a 
native of yourself; yoa will smear yourself all 
over with that paint ; and be quick about it ; 
for I am rather in a hurry, and lif I can't finish 
the business this way," he added, ** I shall be 
oUiged to finish it in another," tapprng the 
barrel of his pistol with his finger. 

**This is dowsrigbt brutality to make me 
dirty myself all over in that way ! Heavens ! 
what a figure I am making mys^f !" 

"You mistake," said the bushranger, sar- 
eastieally, and with a Mephistophelian smile ; 
" unencumbered and undisguised with artificial 
vestments you have now reoovered the natural 
dignity of man ; and, by plastering yoor body 
all over with that mud, you will defend it from 
the attacks of numerous insects which would 
otherwise annoy yoa. Stay, I will just finish 
you up a bit, and then I think you will do.'* 

Saying this, ha hastily made him a wig of 
long grass, whioh he stuck on lus head, and 
availing himself of the red oehre, which ^zm 
now in the condition of a convenient pigment, 
he flourished two round red patches on either 
cheek, and made sundry daubs with it on Jerry's 
chest and legs. 

" And aow," he said, " you look really lUce-a 
child of nature, and the natives themselves 
would take yon for a brother; there is only 
one other little thing to do ; excuse me, but it 
must be dono, because, yon are aware, we 
never give away a chaaee ; — ye»--I must gag 
you, I must iedeed ; but I won't hxuX '^^v^^S. 
yoa will \» ^Vs^. 'X?Qsstft^\:MX^^ff«^.^^^cssai8ci^ 
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and now ytm toAy oone along and finiah the 
next part of your perfonnanee." 

The bushranger looked about, and presently, 
spying what he wanted, he cut from the other 
side of the pool three long slender sticks re- 
sembling the spears of the natives, which he 
placed m Jerry's hands, and desired him to 
shake them menacingly when he gave direc- 
tions, threatening him with instant death if he 
disobeyed his injunctions in the slightest point. 
In this way he led him by a convenient route, 
carefully avoiding the place where he had left 
the mate, to a spot in view of the vessel, where 
he desired him to remain, for the greater s^ 
eurity finding his hands together ; and then 
he sought the mate with all expedition, and led 
him back to the vessel. 

*< Well,*' said the mate, '< what have you 
seen! any natives r* 

" Three hundred at the very least ; the most 
ferocious mob I ever set eyes on ! They are 
aware, I am sure, that the vessel has been 
driven into the bay yonder, and that we are 
few in number, for the women are preparing 
their weapons, and the men are dancing their 
war-dance ; we shall have them down upon us 
before night. We must lose no time in regain- 
ing the brig and putting her in a state of de- 
fence.'* 

'* The devil ! Then we must make a fight 
of it. What's thatV said the seaman, after 
they had proceeded some distance, when he 
turned round to see what was in his wake ; 
*' what's that V* pointing to the spot where the 
bushranger had left Jerry, who now became 
visible. 

'* That's one of their scouts ; they have sent 
him on, I have no doubt, to watch us ; but I'll 
be bound they are placed all round us, only 
their bodies being black, you can't distinguish 
them from the charred stumps of the trees." 

" Are those speai^ that he has got in his 
hands, shaking that way 1" 

" Yes ; spears curiously tipped with sharp 
pieces of flint ; they can hurl them to a great 
distance, and when the natives are in numbers 
they become formidable weapons, to say no- 
thing of their waddiea and their womeras." 

"Waddies! What are they 1" 

** They are short thick clubs abont four feet 
long, made of hard wood, with which they bat- 
ter in your skull by repeated blows; but the 
womera is the worst weapon." 

«* What's a womera 1" 

<*It's a semicircular piece of hard wood 
shaped in the form o£ an elongated crescent, 
with a aharp edge inside ; the natives have 
the knack of throwing it with a peculiar sleight 
of hand difficult to be described, and they can 
bring down with it an emu or a kangaroo, or a 
man in their fights ; and the curiosity of the 
weapon is, that if it miases the object at which 
it is cast, its revolving motion in the air 
causes it to return to the same spot nearly 
fsom whence it was thrown. I have stood by 
a Sydney native who has hurled it at an angle 
of about forty-five degreea almost out of sight, 
and I have had to jump aside pretty quickly to 
avoid being struck with it on its return to the 
spot it was thrown from." 

**yery curiona, indeed! but here's thevea- 
ael« thank Heaven ! And now we will pnt her 



in fighting trim. If we must have a boat with 
these natives, we'll teach 'em a thing or two 
before we have done with 'em." 

Expectation was eager on board to hear the 
information of the explorers, but the sight of 
the supposed native had so taken possession of 
the mate's mind, and he was so full of^his plans 
for the coming fight, that he relieved the bush- 
ranger of all trouble to coin more lies to de- 
ceive the major and the rest of the crew as to 
the hostile intentions of the savages. And the 
ship's glass having been directed to the spot in 
the distance where Jerry had been judiciously 
posted by Mark Brandon to serve as a conspic^ 
uous object to corroborate his story of the 
natives, they beheld that much-abused individ- 
ual in all the glory of black mud and red ochre, 
performing the part of a native to the bush* 
ranger's admiration, and brandishing his spears 
and stamping about in the cold with a vigor and 
a ferocity of manner calculated to inspire awe 
infthe beholders ! 

But there was one thing which Mark, astute 
as he was, had overlooked in his proceedings. 
He had forgotten that in the same way that 
the person of Jerry disguised as a native was 
visible to those on board, so was the brig vis- 
ible to Jerry. Indeed, no sooner did Jerry 
Catch sight of the vessel in the bay than he al- 
most jumped out of his skin in the excess of 
his delight, and in his endeavor to give intima- 
tion ^ to those on board of his own identity, 
but as he did not know how near the dreaded 
bushranger might be to him, he was afraid for 
a long time to move from his position. But he 
endeavored to make up for that self-denial by 
the most frantic antics and gestures, which 
served only to confirm those on board the ves- 
sel, who were watching him through the ship's 
glass, in their opinion of the ferocious and 
cannibalistic intentions of him and his blood- 
thirsty companions. 

Mark Brandon, however, was presently struck 
with the fault which he had committed in mak- 
ing known to Jerry the fact of the safety and 
of the position of the vessel. He announced, 
therefore, to those on board, who were indus- 
triously putting the brig in a state of defence, 
that he would go on shore again and endeavor 
to ascertain further information of the move- 
ments of the natives, an offer which was highly 
applauded by the mate, and cordially approved 
by the major, who were almost led to forget 
the bushranger's duplicity and violence in his 
laudable anxiety to preserve the women from 
the threatened attack. Besides, the honest 
mate's heart had been quite won by the bush- 
ranger's confidence in placing his gun in his 
hands : — 

*' Let bygones be bygones," he said ; " afler 
all, it was natural for the man to wish to escape 
from the country where he was a convict and a 
slave ; and if he is ready now to stand by qs, 
and fight against the natives like an honest man, 
why his help is as good as another's." 

It was not without some anxiety, however, 
that Mark proceeded in the direction of the 
spot where he had left his prisoner ; and when 
he arrived there he found his fears confirmed, 
for nothing was left of Jerry and bis accoutre- 
ments but two of the spears, and the cord with 
which the bushranger had bound him. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



A SUBPRI8B. 



Jbrvy's first impulse was to rasa down to 
the vessel, and take bis ehanceof the reception 
he might meet with, as anything was better 
than to be stuck up on a height, and made to 
perform a pantomime in which he was the 
chief and only performer ; but the fear of en- 
countering the bushranger and his associates, 
with a liveiy remembrance of the very uncer- 
emonious manner in which he had been pitched 
overboard on a former occasion, added to his 
modest disinclination to appear before the young 
ladies in a character as novel as it was unbe- 
coming, decided him against that course, and 
he determined, bound as he was, to endeavor 
to find his way back to his companions in the 
boat. 

By dint of great exertion, and of convulsions 
of wriggling, he contrived to extricate his arms 
from their confinement, and was about to re- 
sume his clothes, which lay in a bundle at his 
feet ; but catching sight of the bushranger at 
that moment in the hollow, who was hastening 
to rectify the blunder which he had made in 
allowing his prisoner to get sight of the vessel, 
he snatched up his bundle, and, with a celerity 
which would have done credit to a real native, 
he darted ofiTin the direction of the hill, which 
he had marked as overtopping the spot where 
the soldiers and constables, with the boat, had 
taken shelter. 

Mark had no sooner ascertained the flight of 
his prisoner than he guessed his course, and 
felt all the danger which wouM result from the 
information which he would give of the safety 
of the vessel, and of its position in the bay. 
Without hesitating a moment, he followed in 
the direction which he judged Jerry would take ; 
and as he was more used to keep a straight 
line among the undulating hills than the pur- 
sued, it was not long before he caught sight of 
Jerry, with his shirt tails streaming in the wind, 
making vigorous attempts to surmount the hill 
which overhung the inlet where the boat of his 
companions lay sheltered. 

The bushranger was strongly tempted to put 
an end to the embarrassment in a summary 
manner. He put his piece to his shoulder, and 
covered the unfortunate Jerry with a deadly 
aim ; but at this moment the form of another 
person uprose over the crest of the hill, who, 
although visible to the bushranger, was unseen 
by Jerry. 

The man came over the top of the hill in the 
direction in which Jerry was advancing ; when, 
to his amazement, beholding the figure of what 
he supposed to be a native in a state of active 
aggression rushing on him with a spear in his 
hand, he hastily fired off his musket, and, im- 
mediately turning tail, made the best of his way 
back, followed by Jerry, who, out of breath and 
unable to articulate connected words, screeched 
and screamed unearthly sounds, which only 
made the terrified man scramble on the faster. 

In this way they dashed into the constable's 
temporary encampment ; when Jerry, overjoyed 
and exhausted, threw himself on the ground, 
where he was immediately seized and held fast. 

The soldiers, meanwhile, held their muskets 
ready to repel what they conjectured to be an 



attack from the natives, although the mode of 
its commencement seemed contrary to all the 
rules of war, native or foreign. But by this 
time Jerry had been raised up: joining his 
bands together, and looking up towards the sky, 
he uttered a pious ejaculation :— - 

« Thank God I'V 

<* Why, man, what has happened to you V* 
said the constable, who, notwithstanding the 
black mud and red ochre, had no difiSculty in 
recognizing the podgy person of the corpulent 
Mr. Silliman ; ** w^t on earth has induced 
you to disguise yourself this fashion 1'* 

** It wasn't me',*' sighed out Jerry, ** it was 
the bushranger !" 

*' The bnshranger ! What, Mark Brandon V 

*'The very same! He's here, and there, 
and everywhere ! I was trying to catch a kan- 
garoo, when somehow tbe plaguy beast caught 
hold of me, and I tumbled down the hill, and 
when I got to the bottom, who should there be 
waiting for me but that confounded bushranger, 
and the moment I opened my mouth to speak, 
he clapped a pistol in it, and there I was hard 
and fast.*' 

" How is this 1" said the corporal ; ** Mark 
Brandon was on board the vessel, and now you 
say he is on shore — are you quite sure it is the 
same man 1" 

'* Sure ! There can be no mistake about 
that ; whoever has been in his clutches once, 
will be sure to know him again ! He set me 
on the top of a height, and there I saw tbe brig 
safe and sound in a little bay, surrounded by 
hills just like a basin." 

" The brig near us !" exclaimed the constable 
in surprise ; ** well, that's a bit of luck I didn't 
expect. We must look about us,^coiporal, and 
be alive; we shall have work to do before 
night now." 

"Yes," continued Jerry, "there was the 
brig ; and with a glass they could have seen 
me, if they had looked that way ; and that ras- 
cal, Mark, made me jump and caper about like 
a native — but what for, I'm sure, I don't know; 
I only know it was extremely disagreeable." 

"I have it," said the constable, after a few 
moments' reflection. " Mark never does any 
thing without a reason. Depend upon it thai; 
by some means or other, Mark has discovered . 
that we are here ; and his object has been to 
keep the crew close, and to persuade them that 
the natives will attack them ; and be made this 
little gentleman paint himself up for that very 
purpose, and placed him in view of the vessel 
to make those on board believe that tbe natives 
really were near them. Now, corporal, we . 
have no time to lose ; we must get on board 
that vessel, somehow, before a change of wind 
will allow it to leave the bay and put to sea. 
What is your sentry making motions at, and 
pointing up channel as if be saw something? 
Go and see," he said to the other constable. 
" It can't be the bushrangers coming down on 
us; look to your arms, my men,— let us be 
ready. Corporal, you had better take the com- 
mand when it comes to fighting : I am used to 
the bush, and to the ways of the bushrangers ; 
but, when it comes to the scratch, I am under 
your orders, yon know. Every man to hi$ 
trade, say I." 

The constable's messenger quickly retorned 
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frith the tidings that another b<Mit was coining 
down the channel along the coast, and would 
presently be near the entrance of the creek. 
** He had scarcely delivered his message, when 
a large boat shot round and entered the inlet, 
containing a sergeant's guard, under the com- 
mand of an ensign, who had been dispatched 
by the govemmeot snthoritiee, in consequence 
of the suspicious moTements of the brig, which 
had been telegraphed to head-quarters. They 
brought the information, also, that a large body 
of convicts, supposed lo be thirty in number, 
had escaped in the same direction as Mark 
Brandon ; and it was feared that if they were 
able to join hfm they would become» under his 
leadership, a formidable body, and requiring the 
additional aid which was sent to the constable's 
assistance. 

The ensign, on whom now devoWed the com- 
mand of the party, proceeded to make the 
necessary inquiries for his guidance, in which 
Mr. Siiliman became an important person, as 
he alone had been a witness of the a6ts of the 
bushrangers. The ensign proceeded to inter- 
rogate him with military precision. 

**How many of the bushrangers are there 1" 

" Six," replied Mr. Siiliman, '' besides Mark 
Brandon ; but he is as good as a dozen him- 
self." 

*' That's seven. Now, how many are the 
crew and passengers on board the brig V 

** There are nine sailors," replied Mr. Siili- 
man, " and the mate, and me — no, I'm here — 
that's ten men ; and the steward and the boy — 
that's twelve; and the major and his two 
daughters-^tfaat's fifteen in all. If I was there 
it would be sixteen." 

" The major ! Major who 1" 

'* Oh ! I forgot ; Major Horton and his two 
daughters." 

" Major Horton !" 

" Yes, Major Horton." 

" And his two daughters, did you say V 

"Yes. Helen is the elder one, and Louisa 
the other." 

"Helen Horton!" exclaimed the ensign, not 
able to restrain his surprise ; " how very ejrtra- 
ordinary! And pray," said he, in a tone in 
which might be observed a little vexation, 
** have you come in the same vessel with them 
from England 1" 

** To be sure I did. I gave the major a hun- 
dred guineas for my passage, and paid the 
money down before I left the river ; and the 
only thing I bargained for was, that there 
should be lots of bottled porter ; the cigars I 
found myself." 

"Major Horton, with Helen and Louisa!" 
repeated the ensign ; " what a singular circum- 
stance. Those rascals have not ill-treated 
themi" he asked, suddenly turning to Mr. 
Siiliman ; " if they have insulted them by word 
or look I will show them no mercy, so far as 
depends on me." 

" Oh ! Mr. Brandon is quite the gentleman," 
replied Jerry. " He just chucks you into the 
sea, or knocks you down with the butt-end of 
a musket, or makes a native of you, but it's all 
done in the politest way in the world! It's 
impossible to complain of him, and I wish I 
had him, with his neck just under my two 
thumbs ; if I didn't give him such a squeeze as 



he would remember all the days of his life, my 
name's not Jeremiah Siiliman, that's all." 

Mr. Trevor, who held a commission in the 
regiment, a division of which had lately arrived 
in Van Diemen's Land, was a young man about 
two-and4wenty years of age, who had entered 
the army from an enthusiastic predilection for 
a military Ufe. He had eagerly embraced the 
opportunity of going out to Australia, as be 
considered that those new and unexplored re- 
gions presented a new field of adventure, an- 
trodden by the foot of the vulgar traveler, and 
likely to furnish scenes of romantic adventure, 
in which his spirit of enterprise might find op- 
portunity for exercise. He had met Helea 
Horton about two years before at a foreign 
watering-place, where he had been captivated 
by her beauty, and had been powerfully strock 
with a character of mind which, in its courage 
and independence, was similar to his own. 
Circumstances had separated them at the time ; 
but the impression which Helen had made on 
him was too powerful to be forgotten, and he 
had taken much pains to trace out the place ot 
her abode, in England and abroad, but without 
success. 

To meet with her again, after his vain search 
for her in Europe, struck him as the most 
romantic coincidence in his life ; and it added 
not a little to his zeal in recovering the vessel, 
and in capturing the marauders, to think that 
he should at the same time do a most important 
service to one whom he now regarded as re- 
served, by a propitious destiny, to enable him to 
show to the world a gallantry and courage, lor 
the exercise of which he had never yet found 
an appropriate occasion. Full of ardor, there- 
fore, for the enterprise, and bearing in mind the 
possibility of the thirty additional prisoners 
having joined Mark Brandon's party, he lost no 
time in consulting with the constable, who was 
an experienced hand in the bush, as to the best 
means of regaining possession of the vessel. 

The shades of evening were now fast draw- 
ing in, but as the nature of the business was 
pressing, and as it was possible for the brig, by 
a sudden turn of wind, to be carried out of the 
bay by the bushrangers who were supposed to 
have possession of her, he decided on making 
an immediate attempt to recover her, and at 
any rate to establish his party in -a position 
commanding the outlet of the .bay. 

As the wind and sea were too rough and high 
to allow of their making progress in the boats, 
it was resolved that a sufficient guard should 
be left for their protection, and that the ensign, 
with the soldiers under his command, with the 
addition of the constables as guides and assist- 
ants, should proceed at once to a convenient 
spot in the vicinity of the bay, and then to aot 
according to circumstances. 

They moved on accordingly, guided by Jerry 
and one of the constables ; but as the darkness 
increased, and as the country was difficult, in 
terspersed with loose rocks, and intersected 
continually with deep ravines embarrassing to 
cross, and as they were obliged to be cautious 
to nvoid a disgraceful surprise, their progress 
was necessarily slow. 

In the mean time Mark Brandon had not been 
idle. He had viewed from a convenient am- 
bush the whole proceedings of the pursuing 
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party — ^the arrlTai of the reioforcement, and 
the arrangements which be partly aaw and 
partly guessed for4he advance of the military. 
But as night was approaching^ he judged that 
no attempt would be made in the dark to re- 
cover possession of the brig ; and he calculated, 
therefore, that he bad eight hours before him 
to form his own plans, and make his own prep- 
arations. 

But at this point his ingenuity was for a time 
at a loss. He had fully succeeded in impress- 
ing on the fears of the crew, that an attack 
from the natives was to be apprehended — a 
delusion in which he had been materially as- 
sisted by the admirable acting, unconscious 
though that individual was of his pantomimic 
talents, of the excited Jerry ; but the time was 
now come when some other scheme must be 
contrived, either to put off the threatened attack 
of the soldiers, or to repel it successfully when 
made. Any attempt to persuade the major and 
the mate that it was an attack of bushrangers 
h6 felt would be idle, as, at the first appearance 
of the rescuing body» and especially of the red 
ooats of the soldiers, they would be aware that 
it was a party sent to their succor, and they 
would be prepared to assist in their own liber- 
ation. Could he contrive to get the mate and 
the migor again in his power with the crew, 
and then, by keeping the vessel in the middle 
of the bay, which was of an oval shape, and 
about two miles across in its broadest part, 
fight it out with the parties on shore, and trust 
to chance for the favorable opportunity of a 
change of wind to run the vessel out to sea 1 

That was a bold thought ; but it was the best 
plan, if it could be done. But how to do it, with 
the major and his chief officer on their guard, 
and the crew ready to resist T Still it was his 
only ehance of escape from the colony, and a 
life in the bush was both hazardous and un- 
profitable. Such an opportunity might never 
oceur again ; the vessel was small and handy ; 
he had possession of* her ; she was ready for 
sea, for under the directions of the mate her 
deck had been already disencumbered of the 
main-top-mast, which had been shattered in the 
gale, and the vessel had been put in as good 
trim as circumstances allowed. If he could 
once get to sea he could repair damages, he 
considered, at his leisure ; and as to any boats 
which might be sent in pursuit, he had no fear 
of being able either to distance them, or to beat 
them off. 

He determined, therefore, on the bold plan ; 
and he immediately bent his thoughts to efibct 
its execution, before daylight and the knowledge 
of the proximity of their friends should give the 
major and his party the advantage. As he re- 
volved these thoughts he arrived at the edge of 
the bank to which the vessel was moored, and 
stepping on board, hastily gave directions for 
moving the vessel into the centre of the 
bay. 

** I have been watching the natives," he said, 
" and they are preparing for a night attack ; oar 
best plan therefore is to remove the vessel oat of 
the reach of their spears and arrows." 

** I have no great fear of their spears and ar- 
rows,'* Eiaid the mate ; ** there are enough of us, 
I think, to stand any attack that the natives can 
make on us ; but there's no harm in moving the 



brig to the middle of the bay^ if fon can keep 
her there. You see there are little eddies 
and currents of wind flying all round us under 
these hills, and there's no knowing where a pufif 
may come from ; and it's getting darkish, and 
we don't know what rock or shoal we may 
light on in this outlandish piace. But do as 
you please, there's no harm in being safC) at any 
rate. I only wish the wind vroold change, and 
then we might get out of this ^ap ; though it 
has proved a lucky trap for us, for the matter of 
that. I thought it was sdl over with the poor 
brig just before she shot into that opening yon^ 
der ! But let us thank God for onr luck, and 
keep our eyes open for what's to come next. 
Your friends there don't look very sociable," 
he continued, pointing to the six bushrangers, 
who, with their muskets in ^eir hands, stood 
ranged in a line on the krboard side of the 
quarterrdeck, while the sailors, unarmed, were 
congregated together in the fore-part of the ves- 
sel : " is this to be the game all night !" 

*< Sorry to hurt your feelings," said Mark 
Brandon, ** but you know it's a truce at pesent ; 
but my people feel more easy in their minds that 
way ; no offence meant) however." 

"Well," replied the mate; "but that's not 
the way to make other people feel easy in their 
minds, to have loaded muskets cocked at them 
that fashion, all night ; it's not very polite to the 
ladies — ^mister — mister pilot !'* 

" Perhaps the ladies might prefer to go on 
shore," replied Mark. 

" But who are to protect them from the na- 
tives 1" 

" Take your own crew to protect them, if you 
wiD, while I take care of the ship." 

" But our sailors have no arms." 

" Let them take arms," said Mark ; "you see, 
Mr. Northland, I am inclined to trust you, 
though you will not trust me." 

" Eh !" exclaimed the mate, a sudden and, as 
he flattered himself, a brilliant thought occur- 
ring to him ; " and you say you will let us tako 
arms on shore with us 1" 

" To be sure I will, to protect the ladies." 

The mate immediately dived down to the 
major, who was in the cabin with his daughters, 
and proposed to him to accept the bushranger's 
offer. 

" But that would be abandoning the vessel to 
the bushrangers," suggested the major. 

" No matter," said the mate ; " they cannot 
get the vessel through the narrow entrance of 
the bay without our help ; those fellows could 
never do it, so that we should have them at our 
mercy; besides, what can we do on board 1 
They have possession of the arms, and if it 
came to a struggle, although we might make a 
fight of it, we could scarcely expect to get th«» 
better of them. But with arms in our hands, 
although outside the vessel, we might do some- 
thing; besides, we should fight together, and 
without being embarrassed with the fear of the 
women being hurt. Only let us get arms in our 
hands, and trust to fortune for the rest." 

" But the natives V* 

" We must do as well as we can with them ; 
besides, I can't help having a suspicion that 
there is some sham about this threatened attack 
of the natives. I never read nor heard of such 
a large body of natives QsA\ft^v\a%x^^'^^'^N'«»^^ 
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this is the first I have heard ef their bows and 
arrows." 

** But we saw one of their acouts on the 
height," said the major, ** shaking his spears at 
us; he was a most feroctous-looicing' monster, 
thoagh it struck me he was shorter and fatter 
than the natives are represented to be in the 
books which I have read about them." 

" It*8 a great point," said the mate, " to get 
ourselves out of the immediate power of this 
man and his fellows. It is not easy to fathom 
his plans, but it seems to me we can't be worse 
off than we are, and with arms in our hands we 
mav be better. What do the young ladies say 
toitl" 

Helen and Louisa, who were lying exhausted 
on their couches, rose up at this appeal, and 
added their entreaties that their father would 
take advantage of the bushranger's ofier, and 
take them on shore. It was not withoqt some 
difficulty, however, that the major could bring 
himself to leave the vessel which contained 
nearly the whole of his property :-^ 

" Why," he remonstrated with the mate, " I 
should have thought you the last man in the 
world to quit the ship, and abandon it to the 
bushrangers !" 

'* Will you fight it out now, then," said the 
mate ; "and take our chance of the result 1"' 

•* We are unarmed," replied the major ; " we 
can have no chance against men with fire- 
arms, fighting, too, with halters round their 
necks." 

"That's just it," replied the mate ; *' we are 
unarmed, and what can we dol That Mark 
Brandon can drive us all below when he pleases, 
and put to sea, if his men can work the vessel, 
and what are we the better for that 1 Better have 
our liberty on shore, than be bound hand and 
foot here, to be heaved overboard whenever it 
may suit him to do so. If it came to that, I 
would rather trust to the natives than to ras- 
cally convicts." 

" Agreed then," said the major ; " we will go 
on shore, and trust to chance for the rest." 

The mate lost no time in communicating the 
major's acceptance of the offer to Mark Brandon, 
who, on his side, seemed quite ready to perform 
his part of the treaty with good faith and sin- 
cerity. But first he desired to have an inter- 
view with Major Horton. 



CHAPTER X\ . 

A NEW "DODOB." 

*'Majob," said the bushranger, assuming, 
with immeasurable impudence, the tone of the 
injured party, " I am sorry to find from your 
officer that you do not trust me !" 

The major was exceedingly embarrassed ; he 
was summoned into the presence of the man who 
bad fraudulently taken possession of his brig, and 
monopolized all the arms for his own follow- 
ers, having committed violence on his mate and 
on the crew, and he found himself suddenly 
called on to exculpate himself from a charge of 
want of confidence in the very man, who with 
consummate duplicity had succeeded in com- 
mitting an act of piracy on his own vessel ! 
The scene would have been ludicrous from the 
absurdity of the accusation, if the appearance 



of the six bushrangers with muskets cocked 
and presented had not given too serious an 
aspect to the afifkir, to allow him to deal with it 
lightly. 

«' You do not trust me," repeated Mark Brao 
don, with an air of outraged virtue which was 
highly melodramatie ; "but, as I have said 
before, I will trust you, if you will pledge your 
word of honor not to take advantage of my con- 
fidence by turning your arms against me." 

"What is it you proposed" demanded t)w 
astonished major. 

"Your officer," continued Mark Brandon, 
" has expressed his suspicion that I may take 
advantage of your defenceless condition daring 
the night, and endeavor to confine your crew 
below as they were before." 

" Well," said the major. 

" Now to prove to you that I have no sueii 
design, but on the contrary that I am desiroua 
to act together to resist the attack of the natives^ 
I am ready to allow you all to go on shore im- 
mediately." 

" But the arms 1" said the mate. I 

" Just so ; and not only will I do that, but I 
will allow your men to take arms and ammuni- 
tion for their defence should they bo attacked ; 
when you can either return on board, or we will 
land and assist you as may be thought best." 

** That sounds all fair enough,'* said the mate, 
shaking his head, and trying to penetrate into 
the secret object of the bushranger, if there waa 
one :•— " that sounds all fair enough. What do 
you say to it, major 1" 

" I have no objection to pledge myself not to 
make use of arms against you for twenty-four 
hours," replied the major ; " that is, presuming 
that you will allow us at the same time to 
supply ourselves with provisions, and that you 
will let us take such necessaries on shore as 
we require." 

" And you, major, and you, Mr. Northland," 
said the bushranger, "now pledge your word 
of honor for yourselves and your crew, that for 
twenty-four hours you will not use your arms 
against us V 

"We do,*' said the major and the mate; 
" and so do we,'* echoed the sailors, who bad 
gathered aft to witness the conference. 

" It is agreed then," said Mark Brandon, le* 
joiced at the success of his scheme. *'And 
now the first thing is to get the ladies on shore." 

" We will just land a couple of men first," 
said the mate, " to see that the coast is clear ; 
we don*t want to be eaten up by the natives." 

Two of the sailors, accordingly, after having 
first received arms and ammunition according to 
compact, stepped on shore ; and the r^st of the 
sailors being employed to convey to the land 
various articles of comfort from the principal 
cabin, together with provisions, with wine and 
spirits, the party was quickly transferred from 
the deck of the vessel to the greensward by its 
side. Mark then adjusted the sails so as to 
propel the brig into the centre of the bay, where, 
by proper manosuvres, he kept ft nearly sta- 
tionary, praying heartily for a change of wind, 
which would enable him to take the veasel 
through the narrow entrance of the basin into 
the open sea. 

In the mean time the party on shore prepared 
for their night bivouac. It was more than dnak, 
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and they could not see far beyond the immediate 
spot which they occupied, but the major, not 
forgetful of Lis military habits, soon pitched 
upon a place iwh^re they were secured by a high 
rock ixi their rear, and having in frgnt loose 
mosses of stone which would serve as obstruc- 
tions to an advancing enemy, and afford a 
shelter to the assailed party, behind which they 
might defend themselves with advantage. 

They thought it prudent not to light a fire, as 
it might attract the observation of the savages ; 
but the major having fortified the spaces in his 
front with logs and branches of trees, and dis' 
posed of his daughters behind a projecting mass 
of rock, sent out a scout to gain intelligence of 
the enemy. After a short absence the scout 
returned with the information, that to the left 
of the major's post, there was the reflection of 
a fire, which was burning brightly. 

This was a piece of news too serious to be 
neglected ; and the major commissioned the 
mate therefore to proceed with great caution to 
examine into the state of affairs, and to report 
the numbers and the apparent intentions of the 
natives. This the worthy officer proceeded to 
do ; advancing slowly and stealthily towards 
the fire, and surprised not to observe any 
appearance of the natives of whom Mark Bran- 
don had discoursed so largely. As he got 
nearer to the light he crawled on his hands 
and knees, expecting every moment to light 
updh a native, and admiring the cunning with 
which they had contrived to conceal themselves 
from observation. 

It happened that Mr. Silliman had volunteered, 
in the excess of his enthusiasm, to keep watch 
at that point, and although the ensign in com- 
mand was too prudent to trust the safety of his 
men to an inexperienced person, he permitted 
him to occupy a position in advance of his own 
sentries to give notice of any distant alarm. 

It was while the romantic Jerry, unconscious 
of danger, was looking up to the stars of the 
southern firmanent, and was comparing their 
light with the gas-lamps of Cheapside, that he 
felt his leg suddenly grasped in the rough em- 
brace of the worthy mate, who was silently 
groping his way round the rock near which 
Jerry was standing. The first thought of the 
aflrighted Jerry was that he was seized by some 
ferocious animal indigenous to the country ; by 
some immense boa-constrictor perhaps, or by 
the native hyena, of whose fierceness and 
voracity he had read frightful accounts in books 
of travels. 

Too much terrified to cry out, he stood for 
some seconds paralyzed ! while the mate, on 
his side, finding that he had got hold of a man's 
naked leg, did not doubt that he had clutched 
a native, and waited, it must be confessed 
not without some anxiety, for the yell which 
he expected would bring to the spot a crowd 
of black fellows to the assistance of their 
brother. 

Jerry, however, had strength of mind and 
strength of finger left to give a desperate pull at 
the trigger of bis musket, which, in virtue of his 
quality as a sentry, had been entrusted to him 
by the constable. The noise of the report 
amazed the mate, who, with a seaman's per- 
tinacity, however, did not relinquish his grip 
of Jerry's leg, albeit that it overturned all his 
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calculations to find fire-arms in tlie possession 
of a native. 

The major's quick ear caught the well-known 
sound immediately, and he redoubled his dili- 
gence to secure his fortification from a sudden 
attack.^ The ensign and his soldiers stood to 
their arms : while the &int echo of the musket- 
sound conveyed to the watchful bushranger the 
fatal intimation that some discovery had taken 
place on shore which could bode only ill to him, 
from the junction of the parties now united for 
his destruction, and which required the exercise 
of all his cunning and uneqoaled daring to guard 
against and to repel. 



CHAPTER XVI 

MR. SILLIMAN INSISTS THAT HB WAS NOT 
DROWNED. 

The mate, astonished to find a native, as he 
supposed, in the possession of fire-arms, was a 
little at a loss for a few seconds to know how 
to act ; for there seemed to be as much danger 
in retreating as in remaining where he was. 
But as the report of the musket was not fol- 
lowed, as he expected, by a yell from the other 
savages, and as the ensign's party was too far 
oflT for their movements to be heard, the sturdy 
seaman quickly recovered his presence of mind, 
and with professional audacity conceived the 
design of carrying in the native as a prisoner to 
the major's encampment. 

He still kept a firm grip of Jerry's leg ; and 
that astounded individual, persuaded that hrs< 
limb was clutched either by a real native or by^ 
some ferocious animal of the woods, was too 
terrified for some time to give vent to his fright 
by vocal exclamations. Nor did his enemy 
give him time ; for the mate starting on his 
legs, suddenly clasped him in his arms, and 
before Jerry could cry out, threw his prisoner 
on the ground, and ramming his handkerchief 
into his mouth in a moment with a bit of lan- 
yard which, sailor-like, he always carried about 
him, he tied Jerry's elbows together, and so 
had him hard and fast. 

Poor Jerry finding himself trussed up after 
this fashion, with his face to the earth, and his 
antagonist's knee in his back keeping him down, 
immediately concluded, from the celerity and 
dexterity of the operation, that by some horrid 
mischance he had again fallen into the clutches 
of the dreadful bushnanger, and he gave vent to 
his anguish in a doleful groan ! 

But the mate, who had possessed himself or 
the musket and bayonet of the captured sentt- 
nel, immediately endeavored to malce the native 
sensible that any noise would be promptly pun- 
ished ; and *' unshipping " the bayonet, as he 
ment&IIy expressed it, that it might form a* 
handier instrument for his purpose, he applied 
it gently but decidedly to the fleshy part of his' 
prisoner's person, which caused the party af- 
flicted to perform an undulatoiy contortion of 
his body, wriggling it snakelike, and digging his 
toes into the ground with a quick and convulsive 
motion, strongly expressive of his dislike to the 
operation. 

Several attempts at crying out were repressed^ 
in the same way ; but the mat^ <iQ».V^\ia\\s!^ 
being «xfie^\w^i wit^wafe^Vi ^s3L^'^^Na&^^ ^2fc> 
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Van Bkimen's Land clothed* like a Eoropean ; 
which was altogether at variance with all that 
he had heard od the eabject. Bat his astonish- 
ment was increased when Jerry, not being able 
any longer to bear the arguments ^ potterieri 
repeatedly applied by the mate to keep his pris- 
oner qaiet, with a eonvulsive effort contrived to 
disengage the handkerchief from his mouth, and 
in the extremity of bis despair roared out " Mur- 
der!" 

Sailors are proverbially superstitions. The 
voice was the voice of Mr. Silliman, whom the 
bo^rangers had chucked into the sea, and whom 
the mate had supposed long since to have be- 
come food for the Australian fishes ! Utterly 
unable to aOcount for the resurrection of the 
drowned Jeremiah at such a time and in such a 
place, the amazed mate — ^his faculties wearied 
and confused with the events of the day, and 
the strangeness of an unknown country, and the 
darkness, helping, as he afterwards explained, 
"to flabbergast him entirely " — was struck with 
the notion that he was the sport of the Evil 
One !— or else that it was with the spirit of the 
murdered passenger that he was now con- 
tending ! 

For a moment the courage of the hardy sea- 
man was at fault. As to bushrangers, or na- 
tives, or anything living, howsoever dangerous, 
he snapped his fingers at them ; but to have to 
do with an unreal thing ! the ghost of one who 
had met with a violent death ! that was more 
than his nautical philosophy could bear ; and he 
meditated a hasty retreat, when bis prisoner, 
who had recovered his breath, set up a second 
shout : 

** Murder ! help ! Here are the bushrangers 
on us ! Help ! murder !'* 

It was certainly the voice of the deceased 
Jerry ! But the sincerity of his terror as exhi- 
bited in the energy of his cries, and the plump 
substantiality of his person so indicative of a 
real living body, struck the worthy mate, and 
dispelled.the superstitious feeling of ghostly ap- 
paritions or supernatural agency. Wishing to 
test still farther the fact of the body under his 
knee being that of a real living man, he applied 
the bayonet in a manner calculated to elicit that 
fact by some further demonstration. 

" Don*t," beseeched Jerry ; ** pray, sir, don't ; 
good bushranger ! Mr. Mark Brandon ! Til do 
what you please ; but don't— don't keep stick- 
ing that ugly bayonet into me every instant...." 

" Why !" exclaimed the mate, "who the devil 
are you 1" 

*' Mr. Northland ! By George, it's all right 
after all I What ! don't you know me 1 Don't 
you know Mr. Silliman, the passenger on board 
your ship 1" 

" But that Mr. Silliman was drowned," re- 
turned the mate, still keeping his knee stuck 
into Jerry's back, as a precautionary and pre- 
ventive measure against sudden retaliation *, " I 
aaw him go down myself." 

*< I Iniow I went down," replied Jerry ; " but 
I came up again : — I wasn't drowned. The boat 
that we thought was full of bushrangers, con- 
tained a party of soldiers and constables, who 
were in pursuit of Mark Brandon and his gang, 
and they saved me." 

'* And where are they 1'* asked the mate. But 
ite/ora Jeremiah had time to answer the ques- 



tion, the mate ottered a peieoiptory '' Huali ! ; 
hear footsteps approaching.'* , 

" Who comes there 1" said a voice» which 
Jerry recognized as that of the ensign ; " Mr. 
Silliman, is that youl" 

" Ay, ay," said Mr. SiUimao, getting on kus 
legs, to which the mate assisted him ; *' it's me, 
and more than me. Here's the mate of the 
brig, Mr. Northland. He eaught hold of my leg 
in the dark, and I ^i^ off my musket." 

** Are you sure it is the mate of the brig V* 

" Sure ! Haven't I made all the voyage with 
himi and do you think I don't know his voice 
as well as I do my own 1" 

*' Where are the bushrangers 1" inquired the 
ensign. 

'*0n board the brig," replied the nnate. 
" They offered to let us go on shore with arm* 
to protect us from the natives^ and as they 
had us completely in their power, the major 
thought it best to agree to it. When I gripped 
Mr. SiUiman's kg, I thought I had got hokl of a 
native." 

"There are no natives in this part of the isl- 
and," aaid the constable ; " what pnt that in 
your head 1" 

" Why, Mark Brandon declared there was a 
mob of at least three hundred natives preparing 
to attack us ! And I saw one myself, a most 
ferocious-looking i-ascal, brandishing his speara 
at us from the top of the hill...." 

** That was me !" said Jerry. ^ It was %ftat 
confounded bushranger who nmde me paint my- 
self like a native with his filthy black mud, 
and stuck me at the top of the hill to frighten 
you." 

** By Jupiter," exclaimed the mate, *' I see it 
all now! And that confounded bushranger, 
with his jaw, has been persuading us all the 
time that you were a party of natives ; for we 
saw the smoke of your fire over the hills. That 
we could ever be such fools as to be so bam- 
boozled !" 

"Don't be ashamed," said the eonstable, 
availing himself of the freedom of the bash ^to 
put in his say ; " Mark Brandon has bamboozled 
as good heads as yours ; but now we must see 
If we can't bamboozle him." 

<' Come on to the fire," said the ensign, " and 
then you can explain more of this matter to us. 
There is something in it that I can't altogether 
comprehend. This Mark Brandon seems to 
have the art of the devil himself to deceive you 
all in the way that he has done." 

The mate, during this colloquy, had freed his 
prisoner from the cord, and at the invitation of 
the ensign, he moved on with Jerry J;o the spot 
where the fire was blazing brightly. They were 
duly challenged by the sentries as they ap- 
proached ; and having reached the light, it was 
with considerable curiosity that the mate sur- 
veyed the well-known podgy person of his fel- 
low-passenger of the brig ; not without some 
vague lingerings of doubt, however, as to 
whether he could be the real Silliman after all, 
so strongly was his mind impressed with the 
remembrance of having seen him going down to 
the bottom of the sea in D'Entrecasteaux 
channel. He was glad, however, to ait down 
by the side of the fire with the ensign, while 
Mr. Silliman endeavored to rest himself on his 
knees. 
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The ensign, observing Uiat be eontinoed in 
that unnatttral and ineonTenient posture, asked 
him, good-natttrediy, why he did not sit down ! 
But Jerry shook his head^ and rubbing himself 
behind with a most lognbrious expression of 
countenance, intimated that the mate's Tiva- 
cioas hints with the bayonet had incapacitated 
him from ei^oying that luxury for some time to 
come* 

The mate having explaified the meaning of 
Jerry's pantomimic action, the bystanders, as is 
usual on such occasions, set up a hearty and 
simultaneous kiugb, which was rendered the 
jierrier by the comical seriousness preserved 
by the smarting Jerry, who did not laugh at all ; 
and, as he observed, ^* couldn't see what there 
was to laugh at. How would they like it them- 
selves 1" 

Their merriment <|aickly gave way, however, 
to the more serious consideration of the« steps 
to be pursued for the recovery of the brig. The 
major's daughters were safe ; that was a great 
point ; and George Trevor's heart beat quick as 
he thought that the Helen, whom he had sought 
over a large p»rt of Europe in vain, was even 
now within a short distance from him, and that 
in a brief space he should have the happiness of 
beholding her again! 

In his romantic enthusiasm, he was almost 
angry that circumstances had disappointed him 
of the opportunity of showing his courage, by 
rescuing her from (he power of the bushrangers! 
But that idea soon gave way to more sober 
thoughts. Her father, by the mate's account, 
would be ruined by the loss of the brig, in which 
had been embarked nearly the whole of his 
property ; besides, it was his duty to leave no 
means untried of capturing the runaway con- 
victs, who were in arms against the government, 
and whose escape it was important to prevent, 
lest it should operate as an encouragement to 
similar attempts. 

He turned his attention, therefore, firmly to 
the business of retaking the brig, without allow- 
ing the thought of Helen, whom he burned to 
see again, to distract him from his duty ; hut, 
as he considered that the major's military ex- 
perience would be valuable in deciding on the 
proceedings to be adopted, he determined on 
joining him without delay. 

Desiring his party to follow in Indian file, and 
requesting the mate to act as guide, they pro- 
ceeded as rapidly as the darkness and the ine- 
quality of the ground would permit to the spot 
where tbe major, with his daughters and the 
crew of the vessel, held their entrenched en- 
campment. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

IrOYE IN THE BUSH. 

In the meantime the major, with the vigilance 
of an old soldier, had kept a good look-out. On 
the departure of the mate he had pushed for- 
ward a couple of scouts, to give notice of any- 
thing indicating danger. 

It was not long before one of them came back 
with the intelligence that footsteps were heard 
approaching. The major went to the outside of 
his fortifications a little in advance, and placing 
his ear to the ground, was enabled to distinguish 



plauily tne sound of the tread of anany 
Giving instant directions to the crew to be on 
their guard, and retiring his two scouts within 
the breast-work, the sturdy sailors stood with 
their arms ready and prepared to repel the ait- 
tack of the natives, which they now were t(m- 
vinced was on tbe point of taking place. 

Tbe major was by no means at ease in re- 
spect to the result of the conflict ; for he vran 
aware of the power of numbers, and the advan- 
tage which a night attadc, under rach cireimi- 
stanees, gave to the attacking party. He hastily 
spoke a few words to reassure hit daughters' 
confidence, with some brief instructions as to 
the course they were to pursue in the case of 
his being overpowered by numbers. 

Helen, and especially Louiea, oonld not he^ 
feeling the alarm natural to their sex, at the 
prospect of an encounter with savages, not only 
on their own account, but lor their father's 
sake, who was not a man, as Uiey well knew, 
to be backward where fighting was going on, 
or to shrink from danger when hi» presence and 
example were needed to encourage others. 

But, with the strong-minded Helen, tbe tre- 
mors which the first alarm had excited, quickfy 
subsided, and, arming herself with a ship's cot- 
lass, she planted herself before the entrance of 
the rock to guard from harm her less courageous 
sister. 

** Shall I fire, sirl" asked one of the saitors, 
who held in his brawny arms a huge blunder- 
buss, the threatening aspect of which was alone 
suflicient to scare away a whole mob of natives, 
bad there been light to distinguish the capa- 
ciousness of its expanding muzzle : — " I can 
hear them coming on, and my blunderbuss cov- 
ers them nicely; shall' I let fly 1" 

" No, no," said the major, " never fire, man, 
till you have hailed your enemy ; always give 
fair play ; don't fire." 

"Avast, there!" cried out "the mate, who 
heard the word ** fire," and was by no means 
desirous of receiving such a compliment from 
his friends. " Avast ! we are friends, all of us. 
Here is Mr. Silliman come to life again, and a 
party of soldiers come to join us ; and now, by 
Jupiter, we'll have the old brig again ; and I'll 
take the liberty to tell Master Mark Brandon a 
bit of my mind. And, with your leave, major, 
we'll make up a fire, for we are strong enough 
now to defy the bushrangers, even if they were 
to come on shore, which they won't do, for it's 
not their game ; they will be trying to get the 
vessel through the opening and out to sea ; but 
we'll put a stopper on that, or my name's not 
Jack Northland." 

"Major Horton," said Ensign Trevor, intro- 
ducing himself by name, " I think I cannot do 
better than put myself under your orders ; your 
knowledge and experience in these matters are 
far superior to min&'^ 

This deferential ofiTer Mr. Trevor made by no 
means with the desire of propitiating tbe major, 
but entirely from the impulse of his natural 
modesty, so becoming in youth. But the major 
replied with military decision, in terms not less 
courteous : 

" By no means, Mr. Trevor ; you are on duty, 
and I am retired from the service. But I shftall 
be happy to give you tbe benefit of my advice if 
you should think it^^T\Xsb\a:<«)%. ^>iix,^««s^ 
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nftme ! I had the hjBoor to be acquainted abroad 
with a gentleman of the" name of Trevor; is it 
poaaibie that I can have the pleasure of meeting 
him again in tlits moat extraordinary manner 1 
' And now, that the fire begins to barn op, I can 
see by the light that I am not mistaken. Helen, 
my dear, you may come forward ; Loaisa, my 
love, there is no danger. I have a surprise for 
you both ; here is an old aequaintance. Mr. 
Trevor, my dears, whom yon knew in Crermany, 
S'in command of the party that has joined us. 
Strange meeting this, Mr. Trefor! My poor 
little girl, you see, has not recovered from her 
alarm at the thoughts of the natives. Where is 
Helen, my love 1 She is generally foremost 
when there's danger ; not that there's any dan> 

f)r now, and especially from you, Mr. Trevor, 
see that the expectation of a brush has ex- 
cited you a little. Oh ! here comes Helen ! 
My dear, why do you walk so slowly 1 Are you 
illl Is anything the matter with your sister, 
Louisa ^ I am afraid, Mr. Trevor, that her spirits 
are too much for her ! She is quite a heroine, 
sir ; an Amazon ! I believe to defend her poor 
father and her sister she would fight like a lion- 
ess ! Helen, my dear, look up ; this is Mr. Tre- 
vor ; don't you remember Mr. Trevor t Surely 
you can't forget the long walks we used to take 
with him at Vienna ! There — there*--don't be 
making formal courtesies in the bush ! This is 
not a place for ceremony, nor a time, neither. 
You are heated and flushed, my dear, with the 
excitement of our preparations for the natives. 
Well, upon my word, I never saw so much bow- 
ing and courtesy ing before ! Mr. Trevor, I ad- 
mire the deference due to the ladies as much as 
any man, but there's no need to be so very for- 
mal among gum-trees and opossums." 

'* I am happy to see Mr. Trevor," at last said 
Helen, in a low voice, which faltered slightly, 
and with an air of dignity which might have be- 
come a queen on her throne receiving an am- 
bassador. 

** Circumstances," began Mr^ Trevor,.... 

'' Major," said the mate, coming forward from 
the rock, by which another fire had been kindled, 
"we want your assistance here about the pro- 
visions : our men say they ought to have some 
grog." 

" Excuse me," said the major, " for a q)o- 
ment ; I must attend to my fellows. Sailors, 
you know, Mr. Trevor, are an unruly race 
wherever rum and brandy are in question." 

So saying, he withdrew. 

His daughter, Louisa, feeling, with the in- 
stinct of her sex, that George Trevor and her 
sister would prefer that their conference should 
take place without the presence of a third per- 
son, had the complaisance to accompany him ; 
and the ensign and Helen were left alone to- 
gether. 

The spot on which the two found themselves 
in this most strange and unexpected meeting, 
was one of the most romantic of that beautiful 
island, abounding, as it does, in varied and ro- 
mantic scenery. It was a spot worthy of the 
pencil of .Salvator Rosa. Nothing could exceed 
the gloomy grandeur of the scene, and the lights 
and shadows cast by the fires around added to 
the solemn beauty of the picture. 

Scattered about were huge masses of rockt 
Jntenpened with dwarfy ahrubs, among which 



appeared one or two umbrageous peppermint 
trees of enormous height, whose leaves pre- 
sented towards the fire the vivid tints of their 
bright green, while the masses of boughs behind 
were involved in impenetrable shade. In the 
background I about a hundred yards from the 
fire, near which George Trevor and Helen were 
standing, arose a lofty mass of brown and rug- 
ged rock, disclosing in its front a natural cave 
of gigantic proportions, the entrance of which 
was now revealed by the light of the fire which 
had been kindled by the sailors, and who, with 
their muskets in their hands, were grouped 
around it in picturesque disorder. To the leA, 
the bay, on which the moon now shed a feeble 
light, might be faintly traced to the base of the 
hills in the distance ; and on its tranquil bosom 
the masts of the devoted brig were indistinctly 
visible. StiU further, and to the left of the 
great rock, the open sea appeared, its undulating 
surface still crested with foams which glis- 
tened in the white beams of the rising moon 
beyond. 

As George Trevor and Helen were standing 
on the side of the fire farthest from the rock, 
tlieir persons could be but imperfectly seen by 
those in the vicinity of the sailors' fire, and the 
sentry in advance was removed from sight and 
hearing by the obstruction of the temporary for- 
tification of timber and branches which had 
been thrown up for the protection of the msgor's 
party. Thus secured from the observation of 
eyes or ears, the two had full opportunity to 
make their mutual explanations ; but it was 
some time before the ensign could muster up 
courage to break silence, as Helen stood, wilh 
her arms slightly folded, in an attitude of freez- 
ing rigidity. 

** Miss Horton may think, perhaps," be began, 
" that she has reason to complain — " 

*' Sir," said Helen, *' I make no complaints." 

" I mean," resumed the gentleman, ** that my 
seeming neglect— after what had passed — I 
mean, the declaration which I made — " 

" Mr. Trevor," interrupted Helen, *' I require 
no apology for the neglect that you speak of, 
and it is superfluous for you, therefore, to oflTer 
it. • This meeting, in these wilds, is not of my 
seeking — nor of yours, doubtless," she added, 
with some degree of bitterness ; '* but such as 
it is, sir, we must be to each other as if former 
meetings had never been. I require from you, 
sir, nothing but respect — and forgeifulness of 
all the rest. Permit me, sir, to join my father." 

'* Stay, Miss Horton ! Helen ! forGod*s sake 
do not go away with such an erroneous notion 
of my feelings ! When I quitted you at Vienna^ 
I was called away by the sudden and da< 'erous 

illness of my nearest and dearest relauun *' 

^ " And the lady, sir, who accompanied you t 
Was she a near and dear relation too 1" 

"That lady was the betrothed of one of my 
dearest friends. It was to serve them both that 
I accompanied her to a village not five iqiles off, 
where her future husband awaited her. It was 
for the purpose of giving a false scent to those 
who might pursue her, that I consented to act 
the part I did, and which I have felt since might 
have given rise to the most fatal misconstruc- 
tion. The lady is long since married to my 
friend ; and as I am sure that you will not doubt 
my sacred word of honor, I hope I may trust 
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that yoa will believe io the troth of what I tell 
yoa, which I now sacredly affirm. I addressed 
a letter to you at Vienna.....*' 

" I never received it !" 

*< to which I received no reply ; but as the 

letter was not returned, I conceived, perhaps, 
an erroneous opinion of you from the slight, as 

I felt it, of year silence ; and feared but I 

will not dwell on that point. In short, I do ndt 
hesitate to avow, that I searched for you through 
a great part of Germany, and afterwards in 
England ; but, as you are aware, without suc- 
cess. My travels in pursuit of you occupied me 
for an entire year....." 

''Can this be true!" said Helen, her voice 
Altering with emotion. 

'*You cannot doubt my truth, Helen. At 
last, wearied with a vain search, and suspecting 
from your not having replied to my letter, that 
-^that — I am ashamed even now to breathe 
such a suspicion — in short — ^that you were tri- 
fling with my affections ** 

<* Oh, no ! it was not that !" said Helen, her 
^es suffused with tears. 

** And wishing to fly from the misery of re- 
membrances too bitter to be borne ....'' 

Helen sobbed .' 

**I determined to try if a total change of 
scene and new occupations would have the 
effect of making me forget one whom I had 
loved so tenderly, and who had treated me, as 
I thought, so capriciously — ^but whom I was 
determined to forget !" 

" George— George! you have done me wrong; 
I never was capricious. I thought you had 
wronged me ; and it was the thought of that 
neglect that reconciled me to exile— to this 
distant part of the world — where I might bury 
my grief and disappointment far away from the 
eyes of all observers. And I, too, have tried 
to forget — but I could not. No ! a woman can- 
not forget ! How often have I wished that she 
could !" 

**Then, at this spot," exclaimed George 
Trevor, ** I repeat the declaration of my love ; 
and by this token,** unbuttoning his vest and 
displaying a locket, io which his mistress had 
formerly inclosed a lock of her beautiful hair, 
*' I claim the promise which I received *' 

''George, you have it before you ask it. 
There is something so strange and so romantic 
in this singular meeting on the other side of 
the globe, after so long a separation, that I 
think it is fated that we are to belong to each 
other ! You know,'* she added, smiling, " it is 
said that marriages are made in heaven ! There 
is my hand ; I need not tell you that which you 
have made me so often tell you before : but be 
sure that where my hand is given, there my 
heart is also.** 

The happy ensign bent down in reverence, 
and kissed devoutly the proffered hand that 
was extended towards him in sign of recon- 
ciliation ; and he was about to repeat the 
homage, when the voice of the major suddenly 
interrupted his devotions. 

" Hulloa ! huUoa !** said the major ; " what 
is the meaning of all this 1 Kissing of hands io 
the bush ! Why, Mr. Ensign, you make your 
military approaches with promptitude, at any 
rate. We want you to join a council of war 
with me, and the mate, and the constable ; as 



we are the four dignitaries, it seems, on whom 
the faie of the bushrangers depends. Well, 
upbn my word, sir, you do me very great honor. 
You tuck my daughter under your arm as it 
she belonged to you! That*s the military 
fashion of modern days, I suppose 1*' 

"You forget, major, that our acquaintance 
is of old date : it was begun at Vienna.'* 

" Eh ! what ! acquaintance ! Mr. Trevor, 
what do you mean V* 

" I mean, major, that the acquaintance and 
the addresses which your daughter permitted 
in Germany, she allows me to renew in Van 
Diemen's Land." 

" Addresses ! and, renew ! Upon my word, 
you make quick work of it, you young fellows. 
This, I suppose, is a new edition of an old 
story. Love in the Bush ! And you say that 
all this nonsense began at Vienna. Well, I 
think, Helen, you might have made me a con- 
fidant in the affair. You know I never would 
cross you in such a matter; but a father is 
something, after all! One likes to be con- 
sulted, at any rate !'? 

" My dear papa," said Helen, in her most 
winning tones, "it was our intention to ask 
your permission." 

"What! after you had faBen in love you 
intended to ask my permission to do it ! Ah * 
that's always the way." 

" My dear papa !" interrupted Helen, in great 
confusion, ** pray don^t talk so ! I assure you 
it was our intention — but — ^you forget we were 
more than a year in Germany with Mr. Trevor." 

"Well.** 

" A whole year !" 

«« Well—what of that!" 

" Miss Horton means to say," said the sol- 
dier, gallantly coming to the rescue, " that it 
was impossible for me to be in her society for 
a whole year, short as the time was, without 
becoming penetrated with a sense of her many 
excellent qualities ....'* 

" Ah ! you're both in the same tale, that's 
clear enough : the one keeps the other in coun- 
tenance." 

" Dear papa, if I had thought that you dis- 
approved . . . ." 

"Of course ! If you had thought that I dis- 
approved. Oh! then you would both have 
fallen out of love again, I dare say ! But let 
me tell you, although you thought yourselves 
80 clever, that your old father saw plainly 
enough what was goipg on ; and if he had dis- 
approved, he would not have allowed Mr. Tre- 
vor to improve his opportunities as he did : 
your father was too old a soldier for that . . . .*'' 

" Oh ! my dear papa !" 

"Oh ! my dear sir!" 

" Well, let me see ; some explanations are 
necessary, Mr. Trevor." 

"Oh, papa! George has explained every- 
thing." 

" But not to me, miss. Mr. Trevor, you can 
do that when we have more leisure. Our first 
business is to get possession of the brig, and to 
capture these rascally convicts. Now, Mr. 
Ensign, you will have the opportunity of show- 
ing what mettle you are made of. Mark Bran- 
don is a desperate fellow, and he will not be 
taken without bloodshed, depend upon it." 

" Oh, heavens ! Papa, what dooA v^ \fiise&2«s«. 
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about the hng new 1 we are all eafe out of It, 

' and I cannot bear to thlalL that any livea should 

be aaerifioed m aUemptiDgto get it back again.'* 

«< We are all safe out of it/' replied her father, 
*\bat all my property ia safe in it ; and we must 
endeavor to get it again. Besides, it is the duty 
of Mr. Trevor to leave no means untried to take 
the runaway convicts. He is in the king's ser- 
vice now, and is not his own master." 

Their further conversation was interrupted 
by the mate, who, at the suggestion of the con- 
stable, took the liberty to break in on the 
4)onferenoe of the higher powers, to warn the 
major that it was near midnight ; and that if 
the boats whioh bad been left at the creek were 
to be brought round, no time was to be lost in 
effecting that desirable object, in order to inter- 
cept the brig, should a change of wind enable 
the convicts to attempt to force their way out 
through the narrow entrance of the bay. 

The constable was summoned to add his ad- 
vice to the council ; and it was resolved, that 
all the crew of the brig, with the two constables, 
should make the best of their way lo the place 
where the boats were left, and under the direc- 
tion of the mate, k>se no time in bringing them 
round into the bay, where the military under 
the command of the ensign would meet them. 
A corporal's guard was to be left at the rock 
for the protection of the women ; and as the 
corporal was a veteran whose looks inspired 
confidence, this arrangement was agreed to by 
Helen and Louisa with tolerable resignation, 
although Helen ventured to throw out a hint 
that she should like to be a spectatress of the 
fight ; and Louisa insisted a little on the propriety 
of her father remaining to protect them. But, 
soldier's daughters as they were, they would 
have been ashamed to urge the absence of their 
ihther or their lover from the dangers to which 
others exposed themselves. 

The resolutions relating to the boats were 
put promptly in course of execution, by the de- 
parture of those appointed for that service; 
and the ensign, after having posted sentinels to 
prevent surprise, desired the rest of his men to 
lie down with their arms at hand, and to take 
such rest as they could snatch from the fleet- 
ing hours of the early morning. For himself, 
he determined to remain on the watch. 

The major, with his daughters, returned 
within the cave, and soon the whole party, with 
the exception of sentinels and their officer, 
srere buried in profound sleep. 



CHAPTER JCVIII. 

MB. SILLIMAN's studies IN NATURAL HI8T0BT. 

Thb report of the musket discharged by Mr. 
Jeremiah Silliman in the excess of his fright 
from the sudden clutch of the iron fingers of 
the mate, the faint echo of which was wafted 
in the silence of the night over the waters of 
the bay where the brig was temporarily moored, 
was not unmaiked by the watchful desperado 
who had possession of the vessel. 

The bushranger felt that the sound boded no 
good to him ! It mast baVe been heard, he 
feared, by aome prying scout from the party in 
the boat ; and the junction of the parties of the 
nugoraod the constable was thus certain ; but 



although that was an antiotpation, is poiAt ot 
time, of a mutual discovery which could not 
fail to take place, it was not an event which he 
had left out of bis calculations. But he had 
hoped that the junction would have been de- 
ierred until a late hour in the moraing ; and, in 
the mean time, he trusted to his good fortune, 
that, at the dawn of day, a change of wind 
might take place; which would enable him to 
make his way through the narrow passage 
which formed the entrance of the bay *, but sow 
it was likely that he should have the two par- 
ties to contend against instead of one, and it 
was possible that the boats might be made use 
of to intercept his passage. 

However, he reckoned that he should foe 
able, from the vantage ground of the higher 
deck of the brig, to beat off the boats ; and he 
trusted that the fire of the shore party would 
not be sufficient to clear his decks, and prevent 
the manoeuvring of the vessel, before the wind 
would take him out to sea, and place him be- 
yond the danger of further pursuit. 

He busied himself, therefore, during the 
night, with putting the vessel into the best state 
of defence against boarding of which she was 
capable and the materials at hand afiTorded; 
and, taking care that each sail was ready to be 
set to the wind, and that every rope was in 
order, he scanned the sky with eager gaz^and 
watted anxiously for the change of wind which 
the experience of his smuggler's life told him 
was preparing. 

In this way the night was passed by the re- 
spective parties; the sailors attached to the 
pursuing body, with the crew of the brig work- 
ing vigorously at their oars to bring the boat 
round to the entrance of the bay before the 
change of wind, — which, with nautical foresight 
of the weather, tliey were aware, from the ap- 
pearance of the clouds, was likely to take place 
in a few hours, — should come, the convicts in 
the brig, with the wakefulness of the fear which 
accompanies crime ; afraid to trust themselves 
to sleep lest they should be surprised, they 
knew not when or how, remaining in anxious 
watchfulness; and the united party on shore 
seeking, in a brief repose, for the renewed 
strength which would be wanted on the mor- 
row. 

Their peaceful slumbers, however, were sud- 
denly broken at the earliest dawn of day, by 
loud cries for help from ^e vicinity of the en- 
campment. 

The luckless Mr. Silliman was unaUe to cloee 
his eyes that night, partly from his excessive 
joy at being restored to the presence of his di- 
vinities, Helen and Louisa, and partly from the 
inconvenience of the flesh wounds which had 
been inflicted by the mate, when that active of. 
ficer mistook him for a native. It was with 
extreme apprehension of the fatal consequences 
that he reflected, that bayonet-wounds were, of 
all others, the most dangerous and the most 
difficult to heal, from the triangular form of the 
weapon, which prevented the orifices from clos- 
ing and healing, as the surgeons term it, <* with 
the first intention." 

Full of these thoughfts, and sorely grieved 
with tbe smart, be cast about, being, as he was 
apt to boast, of a reflecting turn of mind, for 
some means of relief Fortunirtely, as bethought, 
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it occurred to him that then stiTes of some isl- 
ftods in the South Seas, the name (^ which he 
had forgotten, made use of chewed leaTes to 
apply to the woimda made by their spears and 
tomahawks. Much pteased with hims^f at this 
ready recoUecti<m of his readiog from books of 
useful knowledge, he resolved to lose no time In 
turning it to aceount on the present occasion. 
He lo&ed about, therefore, for a tree or shrub 
of an aspect sufficsently ioTiting for his experi- 
ment. 

Seeing a noble tree at no great distance from 
the fire, he threaded his way cautiously to its 
base, and then he had the satisfaction of learn- 
ing the cause of a partiei:dar sort of 8<^aling 
and scratching which he had heard during the 
night, and for which he had been unable to 
account. Looking up to a projecting bough 
over his bead, he saw that it was almost cov- 
ered with some fiirry little animals resembling 
cats CH- squirrels, and which his knowledge of 
natural histcny enabled him at once to recognize 
as opossums. There was sufficient moonlight 
to allow him toaee that the creatures devoured 
the leaves of the tree with much apparent 
relish. 

This was another fact in natural history 
which be considered was of infinite advantage 
to him on the present occasioii; for he had 
learned from descriptiooa of foreign countries, 
that travelers might safely venture to eat of 
that which they observed animals, and espe- 
cially the birds, to feed on. He was by no 
means inclined to carry that theory into prac- 
tice in respect to J^istles, but, fortified by this 
demonstration of the ta^te of the opossums, he 
plucked some of the leaves of the luxuriant 
tree, which was one of those known by the 
name of " peppermint trees,'' which abound in 
Australia, and whose odors perfume the air very 
pleasingly at a distance. Collecting a handful 
of these leaves, he forthwith set to at chewing 
them. 

If the opossums were as •curious in studying 
objects of natural history as their spectator, 
doubtless they would have admired the extra- 
ordinary contortion of countenance exhibited by 
Uie venturesome Jrary, as he became aware of 
the horrible nastiness of his first experience in 
practical botany. Bat the smart of the tattoo- 
ing of the bayonet at that moment becoming 
sharper, and acting, as it were, as a counter- 
irritation to the filth in his mouth, he recov- 
ered bis surgical courage ; and, calling to mind 
that by some curious ordinations of Providence, 
aJmost all medicines are valuable and curative 
m the inverse ratio of the pleasingness of their 
gustation, he resolutely chewed on ; and having 
reduced the leaves to a proper state of pulp, 
he applied it in the form of a poultice to the 
part affected, and reclining himself in a conve- 
nient posture, endeavored to compose himself to 
sleep. 

But alas ! little was he aware of the potent 
efiTects of the leaves of the fragrant peppermint 
tree ! The acrid juices of the leaves acting on 
j>arts already vutneriaed, had the same effect as 
cayenne pepper on an excoriation. 

Wild and energetic was the dance now per- 
formed by the burning Jerry under the branches 
of the deodtful tree. His dance of the polka 
with the kangaroo was not to be compared with 



it. In vain he hastily divested himself of his 
torment, and thfew it in his rage at the opossums 
chattering above his head. The smart grew 
sharper and sharper ! and still the opossums, as 
it seemed, chattered and grinned at him from the 
bough, end bung by their tails, and turned over 
head and hods as if in scorn and mockery of the 
intruder on their retreats. 

Stung with indignation at their taunts, and 
furious with the pain, the angry Jerry determin- 
ed to take signal revenge on the little wretches, 
and he looked about for the means of climbing 
the tree, that he might secure some of the ani- 
mak 1^. offerings to his mistresses, opossum 
skins, as he had heard, being useful to make up 
into tippets and coverings for footstools. Pre- 
sently spying out some inequalities on the bark 
of the tree, he climbed from knob to knob, till 
he reached the base of the branch on which he 
had watched his prey, which now, however, 
had retreated into the interior of« the decayed 
trunk. 

Nothing doubtii^ that he should easily make 
prizes of some of those Australian curiosities, 
and balancing himsdf as weH as he could, over 
the itttarior of the cavity, he dived his arm 
down b^ly, expecting to reach the heads or 
tails of some of them. In this attempt he was, 
unhappily for himself, too successful; for the 
attacked opossums, as if with one consent, 
instantly seized upon his arm with teeth and 
claws. 

The astonished Jerry, terrified at these unex- 
pected assaults, and loung his presence of mind 
and his balance at the same time, fell into the 
hole among the opossums ; when the enraged 
animals, looking at this fresh aggression as an 
overt act of hostility, festened upon him with 
the most vehement squeaks, which were ex- 
ceeded, however, by the vident shrieks of Jerry 
for assistance. 

The horrid noise of the combined squealings 
and scufilings of the opossums, and the excited 
lamentations of Jeremiah, quickly roused up 
every one from his sleeping place ; and the sol- 
diers starting from the ground, seized their 
ready arms, and stood prepared to repel the 
enemy, who they supposed was dose upon 
them. 

** Now, major," said the ensign, as the former 
emerged from Uie interior of the cave, ** wc 
shall have a brush, those impudeat rascate are 
upon us i** 

** Give me a sword," said the major, seiz- 
ing a ship's cutlass. **Now, Trevor, I con- 
sider that you are in command t Where is the 
enemy t" 

'* Murder !" shrieked a stifled voice from the 
interior of the tree, about a hundred yards from 
the fires ; " murder ! help !*' 

*' That's Mr. Silliman's vcnce," said the ma- 
jor, '* surely ; but where is he T** 

" Murder !" 

** It is Mr. Silliman's voice,*' said both the 
girls, who, unable to restrain their curiosity, had 
come to the cave's mouth. <* It's Impossible to 
mistake it!" 

"Murder!" 

'* It comes from that tree," said the ensign. 

*< Corporal, take two file to that decayed tree 
yonder, with the thidc wide^preading brandies, 
and see what's the matter." 
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The corponJ, making his militaiy calute, im- 
mediately obeyed, and took hit way rapidly but 
warily to the point. 

At this momenti the bead of the unfortunate 
Jerry appeared for an instant above the cavity, 
and as all eyes were directed to the spot, it was 
visible to the whole party. The head cast an 
imploring look at its friends, and then, with 
another voiciferons shout of— murder ! instan- 
taneously disappeared. 

" Some wild beast must have got hold of bim,*' 
said the ensign. '*Tbis is a false alarm it 
seems, excepting so far as it concerns that poor 
gentleman ! It is the same person, is it not, 
whom your mate punctured last night to keep 
him quiet 1" 

** It is the same— poor fellow !— ^e was nearly 
drowned too, yesterday." 

'* Indeed ! He seems to be unlucky. But I 
see the corporal has extricated him from his 
trap. What has happened, sir 1 What made 
you cry out so loudly V* 

" Oh, the little devils ! They have got claws 
like cats, and teeth like rats. Look at me'" 
said Jerry, displaying his hands and face, 
which were scratched and bitten in a hundred 
places. ** In trying to catch an opossum, 1 fell 
into the hollow of the tree, and a whole host of 
brutes fastened on me with all their teeth and 
claws ! and all smelling like essence of pepper- 
mint ! " 

A general burst of laughter saluted the morti- 
fied Jerry at this pathetic account of his recep- 
tion by the opossum family — so prone are people 
in general to treat with ridicule such comical 
disasters as do not harm themselves ; but the 
general attention was suddenly turned from the 
spectacle of Jerry's damaged person, by the in- 
formation of a sentinel posted on an adjacent 
eminence, which commanded a view of the bay, 
that '' the brig was in motion !** 



CHAPTER XIX. 

PRBPi.RATI0N8 FOB THB FIGHT. 

Thb sentry's announcement of the bng being 
in motion at once turned the attention of all 
parties from Mr. SiUiman's disaster to the busi- 
ness of the day. The few light clouds which 
were floating over their heads had already made 
them aware that the wind had changed, and 
that unless the boats arrived in time, there was 
little hope of their being able to prevent the es- 
cape of the brig from the bay. 

The cheering light of dawn now enabled the 
major and his daughters to take a better survey 
of the spot which had formed their first resting- 
place on the shores of their adopted country ; 
and althoueh the southern and western coasts 
are remarkable for their general rugged and 
barren appearance, the sheltered nook in which 
they found themselves presented some of the 
most pleasing features of the country: and 
the more so from its contrast with the bare 
bills and sterile character of the country be- 
yond. 

The girls felt the influence of the scene ; 
and had it not been for the expedition of danger 
on which their fiither and Mr. Trevor were in- 
teni, they would have keenly ei^oyed the change 



from the boisterous storm at sea of the preced- 
ing day to the present tranquil scenery of their 
encampment. 

The morning was clear and bright. The cold 
southern gale, which had driven the shattered 
brig into the land-locked bay, had been succeed- 
ed by a gentle air from the warm north ; and 
the rising sun gave promise of one of those gen- 
ial spring days in September, which delight so 
much with their enlivening freshness in Van 
Diemen's Land. 

The melodious note of the native magpie was 
heard welcoming the dawn. A flock of white 
cockatoos from a neighboring gum-tree sur- 
veyed the strangers with curious eyes, as they 
elevated their yellow crests and chattered among 
themselves, without betraying the slightest 
alarm at the presence of their enemy — ^man. 
Mr. Silliman wanted to Save a shot at them ; 
but the sisters prayed him to desist, and with 
some reluctance be obeyed ; for with the true 
instinct of a cockney, he wanted to fire at eve- 
rything he saw, without caring much what it 
was that he killed, so long, as he expressed it, 
be "brought 'em down." 

A kangaroo rat would now and then hop 
across the grass, and scurry away when Jerry 
tried to catch it by the tail ; and the shy bandi- 
coot would timidly poke its nose out of a bush 
to see what was going forward. 

On the withered branch of a distant tree sat 
a pelican, gravely watching the waters of the 
bay, on which a group of black swans were dis- 
porting, unconscious of danger. 

A pair of black cockatoo^ in a thicket hard 
by, were busy building their nest. Numerous 
Rosina parrots, with their bright green plumage, 
and pink heads and throats, flew hither and 
thither ; and Mr. Silliman horrified the gentle 
Louisa by informing her that, according to the 
information of his vulgar friend, the constable, 
they made excellent pies. 

A pair of eagles, soaring in circlets close 
above their heads, gave indication that the nest 
of those kings of the air was somewhere near, 
as with discordant screechings they strove to 
scare away the intruders from their haunts; 
while the singular cry of the little bird, not in- 
appropriately called by the colonists " the laugh- 
ing jackass," and which particularly attracted 
Mr. Silliman's attention, added variety to the 
sounds of the awakened bush. 

These novel sights and sounds were little 
heeded, however, by Mr. Trevor and the major, 
who had other matters of more pressing import 
to attend to. 

The one had to consider the best means of 
regaining possession of the vessel, In which 
nearly the whole of bis property was embarked, 
and the loss of which would leave him almost 
a beggar in a strange land, where the worst of 
all conditions is that of a poo^gentleman un- 
skilled in mechanical employmnits and without 
capital ', and the other was impressed with the 
serious responsibility thal^ attached to him, as 
the official commander of the party, if, in spite 
of him, the convicts should succeed in eflTecting 
their escape with the brig from the island ; and, 
in defiance of the measures taken by the colo- 
nial government, set the dangerous example of 
a successful piratical expedition for the imita- 
tion of the other convicts, too many of whom 
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would 5e ready and eager to make similar at- 
tempts at plunder and escape. 

He had plenty of force to cope with a much 
larger body of bushrangers thaathose on board 
the brig ; but without the boats his men were 
useless, and many accidents might prevent the 
arrival of the boats in time ; and in such case 
it was impossible to prevent the escape of the 
brig to the open sea, where pursuit would be 
difficult, and perhaps impossible. Under such 
circumstances, all he could do was to take the 
best means in his power to intercept the brig at 
the entrance of the bay, with a faint hope that 
by a lucky shot some important rope might be 
cut in two, which would lead to a confusion on 
board, of which he might be able to take advan- 
tage. 

Having refreshed his men, therefore, and 
seen that nothing was deficient in their equip- 
ments, he marched them to a platform on a 
rock which commanded the passage. 

As it was of importance to have as heavy a 
fire as possible directed against the sails and 
rigging of the vessel, he did not think it con- 
sistent with his duty to leave a single man be- 
hind ; but as Mr. Silliman could hardly be con- 
sidered in a condition fit for active service, he 
left him in chaige of the cave, which was turned 
into a temporary fortress for the protection of 
Helen and Louisa, and, with the aid of some 
dead timber, scientifically disposed, it was 
deemed that the safety of the ladies was se- 
cured against any sudden attack of the natives, 
should any be lurking in the vicinity ; an event, 
however, which was regarded as quite beyond 
all possibility. 

Mr. Silliman therefore remained on guard, to 
his infinite satisfaction ; and, stifling nis feel- 
ings in respect to the ills which remained be- 
hind, the warlike Jerry placed his hand upon 
his chest, and assured the major that before any 
harm should happen to Miss Helen or to Miss 
Louisa, the savages should eat him, musket 
and all ! Shouldering his weapon with martial 
endrgy, he gave the departing body a military 
salute by holding up his firelock in a style which 
was a very good imitation of that military cour- 
tesy as performed by the soldiers, and which, 
to judge from the smiling sign of approbation 
(^ their officer, and the grins of the men, 
seemed to afford to those professionals not less 
amusement than satisfaction. The scene, 
however, presently grew more serious'. 

The sails of the brig meanwhile became 
gently distended with the favorable breeze 
which had sprung up from the north with the 
rising sun ; and it was observed by the major 
that a sort of screen had been erected aft on 
the starboard side of the vessel to protect the 
man at the wheel from the fire of a hostile party 
on shore. Saving this indication of the presence 
of a steersman, there was no sign of a living 
soul on board ; the sails seemed to act without 
the direction of human agency, and the gallant 
brig glided slowly through the tranquil water 
as if by the power of its own volition. 

'* That bushranger," said the major to the 
commander of the party, " neglects nothing ; 
my principal hope was shooting down the man 
at the heUn and taking our chance of the vessel 
being swayed against the wall of rock on either 
side ; and now there is no hope of that, for so 



far as I can m^ke out, he has raised au effeotnal 
bulwark between us and the wheel. Masket 
balls will be of no use against that mass of can-> 
vas and stufiT that he has built up so ingen- 
iously. What is become of the boats V 

"They are here,'' said the ensign, as he 
pointed to the head of one of them, which at 
that moment came in sight from behind the 
projecting clifif, and which was quickly followed 
by the second, the largest of the two ; ** and 
they are just in time, for in another half-hour 
the brig would have been out at sea. Now, 
major, what do you advise to be done 1" 

" We must try to board them at once, and 
without givingthem time to prepare themselves; 
although I fear that crafty freebooter has not 
left anything undone for bis defence ; but we 
must try at any rate. Let the brig come up 
close enough to allow the fire of half of your 
men to take effect from the shore, which will 
clear their decks, and give the opportunity to 
the boats to get alongside without loss. That 
shall be my duty in the large boat, while my 
mate commands the other. Do you back me 
up with your party from the top of the rock, and 
keep up as brisk a fire as you can, and try to 
keep the rascals on board below till we get 
alongside.'' 

The boats were not long in coming within 
hail, and the plan of the major was immediately 
acted on ; with the difiference only, that Trevor 
insisted on going in one of them, as it was the 
service of danger, leaving his sergeant in com- 
mand of the remaining military on shore, with 
directions to support the movements of the 
boats, by keeping up a sharp fire at all who ap* 
peared on the deck of the vessel. 

In the meantime the brig advanced slowly on 
towards the entrance of the bay, where the 
boats were lying to intercept her. 

The vigilant bushranger, however, who sur- 
veyed the preparations made for his reception 
with a cool and deUberate eye, was well aware 
that if he persisted in attempting to force his 
way out through the enemies who were assem- 
bled to greet him, the chances would be pro- 
digiously against his success. 

He had only six followers, making, with him- 
self, seven in number ; whereas the party in the 
boats could not be less, as he calculated, than 
twenty persons or more, many of whom, he 
could see, were soldiers; and besides, there 
was a party of a dozen soldiers at least on the 
top of the rock at the entrance, in a position to 
sweep his deck with their fire. Under these 
circumstances, it was clear that while bis ene- 
mies remained together he was by far the 
weaker party. His game therefore was to en- 
tice the boats from the entrance of the passage, 
and if possible to divide them. 

He was inclined at first to run the gauntlet 
and take his chance ; but his usual habit of cool 
and cautious policy prevailed ; and he judged it 
best to endeavor to gain time and wait for the 
breeze to freshen, which it seemed likely to doj 
and which would give him a better chance of 
baffling the boats and of shooting through the 
narrow entrance of the bay. 

With this intent, he kept the vessel steadily 
on her course, the sails requiring no trimming, 
as the wind was nearly fair ; but when he had 
advanced within a quarter of a mile of the boats 
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be suddenly ch&B^ her coarse, and directed 
the head of the vessel towards the opposite side 
of the bay. 

"Now for iti*' called oot the mate; *'we 
have him now. Give way, boys !" 

** Stop !*' said the constable, standing up and 
addressing his commander, who was in the 
other boat; "dont be in too great a hurry; 
depend npon it, Mark Brandon has not mtAe 
that movement for nothing : be has some de- 
sign in it, I'H swear. You see, sir, so long as 
we stay here we are sure of him, for he can*t 
pass us — ^he sees that — ^but if we go after him, 
we may not catch him, perhaps, and we shall 
leave the passage open.*' 

" You are right," said the officer, who was 
by no means offended at the interference of the 
constable, who was an experienced hand, and 
bush expeditions always allowing liberty of 
speech and of advice to those qualified to give 
it ; " but suppose the other runaway convicts 
that we have had notice of should come up and 
join the party on board the brig 1 They might 
be too strong for us then ; or at any rate it 
would cost the loss of more life in the capturing 
of them." 

" That's true," said the constable ; " but all 
I say is this, that Mark Brandon has not made 
that move for nothing ; he is up to some dodge, 
depend npon it." 

<'I am inclined to think," said the major, 
** that our surest plan is to wait for him here : 
if we leave our position we leave the passage 
free, and he might slip through before we could 
come up with him." 

" No, no, major," said the mate, whose head 
was too clear not to see at once the best course 
to be pursued in a ease requiring nautical skill 
and judgment ; ** it will never do to stick here : 
it's all very well so long as there is but little 
wind, because we can be on him before be can 
help himself; but if it was to oome on to blow 
a stiffish breeze, d'ye see, he might bang throu^i 
us, and run down one of the boats, perhaps, 
before we could be id>oard of him. My advice 
is to go slap at him. Lord ! we are enough to 
eat him ; and with two boats he can't get away 
from us. There he goes about again : yon see 
what he's after; he*s manceuvring for the wind 
to get up, and then he'll pass us with a wet 
foresail, and leave us to grin at him." 

The harangue of the mate was received 
with a general hurrah by the sailors, who had 
their own wrongs to avenge, and the soldiers 
showed by the restless handling of Uieir fire- 
locks that they were not less pleased at the 
prospect of getting at the possessors of the 
brig ; although the habit of military discipline 
prevented any outward expression of their in- 
clination. 

" Why," continued the mate, ** we can take 
them with one boat, and the other can remain 
here, to catch 'em, if th^ get away from us. 
If the major will say the word, I'll be bound to 
have the rascals under itie hatches, with our 
own men, without troubling the soldiers." 

" I think that is a good i^aa, Mr. Trevor," 
said the major ; " sailors are best for boarding. 
But we will alter Mr. NortUand's plan a little, 
this way. 1 will go with liim and tl)e blue- 
tackets in chase of the vessel ; while you, with 
your own boat, can keep steadily on in a straight 



Une, so as to intercept her either way, and then 
we shall be able to dose with her fore and 
aft." 

This plan was instaotly adopted, and an in- 
terchange of the men in tiie boats having been 
effected, the major, in coxmnand of the blue- 
jackets, having his trusty mate as his lieuten- 
ant, immediately started in pursuit. 

These arrangem^ts were not unobserved by 
those on boara the brig. The dimensions of 
the bay being abont five miles from the en- 
trance, and three broad, it seemed impossible 
for the brig to escape one or the other of the 
boats, although the wind was most favorable 
for her manoeuvres, as it blew directly from the 
north towards the open sea, and gave the ad- 
vantage to the vessel to make tacks on her 
quickest point of sailing from one side of the 
bay to the other. 

But this game the bushranger was aware 
could not last long, if both the boats did their 
duty, and bis only chance <^ escape was to de- 
lude them into pursuing him to the bottom of 
the bay, from which the fair wind would enable 
him easily to emerge ; and then, as he calcu- 
lated, if the breeze would only freshen a bit, he 
should be able to distance the boats, and get 
out to sea. As to the party lying in ambush 
for him on the rock at the entrance, he cared 
very little for their opposition, as the worst 
that their musket balls could do would be to 
riddle his sails here and there ; and if the wind 
kept up, he should soon be out of their reach. 

But when he saw the systematic plan adopted 
by his enemies, he began to fear that for once 
he had met with his match, ^nd that his fate, 
so far as the brig was concerned, was sealed. 
With these thoughts he turned his attention to 
the possibility of making his escape to the 
shore ; but before he did that, he was resolved 
to try every possible means of getting the brig 
out of the bay, either by stratagem or force. 
An unexpected accession of strength seemed 
to favor most opportunely the latter plan. 

The second body of convicts who had taken 
to the bush, as the ensign had informed the 
constable when he first joined that party, and 
whose escape had caused the authorities at 
Hobart Town to dispatch the auxiliary de- 
tachment of sokliers under an officer's com- 
mand, bad made their way to the southern part 
of the island, whither, the report was, Mark 
Brandon had led his followers. 

They had formed part of a road gang sta- 
tioned about six miles from Hobart Town, on 
the road beyond Sandy Bay, and were most 
of them characters of the worst description, 
having been returned from settlers' service up 
the country to government employ, on account 
of bad conduct and insubordination. 

It was the monotonous work, the restricted 
indulgences, and the severe discipline to which 
they were subjected when working on the 
roads, that had prompted them to the desperate 
expedient of taking to the bush, to which they 
had been stimulaled also by the report that was 
abroad of a brig having been telegraphed which 
had not come up the river, and which led them 
to surmise that its capture was the object of 
Brandon's fiight, a man who was •well known 
to aU the prisoners as one whose cunning in 
difficulties and daring in danger was sufficient 
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for the suecessfHl execatiOD af tilmost aiiy en- 
terprise howsoever difficult. 

By dint of foreed marebes, w^leh nothing 
but the desire of liberty could have enabled 
them to sustain, the runaways had contrived to 
make their way to the soutihem part of the 
coast, and to reach the kill whie% oveHooked 
the bay — and which was the same on which 
Mr. SiUiman had performed the part of a native 
with such dramatic efieci— by daylight, on the 
morning when the boats commene^ their ac> 
tive hostilities against (he brig. 

For some time they were doubtfal how 
matters stood, and which was the party of 
Mark Brandon^-tbat in the boate, or in the 
brig; and they watehed the proceedings of 
both parties wHh intense interest from their 
covert behind the crest of the hill. But when 
the brig neared that side of the bay where they 
were concealed, and the rising sun glancing on 
the polished firelocks revealed the presence of 
the military, they had no doubt of the presence 
of enemies in that quarter ; the more especially 
as the ensign standing up in i^ boat betrayed 
in a moment by his dress and demeanor his 
soldierly character. 

They could see onfy four or five figures on 
board the brig, Which confirmed them in their 
belief that it was in the possession of Mark 
Brandon, who was reported to have taken to 
the bush with half a dosen followers. Fired 
with the prospect of escape which this state of 
things afforded to thie runaway convicts, and 
seeing the disproportion of strength between 
the attacking party in the boats and the small 
number which they concluded to be on board 
the brig, they saw at once that if ihey could 
add their additional numbers to Mark Brandon^s 
force they might be able to beat off the boats, 
and fight their way successfuHy to the open 
sea. A consultation was kamediately held 
between them. 

They found that all their party were in an 
efficient state, notwithstanding the fatigue of 
their forced march through the bush, vtrhich 
nothing but the fear of pursuit and the desper- 
ation of their condition could have enabled 
them to perform. They had among them one 
musket and five fowling-pieces, vvbieh they 
had contrived to purloin previous to their es- 
cape from camp, with a dozen axes. They 
had no doubt of finding more arms on board : 
once there, they felt sure of the result. But 
how to apprise Mark Brandon of the arrival of 
friends — ^that was the point { 

It was proposed that one of them ^ould en- 
deavor to swim on board ; but that experiment 
was rejected as too hazaitlous. Another sug- 
gested that a signal should be made to the brig 
fi-om the shore ; but that course it was feared 
was as likely to attract the observation of the 
boats as of the vessel, and then their project 
would be defeated : besides, how was Mark to 
know from whom the signal proceeded — from 
friends or foes 1 

The attempt of eommunicating with the brig 
might have been altogether baffled if one rogue 
more ingenious than the rest, who had been a 
long time in the cdony, and was well ac- 
quainted with bush expedients, had not thought 
of making a bark canoe after the manner of 
the natives, which would enable one of them 



to* get afloat and reaeih the vflstirt. This idea 
was unanimously approved, and half a dozen 
immediately repaired to a cluster of stringy- 
bark trees, which were observed about a 
quarter of a mile off, in a hollow, sheltered 
from the cold and boisterous south winds. 

One of them being mounted on the BhouMers 
of the rest, cut the bark horizontally all around, 
while the same operation was performed below ; 
then slitting the bark in a vertical direction from 
top to bottom of each cut, they peeled the bark 
from the tree, whieh came off in a single piece, 
about ten feet long. Gathering up the two 
ends, they tied them firmly with such materials 
as they had about them, at either end, so as to 
prevent the admission of water, and the ma- 
chine then presented the appearance of a long 
and narrow canoe, in which two men oould sit 
easily, but whieh, from its shape and firail man- 
ufactore, was liable to overturn, or to split at 
the slightest impediment. 

The man who had suggested the expedient 
volunteered to make his way on board, and 
" whether he was drowned or Whether he was 
shot," he said, '* made littie odds, for be was 
tired of his life of elavery, and he would as 
lieve die as live any longer in such a wretched 
state.'* 

Two branches vrere eut down and shaped as 
weU as the hurry and circumstances permitted, 
to serve as paddles, and the man, putting the 
canoe on his shoulder and taking the paddles 
under his arm, went stealthily down to the 
edge of the water. Having launched his canoe, 
and crept into it carefully without bis shoes, to 
prevent its upsetting, he bahmced himself in a 
sitting posture in t^ centre, and by the aid of 
his paddles propelled his light bark over the 
water in the direction of tbe brig. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THB 8U8BRANOSll*8 fISW STBATAGBV. 

The canoe lay so low in the water, and the 
two boats were so intent on the movements of 
the brig, and the brig of them, that it entirely 
escaped the notice of both parties ; but as it 
was directly in the course of the vessel, the 
man on the look-out forward presently sung out 
to the bushran^fer, who was t^ attending to 
the steering of the vessel, that *< there was a 
canoe right ahead with a man in it.'' 

Brandon had scarcely time to put the fa^m 
hard up before the brig was close upon the 
frail machine, and at the same moment the man 
in the canoe recognizing a feHow-prisoner on 
board, called to him by name. His comrade 
without hesitation threw a rope to him, which 
its occupant instantly securing round his body, 
he was pulled out of his canoe and dragged for 
a few moments astern as the vessel continued 
her course. 

When he was hauled up- on board he quickly 
explained to Brandon that there were eight- 
and-twenty of them ashore, some with fire- 
arms, and all with weapons of some sort o^* 
other, ready to join them, and to take their 
chance on board the brig. 

Mark, who was as quick as a bandicoot and 
as cunning as a ^atypus in perceiving and 
avoiding danger, was not less ready to take ad- 
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▼antage of all opportanities in his own fafor, 
wittiout regard to the interests or safety of 
those whom he made use of for his purposes. 
JDespairing of making his way out by force, but 
seeing at once the advantage of making a 
diversion so as to draw off one of the boats 
Arom the pursuit of the vessel, be pretended to 
hail the news of such an accession of strength 
with delight, and proposed that the messenger 
Should without delay assemble all his comrades 
on the beach, from which the brig would man- 
age to take them off by means of ropes and 
other contrivances, which be would invent by 
the time they were ready to avail themselves 
of them. 

To this effect he kept on his course towards 
the land till he had arrived within less than a 
quarter of a mile of the beach, and then urging 
the messenger to do his best in swimming on 
shore, he dropped him into the water, and turn- 
ing the vessers head round on the other tack, 
shot over to the further side of the bay. 

The hoisting of the man on board from the 
canoe which had been just visible on the sur- 
face of the water, but which had turned over 
with the jerk of his being pulled out of it, and 
was no longer seen, was not unobserved by the 
vigilant mate, who was standing up in the boat, 
aim who was at a loss to comprehend the mean- 
ing of it ; and which was rendered more puz- 
zling by the vessel running the needless risk, as 
it appeared to him, of keeping so close in- 
shore. 

He kept his eye on the spot, and, shortly, be 
saw a something which he presently made out 
to be a man emerge from the water, and make 
his way rapidly up the slo^ of the bare hill. 
Struck with this circumstance, he bade the men 
lay on their oars a moment while he pointed 
out the object to the major. 

** What can be the meaning of that 1" said 
the m^or : ** that's a man making his way iip 
that hiU as plain as can be ; but whether it is 
a native or not, is more than I can tell." 

« Whatever it is,*' said the mate, " I saw him 
come out of the water in that direction, and he 
must have come out of the brig ; where else 
could he come from 1" 

** There he goes,*' said the constable : *' now 
he has disappeared over the top of the hill, 
"y^hat the deuce is the meaning of this 1 Some 
new dodge of Mark's. Depend upon it, what- 
ever Mark does be has a reason for it ; but 
what his game is in sending that chap over the 
hill beats my guessing." 

<* Can it be to see what we have done with 
the girls at our fortress t" asked the major of 
the mate, with some anxiety— natural under 
the circumstances. " There h only that poor 
fellow Silliman to protect them." 

" No fear of harm there," said the consta- 
ble ; ** if the young ladies' sentinel only keeps 
himself close, and shows the muzzle of his mus- 
ket through the barricade at the cave's mouth, 
no single man will venture to attack him ; but 
after all, the man's leaving the vessel in that 
way means something. Mark is as full of tricks 
as a hunted fox ; but what this new move is, 
is more than I can tell." 

« Never mind," exclaimed the mate ; "don't 
lose time in guessing ; our business is to 
get possession of the brig, and have her we 



most ; for you see we are regularly chasing 
her into a corner, and we must bring her to 
close quarters at last, and then we will at her, 
and hurrah for the first in ! Now, my men, give 
way." 

" Stay," said the constable ; <*keep the boat 
steady a moment longer. I see a body of men 
coming over the hiU ; there are twenty or thirty 
of them. What's the game now 1" 

" I see them," said the mate ; ** and look } 
the brig has gone about to meet them. - Hulloa ! 
we shall have a spree by-and-by ! If those 
chaps are Mark Brandon's friends, and they get 
aboard the brig, we shall have more work to 
do than we reckoned on. And bere comes the 
soldiers' boat, pulling with all their might : hold 
hard, my sons : the soldier officer, I suppose, 
wants to speak to us." 

" Have you observed that body of men 1" 
said the ensign eagerly to the major, as bis boat 
came up alongside. "From all appearances 
tbey are friends of those on board, and I have 
no doubt that they are the otherbody of prison* 
ers escaped from camp. If they join those who 
are on board they may prove too strong for us : 
I have counted nearly thirty of them." 

" Bless your heart !" said the mate, " they 
will make no difference ; it's only a little more 
fighting, and it's all in the day's work ! Why, 
such fellows as those can do nothing when it 
comes to downright hard knocks. We can take 
'em easy. Hulloa ! what's that lubberly bush- 
ranger doing with the brig, knocking her about 
that way ! Going about again — ^what's that 
for 1 Isn't he going to take the other fellows on 
board 1 No : he's about again. Major, we are 
only losing time ; we had better make way and 
join him in^he bottom of the bay ; we must 
have him then." 

** Those fellows on shore," said the major, 
"may be making their way to our fortress. 
Don't you think your party on the rock would 
be well employed in making head against them 
before they do mischief 1" 

The ensign eagerly caught at the suggestion. 
There was no knowing what outrage a. band of 
desperate miscreants might commit on defence- 
less women. Their only protection at present 
was Mr. Silliman ; and the party of soldiers on 
Xl^e, rock was at least half a mile from the for- 
tress,-^along distance, as he had already learn- 
ed, in the pathless bush. 

"I will make my way back to the rock," he 
said, "and direct the sergeant to march his 
men against this new body of marauders. If it 
be done promptly, it may have the effect of 
preventing their junction with their friends on 
board the brig." 

" Do so," said the major : " we will lay on 
our oars till you come back ; and then as the 
brig cannot escape us now, we will attack her 
in concert, and bring this affair to a conclusion. 
The sight of the two boats together may per- 
haps frighten the rascals and cause them to 
surrender without bloodshed." 

"Not he," said the constable, as the ensign's 
boat left them. " If you think Mark Brandon 
will let himself be taken without fighting, you 
are mistaken, I can teU you that. Mark will^ 
have a tussle for it, depend upon it ; but I think 
we have him at last. I don't know, though ; 
he has so many schemes in his head— has thai 
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man— that you ne?er know when you faaye got 
him and when you haven't. After all I should 
not be enrprised if he was to slip through our 
fingers — sure as we are of him." 

"Never fear," said the mate, rubbing his 
hands impatiently, '* I only wish I was as sure 
of the command of an East Indiaman as I am 
of grabbing that rascal. I wouldn't give op my 
chance for . . . See ! the fellows on the beach 
are going back ; and now the brig goes about 
again. Ha! they see it; and now they are 
coming down to the beach again. What is all 
that backing and filling fort Is the brig going 
to take tbem on board or not V 

** That's more than any of us can tell," said 
the constable ; " nobody knows Mark's plans 
but himself: but depend on it« whatever he 
does, is done with a reason. He is watching 
us now, and knows what we are about as well 
as we do ourselves, I'll be bound. He has seen 
the ensign's boat join us, and go away towards 
the rock where the other party of soldiers is, 
and I'll swear he knows at this minute what 
it's for. But why he waits for the soldiers to 
attack his fellow-prisoners on the beach is 
more than I can tell. You might as well try 
to fathom the middle of the sea as Mark's deep- 
ness." 

*' Our friend Trevor has reached the rock," 
said the major ; " I see the men saluting. Now 
he is giving orders ; now they move on. That's 
right ; double quick time, my men. Now — 
I lose sight of them ; — 1 see ; they are going 
to take the rascals behind, and hem them in 
between themselves and the sea. Only twelve 
file though. However, they are soldiers, and 
the others are ragamuffins ; so there's force 
enough ; and they can fire three times for the 
others' once. Here comes Trevor again. 
Now, my boys, we shall wait no longer ; the 
brig can't escape us. W49 will board her while 
the red-coats engage her attention in another 
way. Hard case this, Northland, to be obliged 
to take our own vessel again by force of arms." 

** Force of arms !" said the mate disdainfully, 
and with a contemptuous motion of his hand 
towards the brig; "force of a fiddlestick! 
Those fellows will never stand us ; we have 
only to show ourselves on board. And suppose 
they do fight 1 all the better. I'm blest," said 
he, with a jovial grin at his brother blue-jack- 
ets, " if we arn't all of us getting rusty for want 
of a scrimmage ! Hurrah ! here's the red-coats ! 
Now, major, I suppose we may be moving 1" 

The breeze from the north in the mean time 
had freshened considerably, and it threatened 
to blow hard, so that the advantage on the side 
of the brig was considerably increased, and she 
made her way so rapidly through the water as 
to give hope to the bushranger that he should 
be able to baffle his enemies by her speed of 
sailing. The boats, however, neared him every 
minute, and he made up his mind to make a 
dash through them with the fair wind which 
he had in his favor — when one of those changes 
occurred, so frequent at that reason of the year. 
The wind suddenly lulled ; the boats set up a 
cheer, and pulled vigorously to their mark. 
They were within half a mile of the brig when a 
blast of air from the high hills on the other side 
of the bay suddenly filled her sails, and she 
again shot through the water. 



At this time the party of convicts on shore 
had caught sight of the soldiers coming down 
upon them over the bare hills, and they hastily 
retreated, keeping within reach, however, of 
the margin of the bay, in the hope of being 
taken on board the brig. 

But the wind now began to blow from all 
quarters of the heavens, and it was impossible 
for the brig's crew to lend their assistance 
to those on shore, even had they been wil- 
ling; and as Brandon had accomplished his 
object in making use of them for the purpose of 
the diversion which he desired, and had suc- 
ceeded in drawing away the party of soldiers 
which had been stationed on the rock at the 
entrance of the passage, he would have had 
no objection to receive them on board had the 
opportunity been afforded to him. But it was 
too late ; it was as much as he could do to at- 
tend to the sails and steering of the brig,' feebly 
assisted as he was by his companions, unused 
as they were to manceuvring a vessel. 

In the mean time the retreat of the convicts 
on shore had drawn the sergeant's party round 
the bay to the further side, and a few shots 
were faintly heard, indicating that the fray was 
becoming serious in that quarter. 

The elements also seemed to be mustering 
up their strength, and a squall from the south- 
east twisting round the brig, drove her furibus- 
ly, and before those on board could trim the 
sails, or avoid the danger, to the bottom of the 
bay. There was a low sandy shoal stretching 
from the shore far into the water, towards 
which the brig was propelled rapidly. There 
was no help for it. The bushranger saw that 
all exertion was vain ; all hope of escaping by 
the brig was lost. 

Making up his mind on the instant, with the 
rapid decision for which he was so remarkable, 
and which in an honest course of life might 
have raised him to high fortune and distinction, 
he summoned up all his energy to bear the bit- 
ter disappointment with fortitude. He knew 
that if he allowed his mind to be depressed by 
the failure, his ideas would become clouded 
and his invention blunted, so as to lessen his 
chance of escape from the imminent danger 
which now hung over him. 

In a very few minutes he had formed in his 
head a new scheme, by which he calculated he 
might make terms for himself in case of ex- 
tremity ; and in any event, he considered he 
could take to the bush, and wait for another 
chance, though he did not disguise from himself 
that taking to the bush was a desperate expe- 
dient, and to be had recourse to only in case of 
the failure of all other means of safety. He 
had no sooner made up his mind as to the best 
thing to be done under the circumstances than 
he set about its execution. 

He immediately collected in the cabin, which 
at the moment was the place most easily got 
at, all the combustibles that he could readily 
heap together, which, with the assistance of 
his companions, was quickly done, and he then 
disposed it so as to be readily fired, taking care 
that the materials were so placed as to make 
as large a blaze as possible. The sight of the 
brig on fire he calcinated would cause his pur- 
suers to occupy themselves in the first place 
with extinguishing the tlames, without busyUuK 
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themselves about hitn, which would give bim 
time to execute his ulterior project. 

He bad scarcely made this arrangement, and 
prepared himself and his companions for leaving 
the vessel, when the brig struck violently on 
the shoal» and swinging round, while the main- 
mast went by the board with a sliock, present- 
ed her broadside to the sands. 

Mark Brandon instantly set fire to the lumber 
in the cabin, and then descending the ship's 
side, with his confederates, they made their 
way to the top of a low hill in the immediate 
vicinity of the shore. 

In pursuance of the plan which he had form- 
ed, and knowing well that numbers are an in- 
convenience in the bush, unless so great as to 
defy attack, which in the present case was out 
of the question, he immediately selected two 
men on whom he thought he could entirely de- 
pend, and who had not the ability to outwit 
him, but on whose dogged courage he could 
rely ; and at the same time he directed the re- 
maining four to lose no time in joining the par- 
ty who kept up a running fight with the ser- 
geant's party of soldiers. 

*' Our only chance, my mates," he said, ** is 
to keep together ; but we must try to draw off 
the attention of the soldiers in the boats, and 
lead them in a different direction. Tell our 
friends to keep up the fight and retreat towards 
the north, while I will, with Jim and Roger, 
entice the boat party to the westward. And, 
do you see that high hill yonder, quite in the 
distance — may be a dozen miles off, or more 1 
Well ; rally round that hill, and before night I 
will meet you there, and then we can consult 
together as to the best course to be taken. 
See! the soldiers have turned our party of 
friends somehow, and they are retreating in- 
land. The sergeant's party will not follow 
them far ; it's only for every roan to make •the 
best use of his legs, and get at once into the 
bush. Now, my men, start, and do the business 
cleverly, and leave me to do mine." 

The four subordinate ruffians, unable or un- 
willing to dispute the direction of a leader, 
whom they had become accustomed to obey as 
much from the superiority of his force of mind, 
as by their voluntary adoption of him as their 
chief, lost no time in following Mark Brandon's 
directions, and in a brief space they had joined 
their new companions, and given them the 
word. 

But the soldiers in pursuit had pushed them 
too closely to allow them to put Mark's advice 
in execution, and, by a quick military move- 
ment, they contrived to place the convicts be- 
tween their fire and the water ; and the fugi- 
tives, thus turned, were driven in the direction 
of the burning brig, towards which the boats 
were rapidly hastening. 

*'It will do," said Mark, as he cautiously 
peered over the top of the hill and observed the 
progress of affairs below ; " it will do ; and 
now for my work. Roger, tread like a native : 
there must be no noise. Jemmy, my man, 
wind yourself after me like a snake ; sharp's 
the word ; but there must be no sound^-not a 
word spoken ; and mind, the report of a musket 
would ruin all my plan." 

So saying, he proceeded by a circuitous 
route, and at as rapid a pace as possible, to the 



back part of the rock which had foroied the 
site of the major's temporary encampment the 
preceding night, and the exact locality of which 
he had marked from the light of the bivoiiae 
fires whieh had been made on the occasion of 
the junction of the ensign's party of soldiers 
with the ship's crew of the brig. The bushran- 
ger went on with confidence ; and conscious 
of his powers in plots and stratagems^ with a 
sort of joyous prescience that his artful aod dia- 
bolical plan would be successful. 

It is necessary, however, te return to the 
scene of the advancing boats and the devoted 
vessel, from the stem windows of which vol* 
umes of smoke and flame now broke ont with 
appalling fury. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE SKIRMISH. 

It is impossible to describe the mingled rage 
and sorrow of the mate, when he b^id ^ 
gallant little brig, which he had brought safely 
fifteen thousand miles over the sea f»om the 
other side of the globe, with its mainmast 
lying shattered on the deck, and its stem-ports 
evolving clouds of smoke and flames — the 
wicked work of the ignorance or the malice of 
the pirates. 

AH the epithets of execration which nautical 
or other phraseology could furnish, were lar- 
ished on the rascally bushranger and his vil- 
lainous crew. Regarding, as the afiectionate 
seaman did, his ship as his mistress, and per- 
sonifying it, as sailors love to do, as a thing 
of life, he felt the ravages inflicted on her 
beautiful frame as much almost as wounds on 
his own body. 

Nor was the major less exasperated at the 
sight of his burning vej^el, on board of which 
was nearly the whole of his fortune, and which 
now seemed consigned irremediably to the 
flames. He forgot the bushrangers and every- 
thing else, in the all-absorbing desire to save 
his property, without which life would be to 
him a weary exile in the colony of Van Die- 
men's Land. 

The ensign, also, was quite alive to the min 
which threatened to overwhelm his anticipjated 
father-in-law, and he urged his rowers to put 
out their utmost strength, in order to reach the 
vessel before the flames should render all as- 
sistance hopeless. 

But of the three, the mate was the most, 
energetic in his action, as he was most elo- 
quent in his exclamations : — 

♦* Give way, boys," he said, as he stood up, 
and endeavored by the motion of his own body 
to add impetus to the movement of the boat; 
'* give way, as you would save your souls ! 
Oh, the infernal rascal ! To set fire to her ! 
What harm had the poor little brig done him, I 
should like to know! The dirty, sneaking, 
cowardly, shore-going, long-tailed blackguard ! 
There goes the sergeant after the other fellows ! 
Pepper them well, my lads ; stick it into 'em ; 
they're all alike ! There comes more smoke 
from the stern port-holes ! It's only smoke, 
perhaps, afler all ! No : it's flames too ! Give 
way — bend to it; stretch to it; that's the 
stroke; hurrah! now she goes! •Shouldn't I 
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like to put out that fire with the lubberly car- 
casses of the villains I Hanging's too good for 
them — the murdering, fire-raising thieves! 
Hurrah t my boys, we are just on her. Hold 
hard ; jump ashore ; no ceremony ; follow me." 

So saying, the mate, seizing a rope which 
was hanging from the bowsprit, quickly slung 
himself on deck, and was followed with cordial 
promptitude by the crew of the brig, and with 
not less alacrity by the sailors belonging to the 
government boats. As in all cases of difficulty 
and danger, where the most skilful and cour- 
ageous are instinctively looked up to for ad- 
vice, he at once assumed the direction of those 
on board. 

" Major, make half a dozen fellows clear 
away the mast. Carpenter, come along with 
me. Get the buckets, and pass them afl down 
the companion-ladder. Boy, get the swabs 
and soak *em well ; and quick ! be alive ! I'll 
try to find my way down below, if it's a thing 
that's possible." 

Thrice did the sturdy mate endeavor to force 
his way through the smoke and flames : and 
thrice was he repulsed by the heat and vapor. 
But at last he was able to reach the cabin door, 
and he contrived to throw in a few buckets of 
water : he was relieved by the carpenter, who 
in his turn was compelled to retreat ; and in 
this way the crew, taking it by turns, were 
able to withstand for a brief space the stifling 
effects of the smoke, and to deluge the cabin 
with water. 

In the mean time the sergeant's party had 
driven the convicts close to the brig, and the 
ensign, seizing the importunity, added his own 
force to that of the assailants, and hemmed in 
the prisoners on the beach, in a hollow cres- 
cent, close to where the brig was burning. 

" Surrender yourselves !" he called out ; "you 
have no chance of escape ; you see we are 
too strong for you. Surrender yourselves, and 
trust to the governor's mercy." 

There was a pause for a moment on either 
side. The convicts looked at one another, and 
looked, at the soldiers. There were only nine- 
teen against them; and their own party, by 
the accession of the four from the brig, was 
raised to thirty-two. It was nearly two to one 
in their favor ; and the four muskets of their 
new comrades were an important addition of 
strength. But their habitual dread of the mili- 
tary, and the smart of the wounds which one 
or two of them had already received, made 
them waver in their determination. At last 
one of them acting as spokesman, came a step 
forward, and asked, ''If, on surrender, their 
lives would be spared 1" 

** I have no authority to promise that," re- 
plied the officer ; " but as my desire is to pre- 
vent the shedding of blood, I will promise to 
make the most favorable representation of 
your submission to the governor; but your 
surrender must be unconditional." 

" What's the use," said one of the convicts 
to his fellows, " of having our lives spared, as 
you call it 1 If they are spared, we shall be 
sent to Macquarrie Harbor, and that's worse 
than death. If we can't get our liberty, let 
us die where we are. We are two to one, and 
it's hard if we can't beat those soldiers : they 
are onlv men like ourselves; and when it comes 



to close quarters, one man is as good as an* 
other. I'm for fighting it out, and taking our 
chance." 

*' If we can only make our way to the hill 
which you can see from the top of the ridge 
•there," said one of the men from the brig, " we 
shall meet with Mark Brandon and two more, 
and then we may be able to have a try at the 
vessel again, and get dear oflT— who knows 1 
There may be luck for us, as well as another." 

*' I wisli Mark Brandon was with us," ex- 
claimed several ; " we want a leader ; there's 
nothing to be done without a leader." 

" If Mark was with us he would soon hatch 
a scheme to outwit that young officer, there.' 
Let us take our chance, and try to join him ; 
we can but surrender at last" 

*' Hurrah, then ! let us make a rush, and break 
through the soldiers ; if we can get into the bush, 
we shall be more of a match for 'em. Now, 
then, altogether !" 

With a loud hurrah the prisoners fired a vol- 
ley, and rushing forward, made their way 
through the soldiers, killing one, and wounding 
two more. But they had received a deadly 
discharge from the few whose position in front 
enabled them to take aim with effect ; the sol- 
diers at the sides of the short erescent being 
prevented from firing, from the consideration 
that if they did, their baUs were likely to take 
effect on their comrades opposite. 

Three of the prisoners fell on the beach; 
but the main body effected their retreat over 
the brow of a low hill, hotly pursued by the 
soldiers, who were exasperated at the death of 
one of their comrades. Their escape, how- 
ever, did not avail them long ; for as the coun- 
try was nearly bare of trees in that direction, 
they were exposed to the practised aim of the 
military. 

Three more prisoners were the sufferers 
by this running fire, both parties hastening for- 
ward at their best speed. But the prisoners, 
who were weary and footsore with their long 
and hurried journey from the camp, were out- 
stripped on this occasion by the soldiers ; and 
had not the latter been delayed in their pur- 
suit by their occasional halts to reload, and by 
the habit of military precision which caused 
them to keep together, they would soon have 
overtaken the runaways, and have brought the 
matter to a sharp conclusion. As it was, the 
prisoners might have succeeded in effecting 
their escape had not an unexpected obstacle 
stopped their further progress. This was the 
inlet of the sea, branching out of D'Entrecas- 
teaux channel. 

The ensign, at the instigation of the consta- 
ble, had edged away to the left, by which ma- 
noeuvre he forced the prisoners to continue 
their flight more towards the right, whither 
they were gradually propelled, till they were 
stopped by the broad part of the inlet in which 
the constable's boat had taken shelter, and in 
which recess the ensign's boat had afterwards 
joined the first pursuers. 

The prisoners saw the trap into which they 
had been driven too late ; they found them- 
selves inclosed in the angle formed by the 
channel on the one side, and the inlet on the 
other ; the soldiers' line, which now advanced 
in order, forming the base of the triangle. 
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Without giving them time to recover them- 
selves, the officer instantly summoned them a 
second time to surrender, and seeing that they 
turned round in an attitude of offence, he at 
once gave the word to fire. 

Three volleys from the military disabled* 
fourteen of the runaways, and their numbers 
being now reduced to twelve, Trevor gave the 
word to charge, when the prisoners, bewildered 
and panic-struck, allowed themselves to be 
laken without resistance. 

Being disarmed, and bound with their hands 
^ehind them, they were carefully secured on 
he spot ; and as the number of wounded was 
Ao large to be transported to the hay, the offi- 
ter dispatched half a dozen of his men back to 
the boats at the bay with orders for the larger 
one of the two to be immediately brought round 
by the government sailors, in order that the 
captufed runaways might be transported with 
as little delay as possible to Hobart Town, 
where the wounded could receive the necessary 
medical assistance, and the whole be dealt 
with according to law. 

On questioning the prisoners, he learnt 
from some of them who were now willing 
to make terms for themselves by any disclo- 
sures they could offer, that Mark Brandon was 
to meet them at the foot of the hill, which they 
pointed out in the distance ; and that the sol- 
diers would be sure to find him there if they 
did their office warily, as Mark would have no 
suspicion of their having been set after him. 

This prompt betrayal of their associates by 
the sneaks who trembled for their own skins, 
while it inspired the disgust with which it could 
not fail to strike an honest man's heart, abated 
CQisiderably the commiseration which the en- 
sign, as a brave soldier, could not avoid feeling 
for the sufferings which he was compelled to 
inflict in the execution of his duty. 

*' The dirty scoundrels !*' said the constable ; 
*' they would betray their own father, most of 
them, for a glass of rum ! And this, you see," 
he said to the ensign, ** is what enables us to 
keep them down ; they can never trust one 
another; every rascal knows that his fellow- 
rascal would sell him if he had the opportunity. 
Do you know," he continued, "I have my 
doubts about Mark having intended to join them 
again. If he wanted to join them, why didn't 
he do so at once, and while there was a chance 
of their being able to resist us successfully ? 
That Mark Brandon is up to some dodge, de- 
pend on it : no doubt he set the ship on fire 
that we might busy ourselves about putting it 
out without going after him ; and — that hill 1 
let me see : that lies to the north, and if Mark 
takes to the bush his game would be to go to 
the westward. By George, it looks very like 
it !" 

" Looks very like what 1" asked the ensign. 

"Why, you* see, dealing with Mark is like 
playing at all- fours, or cribbage, — or drafts, 
more Uke : it's all a matter of circumventing ; 
but rm up to his game ; Pve been after him 
before." 

*< And what is his game, as you call it, nowV* 

** Look !" said the constable ; '< here's the 
north, and there's the west. Now, if Mark 
wanted to draw you and your men away from 
himself, what could he do better than tell these 



poor devils that he would meet them at that 
hill yonder, and so egg 'em on to fight their 
way there, and you after them, and that would 
leave the coast clear for himself?" 

** But there was the major's party to watch 
him," said the ensign, a flush coming over his 
face, as if struck with some sudden thought. 

" He had provided against that by setting the 
ship on fire ; and sailors would never leave 
their ship, he knew very weH, at such a time, 
to go after all the bushrangers that ever went 
out." 

" You think then that this Mark Brandon, if 
he took to the bush, would go westward V said 
the ensign,! with much interest. 

"To be sure he would! Why, he never 
would run into the lion's mouth by going on 
*he road back to camp ; and he can't go east- 
ward, because there's the broad channel be- 
tween him and that side of the island. No ; 
he has started off to the west, depend upon it, 
and he is going to try his chance in the bush, 
and that's why he has allowed only two of his 
six men to be with him, because he knows that 
in the bush the great point is to avoid being 
tracked ; — besides, it's easier to feed three than 
seven." . 

" If be has gone westward," said the ensign, 
meditatingly .... 

"No doubt of it." 

"The place where the major left his daugh- 
ters is on the west side of the bay 1" 

" To be sure it is." , 

" Do you think he will visit it 1" 

" I don't know," said the constable ; " it 
would be running a risk : to be sure there's only 
that poor Mr. Silliman there. What have they 
got with themi any money, or watches, or 
trinkets 1 anything valuable that is easy to be 
carried V 

" I rather think the major said he had secur- 
ed one or two bags of dollars ; but there are 
the young ladies — of more consequence than 
money." 

" I don't know : women are all very well in 
their way, but they are dreadful troublesome in 
the bush. I don't think Mark would be bothered 
with them. He likes a pretty gal, though, if all 
stories be true, and . . . ." 

" Could you engage to take charge of these 
prisoners," said the ensign, suddenly, " if I left 
you 1" 

" Ay, ay : leave your sergeant here with his 
party, and I'll engage to take care of them. 
We have 'em now as safe as bricks. You are 
going after Mark, theni" 

" f think that unless we take him we shall 
effect but half our object. I will give instruc- 
tions to the sergeant, and leave you in charge. 
The corporal and his two men will go with 
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me. 

" Take care," said the constable, as the en- 
sign hastily took his departure, " that you don't 
lose your way going back : a man's easily lost 
in the bush, especially a new hand." 

" Now, corporal," said Trevor, " we must 
put our best legs foremost ; our work is not 
half done yet. Are you in good marching or 
derV 

The corporal answered for himself and his 
m^n gladly, preferring much the roving and 
exciting life of such expeditions to the doU 
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■Kmotonjr of barracks and daily drill ; and full 
iostractions having been left with the consta- 
ble and the sergeant in anticipation of all acci- 
dents, T^Tor set ottt on his way, his mind filled 
with the most lively apprehensions of alarm for 
the fate of Helen and her sister, should the bush- 
ranger take it into his head, for any purpose of 
plunder or violence, to visit the place of their 
retreat. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

MB. 8ILLIMAN MAKES ▲ DECLABATION. 

Thb sisters in the cave suffered the deepest 
anxiety during the events which have been re- 
lated ; but as their father and Mr. Trevor had 
exacted from them the promise that they would 
not, on any account, quit the protection of their 
covert, but wait with patience the issue of the 
conflict, they were precluded from attempting 
to ascertain what was going forward in the bay ; 
and their ignorance of the posture of affairs be- 
tween the bushrangers and their own friends, 
added to the painfulness of their apprehen- 
sions. 

" Gould not you climb that tree," asked Lou- 
isa of Mr. Silliman, who was assiduously keep- 
ing guard at the entrance behind the bulwark 
of dead timber, which bad been erected for their 
defence, "and see what they are doing V 

«rve had enough of climbing,*' replied their 
sentinel, with a rueful countenance, at the re- 
membrance of his reception by the opossums; 
'* but to oblige you I would do it with pleasure, 
only, as I have been left here by the officer, as 
a sort of sentry, you see, miss, I am doing mil- 
itary duty, as it were, and a soldier most not 
quit his post.'' 

" I thought you prided yourself more on being 
a sailor," said Louisa, with that sweet smile 
which the sex are always ready to exhibit when 
they want anything to be done for them ; '* and 
sailors are always such good climbers." 

*' I could climb," replied Jeremiah, with en- 
thusiasm, " anything for you. Miss Louisa, if it 
was the biggest tree on all the island ! But...." 

** Mr. Silliman is right," said Helen ; *' he must 
not leave his post ; as soldier's daughters, we 
know that ; but this state of uncertainty is really 
very painful. I will try to explore the inside of 
the cave." 

" Don't be so foolish, Helen," said her sister ; 
** it is too dark for you to see where you are go- 
ing ; and perhaps there may be savage animals, 
or snakes, or something." 

*'I will take care of myself; I cannot bear 
standing still, doing nothing ; perhaps this place 
has an outlet at the back." 

Jeremiah and Louisa were left alone. 

Jerry's heart had been excessively touched 
by the amiable manner in which the major's 
youngest daughter had recently been pleased to 
address him ; and her preferring to remain with 
him, to accompanying her sister on her explor- 
ing expedition, seemed to him a favorable sign. 
His heart beat with great bumps, and he expe- 
rienced, as he afterwards described it, a feeling 
of alloverishness, which convinced him that it 
was to Louisa, and not to Helen, that his heart 
was entirely devoted ; a fact which he had doubt- 
ed before, never having been able to make ap 
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his mind as to which of the lovely sisters he 
preferred. But his present symptoms decided 
him as to his predilection. Oppressed, howev« 
er, with the pleasing sensation, he heaved a 
prodigious sigh ! 

** What's thatV said Louisa, ready to take 
alarm at the slightest sound, and coming closer 
to Jeremiah. Jeremiah's heart beat quicker 
than ever ! As he characteristically explained 
the emotion, " it went up and down just like the 
steam-engine in the Margate packet !" 

" It's me !" said Jerry, pumping up another 
sigh, and looking at the young laoy with eyes 
squeezed into the extremest point of tendemey. 

<«You, Mr. Sillunant Heavens! what'atne 
matter t" 

" Ah ! Miss Louisa !" 

** Are you in pain t" asked Lomsa ; for she 
was a kind and gentle girl, and she spoke with 
the sweetest commiseration. 

*< Ah ! Miss Louisa ! the wounds which you 
have inflicted on...." 

"You mean the opossums 1" said Louisa. 

" No, miss ; it is not the opossums. Sharp 
as their bites and scratches were, the wounds 
that I feel are sharper still !" 

** Good gracious ! Mr. Silliman, what do yoa 
meant" 

"Do you not feel," said Jerry, "the genial 
influence of this beautiful morning t The bright 
rays of the sun, and the notes of that melodious 
bird, which the ensign said was the native mag- 
pie, although, for the life of me, I can't make 
out how that can be — but I suppose it is so...." 

" I hear nothing at present," replied Louisa, 
" but the curious cry of the bird that Mr. Tre- 
vor calls the laughing jackass."^ *** 

"Think only of the agreeabffes,'^r( 
Jerry. "I have been thinking how Ifep 
people might live together, in a beautif 
like this — bloving one another ! and listening to 
the birds, and gazing at the cockatoos as they 
fly about ; eating the wild fruits of the earth, 
and drinking the water from the spring.. ..all 
love !" 

"What! without any bottled porter, Mr. 
Silliman 1" 

"All love, miss, and a little bottled porter J- 
This is a beautiful country— isn't it 1" 

" You have not had a very beautiful reception- 
in it," observed Louisa, looking round for her 
sister, and rather desirous to avoid a dedara-^ 
tion, which, with the instinctive prescience oi( 
her sex, she felt was on the point of exploding ; 
" it was hard to make your first acquaintanee- 
with the land, by being thrown into the sea by 
those wicked bushrangers !" 

" It was hardj that ! but it was for the best ;, 
for my being chucked into the sea was the- 
means of making known to the constables and. 
soldiers that the bushrangers had got possession* 
of the brig." 

" Was not the coming to life again, after be 
ing drowned almost, as you were, a very curiouc- 
sensationl" 

" Not so curious as the sensation I now feel;. 
Miss Louisa, nor nearly so delightful ! I...." 

"Dear me! I should have thought it wa» 
rather a painful one ! And did you not say,"^ 
she continued, wishing to force the conversa^^ 
tion from the point that Mr. Silliman was ob- 
viously seeking, "that you were bitten by a 
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great taimi^ida spider as big as a elMeie- 
Idata V* 

'*It might have bitten me, perhaps, but I 
hilled the nasty thing ; — but do yon not think 
that two....*' 

** And the scorpions ! Didn't they ating you ! '* 

** No ; I escaiied them ; but I was veiy near 
sitting down on a whole nest of tke littie 
wretches. I was going to say, Miss Lontsa...." 

'* How horrible it must have been when yon 
found yourself again in the bands of that <^hread- 
fttl man ! — Mark Brandon, isn't he oa&dl and 
when the kangaroo had hdd of you— -graeious ! 
were you not frightened V* 

^* A man, Miss Louisa, is not easily frighten- 
ed," said Jeremiah, assuming an heroic air. ** I 
was not aware that kangaroos have such long 
sharp claws, or I should have killed the plaguy 
beast at once." 

*< And when tho bushranger put his instol into 
your mouth — heavens ! v^t a mercy it was 
that it didn't go off! Were you not frightened 
theni" 

** I was astonished, miss, but not frightened. 
A man to whom lovely woman looks vp as her 
protector," said Jerry, puttmg his hand to his 
heart, ** must have courage. How could I ask 
you to depend on me, if...." 

*' But how did you feel when Mr. Noithland 
oaught hold of your legl The mate said that 
you didn't cry out, but stood as £rm as — ^I for- 
get what...." 

" No, Miss Louisa, it does not beooaae a man 
to cry out in danger like a woman : of course a 
woman cries out naturally when she is in a 
fright, because^that is all she can do ; but I 
fired off ay mi»ket, as was my duty, to give the 

Miss Louisa, this is not what 
you about. If you could see 



al^gp. ^t, dear M 
I ^B3t tcffalk to yoi 
intHay heart . . , ." 



" Oh, I have no doubt I should see a great 
many curious things ! but I want you to tell 
me about the opossums . . . ." 

** You would see in it your image," continued 
the impassioned Jerry; *'and your beautiful 
face engraved . . . ." 

** Dear me ! that would be comparing it to a 
wooden one ! But I wonder what is become of 
Helen 1" 

'' She is not wanted at this moment. She is 
very pretty ; but you, dear Miss Louisa," said 
Jerry, growing dangerously energetic, "are 
prettier still. You are, indeed ! And I always 
thought so, all the way out, though I never told 
you so. I never did, because I feared 1 should 
offend you . . . ." 

" Where can Helen be 1 Helen !" 

** Don't call her, dear Miss Louisa ; let me 
tell you how I " 

" Really, Mr. Silliman, Pm quite frightened 
that Helen does not come. I must go and see 
after her, while you keep watch here; Stay ; 
look there ! Is not that smoke rising, a long 
way off, over those low rocks 1" 

" What is the matter 1" asked her sister, re- 
turning hastily from the interior of the cave. 

** The smoke, Helen ! Do you see the smoke 1 
there . . . ." 

" I do ; and, listen ! Was not that the sound 
of muskets firing 1" said Helen^ excited. 

** The sound of firingi" said Louisa, trembling. 

'*Yes> the sound of firing. There, again! I 



nasare it is; but it is a Imgway off: iteoawt 
from a poiot to the right of the smoke.'* 

^ O heaveas !" exdaimed Loain, •* then they 
are fighting at this TetysnoBwat, and dear papa 
perhaps ts kUM !" 

"^I hope George will not be fash!** uacon- 
soionsly uttered Helen. 

" It must be the boats attaduag the biig/' 
said Mr. Silliman.. 

" What can the smoke oiean ?" said Helen, 
anxiously. 

" I know that ^something dreadful is happen- 
ing," said the timid Louisa, bursting into tears, 
and smking on the log of 9 tree, which had 
been placed in the eaTO for their aeoomaaoda- 
tion. 

** Go," said Helen to Mr. Siliaman, " and trr 
to see what is going on." 

" But, Miss Helen," he remonstn^ed, ** re- 
member that I promiaed not to leave my post." 

^ Then I wiU go aayself," said Helen. " Don't 
be f)'ightened, liooisa ; Mr. SSUman ahaU re> 
main with you, and J will go to the edge of the 
bay, aad try to find oot what is going on. 
There can be no doubt of our party getting the 
better ; but, perhaps .... But the shortest way 
is to go and see." So saying, notwithstanding 
the remonstruioes of Jerry, who was 60s«ly per- 
plexed between bis notions of gallantry, which 
prompted him to accompany Helen, and his 
sense of duty, and his inelination also to re- 
maia wiUi Louisa, the ephrited girl issued forth 
from the cave with a ship's cutlass ia her hMkd, 
i and was presently k»t to their sight behind tlia 
recks and bushes. 

" The smoke grovrs fliwker, bat the firing is 
more faint," observed Jerry. 

" I hope nothing will happen to Helen." 

" There is no danger, miss ; the bnsfarangeia 
are far away, to judge from the sounds ; and 
they say there is no fear of meeting with na- 
tives in this part of the island." 

•< But natives, perhaps, might oomel" 

** I wish your sister had not gone," said Jerry ; 
" but she will soon be back." 

There was a pause in the conversation for 
some time. Louisa was anxious and nervous, 
and Jerry was endeavoring to contmve some 
means of renewing the declaration which the 
return of Helen had interrupted. 

"I wish you would have the. kindness to 
stand up on these pieces of wood, and try if you 
can see Hden," said Louisa. 

Jerry mounted on the wood. 

.** I can't see anything of her," he said. 

** Don't you think she has been gone longer 
than was necessary 1" 

*' She has been gone a little longer than I 
expected," replied Jerry, doubtingly. 

"Had you not better go and see after herl" 
said Louisa, anxiously. 

'* And leave you alone, Miss Louisa V 

** If you wish to oblige me," said Louisa, hes- 
itating, and crimsoning slightly, ** you v^ill do 
what I wish." 

" I will go directly," said Jerry, dismounting 
from the pile of timber. ** But I don't like to 
leave you alone." 

*' It will be only for a minute ; just go to the 
other side of that rock, and look about you." 

** I will run there and'back, then, as fast as I 
can," said Jeriy. <*Take this pistol ; yoa are 
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oM affttid to fiie off a pisud I See, it's qoite a 
little tbing, oompaxed to my muaket; and if 
you hear any seiuid to alarm yoa, let it off. Not 
ifaat it will be neeetaaiy, for I shall not be 
away flBKire than a minute or two, and you will 
aearcciy lose sight of me aU the time. Now 
I'll ran as qoiok as I can ; and when I oome 
back, perhaps you will allow me to . . . ." 

'< Ran-*4ind run qaick," said Louisa. 

Jerry gi^ed np his loins, and ran enthusias- 
ticaUy. 

Louisa remained at the entrance of the cave 
behind the woodwork for some time listening 
attentively, and straining her eyes to discover 
her sister or Mr: Silliman coming back ; but to 
her surprise the latter did not return as she ex- 
pected. She held her breath and listened, but 
she could hear nothing ; and neither her sister 
Bor Jerry came. She had her right arm ex- 
tended, holding the pistd as far from her as pos- 
sible) and in no inconsiderable fear lest it should 
go off wi^ a terrible shook, of its own bead. 

In this posture she remained for many 
minutes, which seemed to be as many hours, 
waiting, and listening, and trembling with ap- 
prehension. She cast her eyes back into the 
interior of the cave ; bat on that side all was 
dark, and the obscurity of its uncertain re- 
cesses chilled and frightened her. She began 
to experience the fear which is apt to overtake 
the timid, and especially those of the gentler 
sex, when Uiey Hod themselves alone and ex- 
posed to unknown danger. She tried to fire 
off the pistol ; but in her state of alarm, not on* 
derstanding how to set the lock, she pulled at 
the trigger with her soft and feeble finger in 
vain ; and every now and then she endeavored 
with anxious eyes to penetrate the depths of 
the cavern, whose darkness filled her with 
vague fears of some native, or something, on 
the point of emerging from its recesses. 

At last, her fear altogether mastering her, 
and feeling it less terrible to seek for her sister 
in the bush than remain where ^ she was, with 
the courage of desperation she clambered over 
the fortification of logs, and with her pistol in 
her hand, which she feared alike to hold or to 
relinquish, she rushed towards the bay, in the 
direction taken by Helen. 

She looked around her, but she saw nothing. 
She listened, but she could hear nothing. There 
was a high ridge of rocks between her and the 
bay: remembering that it had been planned 
that a party of soldiers should be stationed to 
the right, she ran forward in that direction. 
She wandered for some minutes, lost, and con- 
fused, and frightened at meeting with no one, 
when on a sudden a sight met her eyes which 
stopped the current of her blood, and froze her 
heart within her ! 

She could not scream — she could not move ! 
She sank down behind some rocks, and with 
eyes glazed with terror, stared through a cleft 
at the.appalling scene before her ! 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

THB CAPfflVBS. 

Ths scene before her eyes was of a descrip- 
tion to strike with terror a far stouter heart 
than that of the gentle Louisa. 



At a little distance, on « loose piece of f oek, 
sat her sistei' Helen, wtUi her hands tied behind 
her ; over her mouth had been tied a silk band- 
kerchief, which, however, had slipped down, so 
that she was able to breathe freely. By her side 
stood a 'most repulsive^looking man, with a 
musket which he held pointed towards her in a 
thrememng manner ; and be seemed ready al the 
slightest cry or motion to discharge its contents 
throagh her head. Even in that time of mortal 
peril the heroic girl, though deadly pale, seemed 
calm and collected ; and although her beautifa! 
head and neck, fixed and motiomess, resembled 
rather a piece of marble statuary than the livmg 
flesh of a human !)eing, there was a flashing light 
from her eye which revealed the stirring thoughts 
that agitated her within. 

Not far from her sister, and exhibiting the veiy 
personification of surprise and fear, was the 
wretched Jeremiah, prostrate, on his knees, 
gagged, with his hands bound behind him, and 
turning his eyes sideways, with an expression 
which, had it not been for the horrible reality of 
the danger, would have been ludicrously dolefid, 
towards a man who stood guard over him with 
a musket, the muzzle of wbieh touched his ear, 
and who, with his finger on the trigger, seemed 
momentarily inclined to relieve himself from the 
fatiguing restraint of such a posture by a gentle 
touch which would free him in a moment from 
the trouble of guarding his prisoner. 

" Mark is a long time away," said ttie man 
who was guarding Helen, to the other ; " we 
are losing time." 

" He is settling the young one," said his com- 
panion ; ** I thought I heard a squeak just now." 

" That's the shortest way," replied the first ; 
" but she was a nice gal." Here he exchallred 
a peculiar wink with the other, nodding his l»ad, 
and setting his eye at Helen, a signal whidv she 
coukl not avoid perceiving, and which the other 
responded to by a pecnliar grin. 

Mark in the mean time had gone to the cave 
for the purpose of getting possession of the money 
which the major had taken from the vessel, and 
which the bushranger wisely judged might stand 
him in good stead at some future time. Jere- 
miah, in the excess of his terror, and stimulated 
by the propinquity of a loaded musket to his head 
to tell all he knew, had let out the secret that 
there was a large sum of money deposited in the 
cave, consisting of sovereigns and dollars, but 
as their concealment had been effected before 
he had joined the party, he had been unable to 
state more than that the money was deposited 
somewhere. * 

Mark had no doubt of being able to terrify the 
youngest daughter into confessing where the 
treasure was concealed ; but to bis surprise he 
found the cave vacant ; and after a hasty search 
for the money, which he was unable to find, he 
made up his mind at once that his only chance 
was to get the secret out of Helen : and as time 
pressed, and as the absence of Louisa was an 
alarming incident, he hastily returned to the 
spot where Helen and Jeremiah were held in du- 
rance by bis companions. 

The appearance of Marie Brandon redoubled 
the terror of Louisa, who now gave herself 
up for lost, expecting every moment that the 
searching eyes of the ever- watchful bushranger 
would spy her out amongst the rocks, and that 
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•lie would be soddenly dragged from her retreat 
to share the fate of her sister ! But fortunately 
for her, Mark passed in such a direction that 
she was hidden from his view as she lay crouch- 
ed down in her hiding-place, and she saw him 
proceed straight to Helen. 

Making a sign to his companions, which it 
seemed they well understood, he took the place 
of the man who had been mounting guard over 
Helen, and who, in obedience to some brief 
directions which Mark gave him, stepped to the 
margin of the bay, with his face towards the 
north, on the lookout for enemies from that 
quarter, in which might be seen the smoke of 
the burning vessel. 

Mark Brandon, with his fowling-piece care- 
lessly thrown over his arm, with admirable 
coolness commenced his operations. 

He was burning with impatience ; but he felt 
that his object was not to be attained by vio^ 
lenee. He resolved, therefore, to put in practice 
all the arts of his deceptive tongue, for which 
he was so famous among his fellows, and which 
had oAen helped him out of difficulties when 
all other resources failed him. But he took care 
not to let his impatience be visible. 

In this position the parties remained for some 
Uttle time ; and Louisa, seeing that her sister 
was in the power of the dreaded bushranger, 
strained her ears to catch the words which pre- 
sently he began to speak in a quiet, but earnest 
tone to Helen. 

From his attitude, which was in the highest 
degree respectful, and from the tone of his deep 
dear voice, which, though earnest and deter- 
mined, was mild and low, it might have been 
supposed that he was soliciting some favor from 
a young lady of his acquaintance which he had 
a right to demand, but which he nevertheless 
requested with a polite deference to her sex 
rather than insisted on as a matter of right 
which he had the power to enforce ; but the ap- 
pearance of his companion with his cocked 
musket close to Mr. Siiliman's ear, and the 
fowling-piece which Mark held in his hand, was 
an overt demonstration of possible violence 
which contrasted strangely with the bland man- 
ner of his address. 

" Miss Horton," he began* "I am quite 
ashamed to say anything that could. imply a 
doubt of a lady's word ; but you must excuse 
me if I cannot understand how the spot where 
your father has deposited the dollars that Mr. 
Silliman there speaks of, can be unknown to 
you ! Your frank and immediate communica- 
tion of the fact, permit me to say, will save 
much trouble to all parties — and to yourself, 
perhaps, some inconvenience." 

Helen made no reply. 

" It is quite useless," pursued the bushranger, 
«<to pretend ignorance of this matter; besides, 
if I were willing to forego this prize myself, my 
companions would not agree to it ; so that you 
see. Miss Horton, your best course is an imme- 
diate avowal of the truth. That man," he con- 
tinued, " who has his musket at your friend's 
head, is one of the most audacious persons you 
can possibly conceive, and there is no saying 
what lengths he might go to in his passion, for 
it would be impossible for me to control him. 
Jem Swindell," he added, raising his voice, and 
addressing his associate, whom it would be 



difficult to say that he very mu^ c&lumniated, 
** take your finger from the trigger of your mus- 
ket ; it might go off at a start, and that would 
be a pity, for we don*t want to inconvenience the 
gentleman more than we can help ; besides, the 
report might give an alarm, which is best 
avoided. Mind how you let the hammer down 
in putting it on half-cock, for it might slip, and 
then the poor gentleman would receive the con- 
tents of your barrel through his head, which is 
far from my wish ; but keep it in the same posi- 
tioB, Jemmy, that you may be ready." 

It is impossible to describe the agony of poor 
Jeremiah, as his sentry, at the intimation of 
Mark Brandon, whom he inwardly thanked in 
his heart for the considerate suggestion, made 
the little arrangement with the lock of his mus- 
ket which removed the immediate apprehension 
of having his brains blown out by any sudden 
impulse, or accidental agitation of the finger of 
the inexorable Jemmy, who, despite the pleas- 
ing familiarity with which Mark spoke to him. 
was one of the most ferocious-looking rascals 
that ever took to the bush. 

But as Helen's eyes were naturally and in- 
voluntarily turned to the position and danger of 
her harmless acquaintance, she could not but be 
aware of the peril to which he was exposed, 
and, by reflection, of the immediate danger in 
which she herself was, ^and how entirely they 
all were at the mercy of the desperate men who 
had them in their power. The thoughts which 
agitated her mind were visible on her counte- 
nance. ^ 

Mark observed the change which appeared in 
her features, and he congratulated himself that 
his little contrivance to impress on her, unosten- 
tatiously hut forcibly, the desperate condition of 
her affairs, bad succeeded. He pursued bis ar- 
guments, therefore, briskly, without giving time 
for her agitation to subside. 

" You may believe me, Miss Horton," he re- 
sumed, *' when I say that I should be most sorry 
to see you placed in the position of your friend 
there ; but what can Idol You see my com- 
panions are two to one against me, and the 
money they will have, even if they proceed to 
the last extremities ; and if a man in my situa- 
tion might presume to offer his respectful defer- 
ences to a young lady of personal attractions 
and accomplishments such as you possess, I 
would entreat you to believe that your life is 
what I would endeavor to preserve, even at the 
sacrifice of my own. But, as I said before, they 
are two to one, and all that I can do is to en- 
deavor to prevail on you to reveal the place 
where the money is deposited, without obliging 
my comrades — who, I confess, are rather rough 
in tiieir manners — ^to use the most dreadful 
means to compel you." 

The artful words of the bushranger, whom 
the constable had not inaptly described as ** the 
most carnying devil that ever got over a wo- 
man," began to have an effect on Helen ; and 
she could not suppose that the man who ad- 
dressed her with a demeanor so. respectful, and 
with such a propriety of language, could be the^ 
unprincipled ruffian he really was. 

Besides, his mode of proceeding was alto* 
gether unlike what she had pictured to herselt 
under such circumstances, and what she had 
feared at his hands. Instead of the boisterous 
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Uireats and the inataDt violenoe which she had 
anticipated, she was met with the most bland 
expressions, and the most earnest desire appa- 
rently to save her from personal insult. Seeing, 
however, that Mark Brandon was in this com- 
placent hamor, she thoaght that she might turn 
it to account. 

Her principal anxiety at the moment was for 
her sister. Knowing Louisa's gentle and timid 
nature, she feared that in her terror she would 
reveal and submit to all rather than encounter 
the dreadful death which would be threatened 
by the bushrangers. The point for her, there- 
fore, was to gain time, in the hope that her 
father or Trevor would send assistance. But 
she little thought of the consummate art and 
duplicity of kie mind with which she had to con- 
tend. 

Mark Brandon, on the other hand, was quite 
as much alive as she was to the importance of 
time ; but as he had ulterior designs, which she 
could not penetrate, it was only in pursuance of 
his plan that he now endeavored to arrive at his 
object — ^that of getting possession of the money, 
by the mildest means ; and he had his reasons for 
treating her with a deference and attention ap- 
proaching almost to gallantry — ^his loaded fowl- 
ing-piece always excepted — which, had Helen 
been aware of, would have made her shudder, 
and would have put her effectually on her guard 
against his insinuating expressions. 

It is to be observed, also, that Mark Brandon 
had had the address to make bis companions 
secure Helen's person and bind her hands, so 
that he avoided coming into personal collision 
with her in a way which, he was aware, could 
not fail to be extremely disagreeable to a young 
and delicate girl, and which was sure to make 
her regard her aggressors with aversion and 
horror. According to his own expression, be 
did only ** the genteel part of the business," 
leaving to minor and subordinate hands to exe- 
cute the practical parts of the ruffianism ; and, 
as has been before remarked, having certain 
ulterior views, not only as to the money, but 
also with respect to Helen, which he did not 
allow for the present to be apparent, he was 
anxious that she should not conceive any irre- 
concilable hatred towards himself ; but, on the 
contrary, that she should regard him as an un- 
fiN'tunate and perhaps ill-used man, who was the 
victim of necessity, and who was desirous to 
alleviate the hardships of her fate by all the 
means in his power. 

Such were the relative positions of these two 
parties — the one, with the ardor and hope of 
youth and innocence, fancied that her own 
purity was a sufficient shield against the refined 
duplicity and the consummate villainy of the 
other, on whom it may be said the spirit of a 
Mephistopheles had been infused, to aid him in 
his iniquitous designs. 

Helen wished to gain time, and with that 
view she endeavored to prolong the conversa- 
tion ; — ^ 

'* I thank you,'* she said, after some little re- 
flection, '* for the good intentions which you 
express toward me ; but if you are sincere, 
why do you allow my hands to remain bound 
behind my back, which," she added, ** hurts 
mel" 

*' It is a severity that I could not have brought 



myself to practisei" replied Mark; **biit as it 
is done, if I was to attempt to remove the coni 
it would excite the suspicions of my compan- 
ions ; besides, under the circumstances, I assure 
you it is best for yourself that your hands shoold 
be confined, for if you were entirely at liberty, 
your high spirit, which I so mnch admire, might 
prompt you to make attempts at escape wbi^sh 
could not possibly succeed, but which would 
stimulate one of those men to commit a vio- 
lence on you which I should deplore as much as 
yourself. You must consider the confinement of 
your hands, therefore, as a protection against 
yourself and your own courage ; although, if it 
was not for the presence of my campanioos, I 
assure you I would release them on the instant : 
and, indeed, to see you in such a position gives 
me more pain than I can possibly express. But 
you will permit me to observe to you that yon 
have it in your own power to put an end to it, 
by inCorming me of the place where the money is 
concealed." 

While Mark was making this little speech, in 
which he endeavored to convince his victim that 
her hands were bound behind her back, and that 
she was reduced to her present state of helpless- 
ness entirely for her own good, Helen was re- 
volving in her mind the remarkable circumstance 
that he made no mention of her sister Louisa, 
who knew as well as herself where the money 
was deposited. 

It struck her that, perhaps, Louisa, alarmed by 
the lengthened absence of herself and of Mr. 
Silliman, had ventured from the cave in search 
of them, and so had escaped being molested by 
the bushranger. The possibility of this imme- 
diately inspired her with hope. Her sister, she 
considered, when she failed in finding them, 
would endeavor to join her father. In that case 
not only would Louisa be saved, but the news 
of their being missing would certainly cause her 
father to dispatch some of the soldiers to look 
for them, and by that means they might be de- 
livered from the power of the bushrangers. 

These thoughts urged her the more strongly 
to endeavor to gain time : and as Mark Brandon 
seemed inclined to treat her with respect, she 
bent her whole soul to the invention of expedi- 
ents for prolonging the conversation. Her 
anxiety for her sister furnished her with a ready 
subject. 

" I am waiting for your answer," said Mark 
Brandon. 

" How was it," said Helen, " that my sistet 
did not tell you where the money was conceal- 
ed 1" 

'•Your sister," he replied, with the slightest 
possible hesitation and embarrassment, which 
Helen, however, did not fail to observe, «*said 
that she was not acquainted with the spot." 

'* That could not be," replied Helen, '* because 
she assisted to place it there." 

" Where r said Mark. 

'• What have you done with my sister 1" said 
Helen, anxiously and imploringly. " I will tell 
you nothing till you let me see my sister." 
. " She is in the cave," replied Mark ; « yon 
can see her there if you will. But time passes, 
Miss Horton, and it is necessary that you should 
understand that I cannot continue this conver- 
sation any longer. We must have the money, 
or else you will find yourself in the hands of my 
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companions, wlio, I lear/ would not treat yoa 
with the respect which I observe. It is very 
painfol to me to be obliged to in«st thus pe- 
remptorily ^ bat for your own sake, I entreat 
yoa to tell me at once,. wh«re is the money 1" 

" I will tell yoa nothing,'* said Helen, irm- 
ly, " before I know what has become o£ my 
sister." 

*' In one word, then. Miss Horton, I wiU tell 
you the exact trath. I did not see yoor sister 
in the cave : doobtless, she had fled into some 
part of its interior, which I had not time to ex- 
plore. So far as I am concerned, therefore, yoar 
sister is qaite safe. Yoa may easily be satisfied 
that what I teH yoa is true, by reieciing for a 
moment that, had I seen yoar sister, I could not 
haye failed to persuade her to tell me what I 
wanted to know, that is, withoot using any rio- 
lence tpwards her, which is as f«r from my wish 
with her, as it ia in regard to yourself But 
a^in, I say. Miss Horton, that my comrades 
will not longer be trifled with in this matter. 
If it only concerned myself, I would not care ; 
bttt those two others who are engaged with me 
would not ha^e the pirtiene» which I have had. 
Be so good as to say, then, whether you have 
made up your mind to be taken possession of by 
Mr. James Swindell, yonder, or whether you 
will be reasonable, and let me know at once that 
which they will make you teH at last. Jemmy, 
my man,*' he continued, raising bis voice a little, 
"I know what you look at me for, but I can't 
help it ; the ^ng lady wiU not let us have the 
money. Yes — ^I know what you mean; you 
mean to say that she wimts a little of your per- 
suasioB.*' 

" What shall we do with this chap t** said 
Jemmy, with a ferocions grin, cocking his mus- 
ket again, and puttmg his finger on the trigger ; 
" settle him at once ; or suppose we stow him 
away with a stone round his neck at the bottom 
of the bay, yondeft 1 He wouldn't get out again 
easily, I fancy. Now, Mark, we have had 
enough of this. If you have finished your jaw 
with the gal, let me take a turn ; I warrant Til 
bring her to her senses in no time. Fair play, 
you know, Mark, among friends ; you mustn*t 
mind her squeaking out a bit." 

" Stay," said Helen to Mark Brandon. ** Pro- 
mise^me that no harm shall be done to us — to 
Louisa, — nor to me, — ^nor to Mr. Silliman, and 
I will tell you.*' 

"You may rely upon my word," said Marit. 
'* If harm was intended, it would have been done 
already. AH that my men want is the money ; 
and, considering their condition, you must allow 
that their desire js excasaUe. Now— tell me— 
speak !" 

Helen paused for a short time. She per- 
ceived that now, more than ever, time was ev- 
erything. She felt assared that Louisa bad es- 
caped ; and in that case, k was most likely that 
she would fly in the direction of the soldiers. 
Under such circumstances, she thought that a 
subterfuge on her part was allowaUe ; and, for 
the sake of gaining time, which to them was 
life and libeity, and perhaps to her, even more 
than life, she tokl Mark Brafndon to lock in a re- 
cess on his left hand, as he entered the eave, 
and there he would find two bags — ^tbe soull 
one of gohi, and the other, large and very heavy, 
ofdoUara. 



Withoot lestfig a moment, Mark somraoned 
the man on the lookoot, who bore a most naav- 
derous aspect, to resome his position by the side 
of Helen, and having whispered a few wcMPds in 
his ear, the obedient myrmidon presented his 
mnsket at her head — an action which he fol- 
lowed up, as soon as Mark was oat of hearing, 
by a most diabolical threat, vrhich made hei 
wish for the return of his less ferocioos princi- 
pal, who was, however, notwithstanding his 
polished address, by for the greater ri^nm of 
the two. 

Mark's absence was not long. Although he 
was much disappointed, and i»wardly was sav- 
age at not finding the treasure where he expeet- 
ed, his extraordinaiy mastery over his passions, 
when it was to his interest to conceal them, en- 
abled him to preserve towards Helen a demean- 
or, which, although expressive of his discontent, 
was not indicative of revengefid or hostile feel- 
ings towards herself. According to his plan, to 
which he firmly adhered, he left the threatening 
and violent part of the i^ooeedings to his subor- 
dinates. 

** It is of no use," he said, addressing his com- 
panions, *< to wait any longer ; the money is not 
to be found. You most determ ine for yourselves 
what to do. But the money is there, sure 
enough, if we could only find it." 

" But," said the man who had tbei eostody of 
Helen, and swearing a terrible oath, ** have it 
we will, or else...." 

** Of eourse," said the bushranger, " you will 
use no violence." 

'* I tell you what it is, Mark," said the man ; 
" all this gammon is very weH between yoa and 
the gals, but it won*t do for us. The long and 
the short of it is, we must draw lets for her ; 
that's fair bosh piay. Jemmy, put your ball 
through that chap's head, and have done with 
it. I'm tired of this. What do you say. Jem- 
my 1" 

" And so am I too," said Jemmy. « Come, 
Mark, let us know what your game is. We 
may settle this chap, I suppose, without mons 
ado. But as to the gal, I'm of Roger Grough's 
mind — ^let us draw lots for her ; and as to the 
other young one, why the two that lose can 
draw lots for her afterwards." 

^' Stay," cried out Brandon, as Jemmy was 
coolly going to put his threat in regard to the 
unfortunate Jerry in executioR, *^let us give 
them another chance. Now, Miss Horton, you 
see how things are ; I can't keep my compan- 
ions from having their will. It is for you to 
say what shall be done : but you must decide at 
once, for I can't interfere any further. Where 
is the money 1" 

'* I will go with you to the cave," said Helen, 
who bad prolonged the result to the last possi- 
ble moment, and who now saw that any attempt 
at further evasion was useless ; ** I will go with^ 
you to the cave, and show you where the money 
is lodged. Only promise me," she said, hesi- 
tatingly, " that you will not use any violence." 

<* I promise," said Mark. 

"And I will go with you," said Grough, "to 
see fair play. No offence meant, Mark, my boy ; 
but the cave, and the o];^>ortunity 1 All on a 
level in the bush, yo4i know, Mark, and fair 
play's the word ; no gammon with us : better 
draw lots before you go.' 
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«*No, no,** »aid Mark, wbo bad his own rea- 
BODs for wishaig to be alone when be made 
prize of tbe %M aad bUt^; ** there's do time 
for that DOfisease. Do yw keep a good look- 
oat, Roger, towards the smokiog vessel ; we 
may have the steers down on na be£i>re we ase 
aware, and then we shall hare to ran for it. 
Let OS only ^et the mer^ey ; we can have the 
other at any time." 

So saying, he proceeded with Helen» still with 
her hands bound behind her, in the direction of 
the cave. 



CHAPTER XXiy. 



DBCBPTION. 



NoTwiTHSTANDino tho habituaj caution of 
Mark Brandon, and his maxim of always sac- 
rificing minor objects to his grand aim of es- 
caping from bondage, it is impossible to say 
how far the temptation of the presence of the 
beautiful girl, who was utterly in his power, 
might haTO overcome his resolution, bad not 
Helen herself conceived some misgivings of the 
prudence of being abne with a man of his dan- 
gerous character. The fears which assailed 
her caused her, before they were out of sight of 
hia companions, to refuse to proceed further. 

" It will be better for you to go on," said 
Mark. 

** I wiU not go farther,** said Helen, stopping 
with a determined air. 

<* Then Grough will take the matter in hand," 
said Brandon. 

** You may put me to death, if you will, but I 
will not go on with you to the cave." 
« And the money 1" said Mark. 
<' The money you will find behind the rock, 
at the back of the recess." 
** You did not say this at first." 
*< I did not, because I forgot at tbe moment 
that the bags were removed from the first place 
in order to hide them better." 

** I will try again, then," said Mark, *' trust- 
ing entirely to your word : but I fear my com- 
rades are growing savage.** 

*< Could you not untie my hands first 1" said 
Helen, throwing into her appeal just that slight 
tinge of earnest and confident supplication 
which has ever so powerful an efiTect on men, 
however brutal, when uttered by a woman in 
winning tones. 

•« Certainly !*' said Mark, readily. " But no," 
he added, reluctantly, and almost sorrowfully — 
<* their eyes are upon me, and it might cost you 
your life. I assure you, Miss Horton, I will 
free your hands and yourself too tbe moment I 
can find the opportunity; but at present it 
would be dangerous, for those men naturally 
consider that their safety depends on your being 
secured. And now let me particularly request 
you not to make a noise, nor move a step, for I 
could not answer for that man Grough, nor 
Swindell neither, they are so very passionate 
and violent. They would shoot that poor Mr. 
Silliman dead on the instant, and tben they 
would not scruple to use you as they pleased. 
For your own sake, therefore, be still and silent." 
Having thus cautioned her, and it being im- 
I .«8ible for her to escape in hie absence, bound 



as she was,, and within aifht of his confederates, 
be repaired with all spe«i to the cave, and, to 
bis great joy, found the money bebind the stone. 
Judging from the weight of the gold, he guessed 
that the smaller bag did not contain less than a 
thQusaod or more sovereigns ; and the bag of 
dollars was almost as much aa he ooM lift. 

With respect to tbe gold, it was far from his 
intention to share such precioas stuff between 
his two associates ; he ther^oro looked about 
for a convenient spot to make a plant of bis 
treasure. Spying at a litUe distance tbe hol- 
low tree in which Jerry bad made aequaiotanee . 
with the opossum family the night b^f^e, he 
quickly examined it, and judging it to be a safe 
place for hiding the treasure, be gently dropped 
it to tbe bottom of the hoUow, and the clink of 
the coin as it foU to the ground inside assuriog 
him that it was safely stowed, he immediately 
returned with the bag of dollars to his com- 
panions. 

The eyes of Jemmy and Roger eagerly de-^ 
voured the money, which amounted, as they 
guessed, to about a thousand dollars a-piece ; 
and at the suggestion of Brandon, having taken 
as many ae each could conveniently carry, tbe 
bag was forthwith buried by Brandon and Swin- 
dell under a stone at some distance, Grough 
keeping guard tbe while over their two prison- 
ers ; and it was solemnly sworn between the 
three that it should be divided between them at 
some future time in equal shares. 

This matter having been arranged, they turned 
their attention to ti^ir prisoners. As ittej had 
no time to lose, they resolved to proceed imme- 
diately to the cave, and take from tbe stores 
deposited there whatever they might want for 
their use in tbe bush, trusting to the chance of 
being able to surprise some boat on tbe coast, 
and of making their eaeape by such means from 
the colony. Committing Jeremiah to the charge 
of Jemmy and Roger, and taking Helen under 
bis own care, Brandon at once led the way to 
tbe cave. Their first care was to remove, as 
quickly as possible, all the stores which they 
thought would be useful to them hereafter to a 
considerable distance, and to bury them and 
hide them in proper places, taking careful note 
of the various " ^ants." All this they did most 
diligently and rapidly. Their next step was to 
load themselves with the various provisions 
and stores, including an ample supply of spirits: 
but here a difiSculty arose ; the ayrtjcies were so 
numerous as to be extrem^y oumbersome to 
carry ; and of all desirable things in the bush, 
one of the most desirable is to be lightly laden. 
" What a pity it is," said Jemmy, " that we 
have no donkeys in the island ; one of the long- 
ears just now would be the very thing for us. 
As to carrying these loads ourselves, I can 
never do it ; the toil is more than the pleasnre." 
" The brandy is worth carrying, at any rate,** 
said the more industrious Roger ; *' and remem- 
ber the bottles are sure to get lighter as we go." 
" It will never do," returned Jemmy. " What 
to do I don't know !-^ oan't carry them ; but 
it goes against my heart to leave Uiem behind. 
I say, Mark, what shall we do 1 It*s a sin to 
leave such a lot of lush behind us for those 
rascals of soldiers and o(N9suUet to tipple ! 
What do you say V* 
'' Perhaps this gentleman/' Bungested Mark, 
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polntkig to Mr. SOlimui, "would have the 
goodneM to cany our proTisions for us. And 
as he will not have to cany arms and am- 
manition, the load would not be an inconve- 
Dienoe to him.*' 

•< By Geoiige ! a capital thought ! he will be 
almost as good as a donkey !*^ exclaimed Jemmy, 
in the enthusiasm of his approbation. '' But I 
say, Mark, wont there be danger in that t He 
may betray us, ehr 

** Not he," replied Brandon ; « besides, as I 
mean to take the young lady with me, he will 
be useful as a senrant." 

" No, Master Brandon,'' said Grough, " that 
won't do. We are all one in the bosh ; and if 
we are to have the gal with us, we must draw 
lots, as I said at first. I don't see why one of 
us is to have her more than another." 

<* Suppose we leave it to the young lady her- 
self," said Mark, "to choose one of us; and^ 
the other two must abide by her decision 1" 

<* That is fair," said Jemmy ; •* that gives us 
all an equal chance." 

" I don't know that," said Grough. " Mark 
has been carnying her over already. However, 
I don't want to make words ; I agree." 

« Who shall propose it 1" asked Jemmy. 

" I wUl," said Mark. 

" No, no !" said the suspicious Grough, ** let's 
have it all fair and above-board — all three 
together." 

*< Then it will be better to postpone this 
question," said Brandon, "till we make our 
halt for the night. I don't expect that we shall 
have the major's people nor the soldiers on us 
before we havo plenty of time to make a long 
stretch inland. The major is busy about his 
vessel — ^we gave him something to do there ; 
and the young officer is after the main body of 
our fellows out by the hill, that I pointed out as 
the place of our meeting." 

" You don't mean to go there 1" said Jemmy. 

" I think," replied Brandon, " that, under the 
cbrcnmstances, it will be best for us to keep 
together 1^ ouraelves : to9 many al h tune in 
the bush is inconvenient. And now, my boys, 
let us make a start." 

When Mr. Brandon communicated to Mr. 
Silliman the decision of the bushrangers, that 
he should accompany them in their retreat in 
the capacity of a pack-horse, and promised him 
good treatment if he behaved well in his em- 
ployment, that wretched individual was rather 
rejoiced than otherwise at his promotion ; for 
anything was better than to have the disagree- 
able musket of the careless Jemmy Swindell 
everlastingly set at his head : and while there 
was life, be sagely argued, there was hope ; 
and the intention of the bushrangers to make 
him their slave showed that they had no pres- 
ent design of taking away his life. 

He acquiesced, therefore, with great submis- 
sion, and his hands being released and the gag 
in his mouth a little relaxed, he proceeded to 
assist Jemmy and Roger in loading himself, 
with much alacrity, and with a readiness to 
oblige, which was both prudent and philosoph- 
ical on the occasion. But when Mark Brandon 
intimated to Helen that it was their intention 
ito take her with them, she at once refused, and 
declared she would rather suffer death than 
allow herself to be removed from the cave. 



" You may be quite sure, Miss Horton,". 
said Mark, in his most insinuating way, « that 
I strenuously opposed this plan ; but I found 
my men so obstinate and determined, that it 
was impossible for me to persuade them to 
forego their resiriotion. They said, that if you 
were left behind, you would give information to 
your pursuers of our numbers and our plans, 
which would lead to our destruction. All that 
I could do was to prevail on them to consent 
that you should return with your friend Mr. 
Silliman, after we had reached a sufficient dis- 
tance from this place to render pursuit of us 
hopeless." 

" Is it possible that I can believe that you 
speak truth 1" said Helen. 

" The alternative," quickly replied Mark, " is 
too dreadful for me to dare to mention to you ; 
but the loss of your life, I fear, with such des- 
perate men, would be the least of the evils that 
you would have to suffer. Observe that Mr. 
Silliman will accompany you." 

" And we are to be released when you hare 
reached a place of safety." 

" Certainly," replied Marfe ; " your own sense 
must tell you that a lady in the bush would be 
a most inconvenient addition. But to satisfy 
the apprehensions of my companions it is ab- 
solutely necessary that you should go with us 
for a certain distance, in order to prevent youf 
giving information of our proceedings to those 
who might be inclined to follow us." 

" But am I to be taken away with my hands 
bound in this painful way 1" said Helen, a wild 
hope flashing on her mind, that if her hands 
were free she might find an opportunity to 
escape. 

"The moment we have passed from the 
vicinity of these rocks," replied Mark Brandon, 
" my companions consent to your being un- 
bound ; but for a short distance, however pain- 
ful it may be for me, Miss Horton, to see you 
in such a state, we must submit to a force that 
is stronger than ours." 

These words the bushranger sprtco ia a m» 
so tender and yet so respectful, that Hden 
could not help fancying that she possessed a 
power over him which she might use advanta- 
geously for herself and her fellow-prisoner. 
Mark Brandon, with his usual art, had suc- 
ceeded in infusing into her the idea that his 
actions were controlled by his two associates, 
and that the rigor with which she had been 
treated was their act and not his ; and that, on 
the contrary, he would willingly aid her escape 
if he were not bound by ties of fellowship to his 
comrades, and, indeed, overmatched by them in 
strength, insomuch as they were two to one 
against him. 

Possessed with this flattering hope, and little 
aware of the extent of the diabolical deceit ot 
the man whom she had to deal with, she suf- 
fered herself to be persuaded to accompany 
them without resistance ; thus justifying Mark's 
observation to his associates : — 

" You see, my mates, that * softly' does it." 

Helen was so afraid that the bushrangers 
would commence a search after Louisa that she 
forbore to mention her name, trusting that her 
sister had made good her escape in the direc- 
tion where the burning vessel pointed out the 
presence, most likely, of her father and the 
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•hip's crew ; and Braodon, considering that the 
girl had wandered into the btish, and bein^ 
bent on securing Helen, and of getting away 
before it was too late, did not troutde himself 
to look after her : but satisfied with his booty, 
and with his still dearer prw, wbom he had 
resolved to appropriate to himself, though at 
the sacrifice of the lives of his two comrades, 
and Jeremiah being driven before them like a 
beast of burden, he made the best of his way 
into the thickest recesses of the bush. 

It is easy to be supposed that, while much of 
the scenes which have been described were 
passing, the terrified Louisa was a prey to the 
most dismal apprehensions. 

At first she supposed that her sister and poor 
Mr. Siiliman were instantly to be put to death ; 
and she feared that in such case her own life 
would be the next sacrifice, for she felt that it 
would be impossible for her to avoid screaming 
out ! But when she found that it was not the 
intention of their captors, as it seemed, to take 
away their lives, and that Mark Brandon ad- 
dressed her sister, as she observed, in the most 
respectful manner, she recovered herself suffi- 
ciently to note accurately the whole of the pro- 
ceedings that met her view. 

When the bushrangers, taking with them 
their prisoners, departed for the cave, she lay 
close in her hiding-place ; but as she had the 
advantage of being able to see without being 
seen, she watched them tilL they were out of 
sight. 

Now was the time, she thought, to get away, 
and to endeavor to find her father or the sol- 
diers. If she kept near the banks of the bay 
she judged that she must fall in with one or 
other of the party ; though she was sadly in 
fear lest she should meet either bushrangers or 
natives on her way. Stimulated, however, by 
the danger which was close to her, and urged 
by the desire to save her sister from the hands 
of the desperate men who held her captive, and 
not without an amiable wish to save the harm- 
less and good-natvpid Jeiemiah from the fate 
with which he was threatened, she mustered 
up courage to set out. 

Once in motion, she never looked behind 
her, but, taking advantage of the rocks and 
bushes which were scattered about, to screen 
herself from the observation of her enemies, 
she fled on the wings of fear towards the spot 
where she doubted not she should meet with 
friends with whom she would be safe, and who 
would promptly hasten to her sistefs rescue. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

HOPES. 

In the mean time the major, assisted by his 
active officer, and ably supported by the crew 
of the vessel and the government sailors, was 
vigorously engaged in battling with the fire 
which had been kindled in the principal cabin 
of the brig by Mark Brandon, who had per- 
petrated that most diabolical act in order to 
occupy the attention of his antagonists, and to 
prevent them from turning their thoughts to 
nim and to the ifimates of the cave. 

In this he had fully succeeded ; for so busy 
were the i^ailors, with their commanders, in 



extinguishing the flames, and in r^uring the 
damage that bad been done to the vessel, as 
well by the fire as by her striking on the shoal, 
that they could think of nothing else but the 
urgent work on which they were employed. 

The extinguishing of the fire proved a less 
difficult matter than they had hoped, although 
the parts which had been ignited continued to 
send forth smoke for some time after the flames 
had been overcome. 

This being eflfected, howev^, and all danger 
on that score over, the sailors began to recol- 
lect that it was near eight bells — ^that is to say, 
that it was about mid-day ;— and Uiat they had 
been able to procure no refreshment, since the 
night before, more than a bite at some hard 
ship*s biscuit, which was by no means sufficient 
to satisfy seamen's appetites when ** better 
grub," as they nautically expressed it, was to 
be got. 

With one accord, therefore, they signified to 
the mate that they would take it as a particular 
favor if the skipper would be pleased to make 
it twelve o'clock ; it being the particular func- 
tion of that omnipotent person on board ship— 
the captain-*not only to make it twelve o'clock 
every day at his will and pleasure, but on the 
extraordinary occasion of a voyage eastward 
round the globe, to make either an extra Sunday 
or an extra working-day on some one week of 
the circumnavigation, according to expediency, 
and to his own particular convenience. 

As the major well knew that one most im- 
portant means of keeping sailors in good humor 
is to feed them and grog them well, he forth- 
with gave orders for striking eight bells, accord- 
ing to the request conveyed to him ; and as the 
brig's cabouse was found to be sadly out of 
order from the eflfects of the storm, which 
Mark Brandon's people had neither the time 
nor the skill to remedy, he gave directions for 
making up a huge fire of wood on the beach ; 
and it was the smoke from this extempore 
ship's kitchen that the party at the cave mis- 
took for the burning of the vessel. 

The dinner from the ample stores of the 
brig's beef and pork went on favorably, while 
a judicious distribution of rum completed the 
general satisfaction ; and the jovial sailors, 
refreshed with rest and food, rushed joyously 
to their work, which was to get the brig off 
from the shoal. 

Fortunatdy for the bottom of the gallant 
vessel, the part of the shoal where she struck 
was entirely of sand, so that there were hopes 
that so far she had escaped uninjured. The 
mate, also, did not fail to take advantage of 
the rising tide, by carrying out an anchor sea- 
ward, and putting a strain on the cable from the 
bow of the vessel. The position of the brig, 
however, was an awkward one, and it required 
all the skill and exertions of their united 
strength to warp her off on the rising of the 
tide, with the assistance of both boats, and with 
the strain of two cables attached to the anchors 
besides. 

This, however, by the perseverance and en* 
couragement of the mate, who bent his whole 
soul to the work, and by the liberal promises of 
the major, was at last effected, and the little 
vessel was once more s^oat on the bosom of 
the waters. The wind had gone down again . 
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bat tlfteie wa»a Imkeii sw^ which caused the 
▼euel to toes ahoal like a maimed and crippled 
thing, fiihiig the worthy^ mate with a poignant 
pain wbieh ab&oat eottnterbaiaoeed his jo j at 
seeing the mistress of his affsctionB swimmiDg 
with a raetofleboJy flauntiiiess on her native 
elemeot. 

Ah ! poor thing 1 he said, as he stood on the 
shore and sarrejped her changed appearance^ 
yoQ see what has happened to you, yon Inissey, 
by letting yoorself gk into bad bands! But 
it wasn^t her fault neither, he said ; but mine, 
for listening to the blamey of that cursed pilot, 
with his 8ea*l8wyer's jaw and his damn'd long- 
tailed coat ! I eeght to have known better — 
I ought— 4ind that** the tri^h of it. I mi»' 
trusted those kxif tails from the first ; it wasn't 
seaman- like» to say the least of it— :t was 
indecent! and I deserre to be flogged, I dO| 
for being so flummoxed by such a lubberly- 
looking rascal. But I'll make you all right 
again, my beauty! I wiU. There's a love^ 
Iwesail in the raainhold, and Pll spread it 
on her, and she shatt hiok as saucy as a new 
bride! 

" But her maimnaat is gone,*' said the major, 
interrupiittg Ihs officer's self-accusatory and 
aflTeotionate exolamationa ; **how shall we 
manage for that ?** 

^ It's a bad job, I ooi^ess," retried the mate. 
" But look at that grove of tiets, yonder, with 
their tall straigfat stems ; those are the stringy- 
bark trees, I take it. There's a new mast 
ready-made to our hand ; and it is but a light 
bit o( timber that we want for oor little boat, 
God bless her ! and we'tt ship it in no time, 
that is, if it wouldn't be better to rig out a 
jury-mast enough to carry us into p^rt in the 
Derwent ; and Uien we can do it at our leisure, 
and more ship-shape." 

'* Bear-a-k^nd, my sons,'* he sang out to the 
sailors, ** and clear senray this gear," pointing 
to the shattered aaainmast, which ha^ been cut 
away from the Yesael, and was lying half in^ the 
water on the shoal. 

'*I think," he continued, turning to the 
miQor, *< that we had better trust to a jury- 
mast to take as round the headUmd and through 
the (diannel : we shaU not make so good a job 
of it here, and it's best to be hi port as soon as 
we can. There*s bo knowing how soon we 
might have another visit from these confounded 
bushrangers — the devil burn them ! the place 
seems to grow bnshrangera I And the sooner, 
perhaps, we get the young ladies on board the 
better : to my mind it's safer for them to be on 
board than on shore any time. When one is 
on board ship we know where we are, which 
we never do ashore ; for the streets mn in and 
out, and the houses are all alike— and there's 
no getting a sight of the sun, so that you never 
know your bearings ; and as to your latitude 
and longitude, it's aU a guess ! But on board 
ship you know What to look out for and what 
to prepare against ; there's the wind and the 
sea — and a lee-shore, may-be, and that's all : 
but on the land you never know what the 
danger is, for it is never over ! What with 
land-sharks and fireships of aU sorts — ^let alone 
the difficulty of keeping steady on one's legs 
when there's no motion to help one, and not 
one in a hundred knows starboard from lar 



board, or how to put op their heUna when 
>on're beariag op, may-he in Cheapeide, against 
a wind !— finr my part, i say the sea for me : 
and all the use of the land, so fhr as I can see, 
18 to grow vegetables on !-' 

*< And new, major, if yon wfll take my advice, 
yoB will let mo tow the brig opiieaite your camp, 
ovei^ the water, yooier, so that the young ladies 
can come easy on board ; uid I should like to 
see the boshranger thai woifld attempt to take 
them out agam !" 

From this long and characteristic harangue, 
it may be seen that Ae worthy mate was in ex- 
cessively high spirits; and, as the major ex- 
pressed his immediate approval of his su^ies- 
tioo, aU the materials beto«gtBg to the ▼essel 
were collected without d^, and the two boats 
being manned, they were ob the point of giving 
way, when a shoot from the top of the hitt over- 
looking the shore attracted their attention, and 
the ensign, with three soldiers, was seen coming 
down iu all haste towards the vessel. 

The major desired the boats to rest on their 
oars, and presently Trevor reached the beach : 
— -the vessel being beyo!^ oonveBient bail, be 
made the most energetic eigne to make the ma- 
jor understand that he wished to communicate 
with those on board. One of the boats being 
detached, the major stepped into it and pro- 
ceeded to the shore. 

**Are you aware," were the first vrords ut- 
tered by Trevor, ** that Mark Brandon, with two 
of his comrades, have escaped 1" 

A sudden fear come over the father as he 
thought of his daughters. 

Trevor then communicated to him, in as few 
words as possible, that bis party of soldiers had 
heimned the bushrangers into a comer, and that 
all who were not kill^ in the conflict were cap- 
tured, but that Brandon and two others were 
not among them. He said further, that some of 
the convicts had informed him that Brandon 
had promised to meet them at the foot of a cer- 
tain hill, about a doxen miles off, but that it was 
the opinion of the head constable, who was a 
most intelligent fellow, that this was only a feint 
on the part of Brandon, and that he would most 
likely visit the cave where the major's daugh- 
ters bad been left, and where many of the ma- 
jor's valuables had been deposited. 

The major changed countenance at this com- 
munication, and for a few moments was at a 
loss how to act ; for he could not make op his 
mind which was the best way of reaching the 
side of the bay near which the cave waa situate, 
whether by land or water. 

Trevor saw that his mind was troubled as if 
with a presentiment of some disaster, and he 
immediately offered to go round by land with 
his men, while the major proceeded by sea. 
The major, without speaking a word, but with 
lips pale, and his teeth clenched, immediately 
agreed to this arrangement, and stepping back 
into his boat, nodded his head to the men to 
take to their oars, when a new apparitioa ar- 
rested his sight, and gave rise to siulden hopes 
and feara, which took fWim him the power of 
i^)eecb, and it was only by a sign that he could 
intincMite to the boat's crew to remain still. 

On the summit of a low green hank be beheld 
a female, whom the father's eye insf'.antly re- 
cognized as his daoghter Louisa, descending 
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with precipitate» bat staggerifig haite. Extead- 
mg his am to tbe ot^tct, be pointed it oat to 
Trevor, who, is a mom^ii^ started off to meet 
her, followed by his mem 

The major coold not move ; be asw his daogb- 
ter, bat he saw only one I Where waa the oth- 
er 1 Where was Helen 1 It might be, that, ex- 
haasted with her flr^t» she bad tfexk down on 
the way ;^^t was tbi^ likely 1 It vras Louisa 
that was likely to be exhaasted, not tbe strong- 
minded and intrepid Helen ! Tbe ooorage of 
tbe old soldier was destroycsd by the apfneben- 
siens of the father I He awaited tbe arrival of 
Leoiaa, aad the ti&ngs whieh sbe broagbt, in 
gloomy silence. 

She waa not long in oomiag, or rather, she 
was carried by Trevor down the sk>pe and 
plaeed in her Esther's a^ms. Frantically em- 
bracmg him with oonvnlnve jeiff Ae sank 
down, faint, exhausted, and collapsed,^ aad burst 
into an hysterical flood of tears ! 

Hitherto sbe Imd not spokes a wevd ; btrt her 
flight, her exhausted slate, with terror stiH im- 
printed on her oooalenanoe— 4ill gave evidence 
that she had been vritness of some shocking ea- 
tas^rophe, and was the bearer o( terrible tidings. 
The msjor, for some moments, could not inter* 
rogate her ; the sight of her, and the fears which 
that sight suggested, uumanned him, and for 
some minutes he mingled bis team with those 
of his recovered daughter. 

The hardy boat's crew, who were ac^aahvted 
with all the cireuflostanc^ attending the seiaure 
of the brig by the bushrangers, and the perils to 
which the major's daughters tod been exposed, 
and who, with the true feeling of British sailors 
where tbe safety of a woman was concerned, 
were generous^ alive to everything tbat aiSbet- 
ed her and tboiee te whom i^ was dear, re- 
garded the sorrow-stricken father with sympa- 
tiiizing looks, and one or two of them laid their 
hands on the ship's cutlasses, whieh were in 
the boat, as if ea^r to revenge any wrong that 
had been committed on a female whom they 
considered especially under their protection. 

When the first burst of Louisa's emotion had 
subsided, the major removed her from the beat, 
and taking her apart to some tittle distance on 
tbe beach— for he was fearfbi tbat sbe bad some 
dreadful disclosure to make, whksh it would 
ahock her delicacy to speak of except to him- 
self, — ^he asked her the reason of her sudden 
appearance, and of her flight iVom the place of 
their retreat, amd desired her to tell him with- 
out disguise alt that sbe eookl of what had oc- 
curred since he had left her and her sister with 
Mr. Sillnaan at the cave. 

The poor giii. vrho was welt aware of the ne- 
cessity of being prompt in aflbrding succor to 
Helen, stifled her soba, and, by a great eflTort, 
was able to reeover her voice soflleiently to nar- 
rate to her father, that they had seen the smoke, 
and that Helen had beard tbe sound of firing in 
the distance, and that, upable to control her 
emioeity, she had ventured from the cave to 
endeavor to see what was going Ibvward, but 
alanned at her not retarning^ she had prevailed 
on Mr. Siltiman to leave the cave to seek lor 
her ; and tbat when Mr. SiUiman HaA not return, 
she, being frightened at the ccmtinued absence 
of him and of her mster, went out to look for 
them. 



She then described the aoene ef her aistef aad 
Mr. Silliman ia the handa ef the bashfangers ; 
and she said, that when riie saw MarkBraa- 
don sbe gave up all for lost f-^eraelf also !— bm 
fortunately, they had not perceived her, she waa 
so w^l hidden among a ctmlbsed heap of rocks. 
She told, also, the conversation which she had 
overheard between Mark ^aadon and her sis- 
ter about the money whieh had been taken from 
the brig and deposited in the cave, and that 
Heilen hiut been prevailed on 1^ Brandon totdl 
him where il was conoeiddd; that the three 
bu8hranger&-«that 1% Ma^ Brandea and two 
other men, whom she reccdleeted as having been 
on board the brig, from the remarkable leree- 
ness of their counteDaBoes'-*-went away to the 
cave, taking Mr. I^iman and Helen with thea^ 
and tbat when they were out of si|^t, she ran 
off by the shore of the bay to the spot whereshe 
saw the smoke. 

Sbe added, though with some besitatien, thai 
before tbe buskorangers went away to the cave, 
they tedked of casting lots for her sirter, which 
she supposed naeant that ene ef them was to 
take Helen away into the ba^. 

When she had concluded her narrative, the 
major beckoned te Trevor, who waa vrithin 
sight, and made Louisa repeat all the einma^ 
stances which she had related to him, whkk 
Louisa did, newly in the same wordsy but omit- 
ting that part of it where the basbrangers tatted 
of casting lots for her sister, but stating that 
she feared from their talk, that it was their in- 
tention to take Helen away with them. 

It is impossible to describe the agony whieh 
overwhelmed tbe lather and the k>ver at th» 
dreadful conamuaioatiott. The loss of his mo- 
ney was nothing eompaned with the horrible 
late of his daughter. The major sat Ibr a ibw 
minutes in silence, stunned with the Uow, and 
unaUe to exert himself in thought or action. 
But Trevor, wild imd mad with grief and rage, 
stamped franticalfy on tbe beach, and called out 
to his soldiers to advance and get ready to Ibl- 
low him instantly in pursuit. He ran to tbe 
boat, and with vehement declamations told the 
story to the crew. 

The sturdy sons of the sea, albeit th^r could 
not understand how the male guardian o( the 
women had allowed thebushFangerstonKiltreat 
a giri without first saerifleing his own lifb in hei 
defence, were roused to the highest pitch ef in- 
dignation at tbe idea of the rascaS^ pilot who 
bad played such a trick on tfaemsdves, having 
carried away a nice girl into the busb, and— cli- 
max of villainy and cruelty !— ^with her hands tied 
behind her ! *^it wasn't,'^ they said, '* giving 
tbe gal a chance, and was altogether contraiy 
to all manliness, and ui^ir te tbe last degree ; 
and none but a rascidly convict would be guilty 
of such an abominable action.*' 

They demanded eagerly to be led in pursuit ; 
and Trevor took advantage of their enthusiasm 
so far as to urge them to puH with all their might 
to the opposite shove of the bay towards the 
right, as he thought that wo^ be the qukkest 
way of reaching the scene of Helen*a adventures. 
The major also, having recovered ifirom the first 
effects of tbe shock, was desirous ef losing no 
time in taking measures for the recovety of bis 
daughter, alive or dead ; lor his knowledge of her 
character eonvinced him that the high-minded 
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Bal«i iravid aot mawire any indignity ofiered to 
Imt by the nuBeraaoto who had her in their power. 
But there wae a sadnen, and a solemnity, and 
a qniet eteronees in hie manner, which con- 
trasted remarkably with the wild restlessness 
and the extravagant gestures and impetuosity 
ofTreror. 

Hastily making known to the mate, as they 
paaaed the brig, the reason of their hurried pas- 
sage across the bay, and putting Louisa on 
board under his care, the major bidding him 
make all speed in taking the brig to the place of 
her destination, the excited sailors made the 
blades of their oars bend and quiver as they pro- 
pelled the boat rapidly through the water, Tre- 
vor standing up and urging them by voice and 
aetion to put forth all their strength to arrive as 
quickly as possible to the shore, before the bush- 
rangers had time to make good their retreat, or 
to consummate their premeditated villainyon the 
poor girl in their possession. 

Urged by such lusty arms and such willing 
hearts, the boat soon touehed the sandy beach 
abreast of the lofliy rock at whk;h the major had 
estaUished his encampment on the previous 
night, and without waiting for the major, Trevor 
leaped on shore, follow^ by his soldiers, and 
made his way to the cave. The sight of the 
remains of the ransacked trunks and packages 
told him in a moment that the bushrangers bad 
done their work, and had doubtless escaped 
with their plunder. 

While he was still gazing at the wreck of the 
property, the major arrived with four armed 
sailors, among whom was the carpenter, who 
had acted as second mate of the vessel, leaving 
the rest of the crew to guard the boat. Paying 
little attention to the loss of his goods, he di- 
rected his sailors to light torches from the 
branches of a peppermint-tree which grew close 
by, and to explore the interior of the cave, while 
two of the soldiers were directed to use their 
best endeavors to discover the track of the bush- 
rangers and their captives. 

In the mean time Trevor, with the corporal, 
made a circuit round the place, with the hope of 
meeting with some object which might serve as 
a hint for their future proceedings. 

He readily recognized the spot amongst the 
rocks where Louisa had hid herself, and the rel- 
ative positions of the parties during that agoniz- 
ing scene. Then ascending a high mass of 
rock, he took a view of the surrounding country, 
but be could not see far, owing to the interven- 
tion of low scrubby hills and occasional clumps 
of trees ; he saw enough, however, to impress 
him with the feeling that it was a most roman- 
tic part of the country, though of a rugged and 
savage character, and affording opportunities, as 
he judged, for successful concealment of a most 
embarrassing nature. 

But considering the *' lie," as it is colonially 
called, of the country in a cooler and more at- 
tentive manner, it became dear to him that the 
fugitives could have taken their flight through 
one particular segment only of the semicirde 
which extended from the end of the lake on his 
right to the sea-coast on his left. Mark Bran- 
don, he argued, would not dare to proceed north- 
wards in the direction of Hobart Town ; nor 
was it likely that he would attempt to keep along 
the searshere to the left, from the high and pre- 



cipitous cliffs which he was awara bounded 
much of the coast on that side ; nor woirtd he 
try to skirt the coast, fran the extreme diflkulty 
of making progress over a line of country so nn- 
favorable for purauing the rapid flight which was 
necessary for his safety. 

There was only one direction, therefore, left 
open for him, which was comprised within a 
small angle ; but still there was room and scope 
enough for them to baflk their pureuers, unless 
the most prompt and energetic means were 
adopted for getting on their track. 

Carefully noting all the points which might 
serve him for marks of distance, Trevor de- 
scended from the rock, and keeping the direc- 
tion in his mind's eye, he immediately started 
off, accompanied by the corporal, on the line 
which he judged would be the probable courae of 
the bushrangers, and proceeded without stopping 
several miles. 

He then made a halt ; and, after surveying the 
scenery narrowly on all sides, he made excur- 
sions from right to left, like a sportsman beating 
for game, inspecting the ground narrowly to dis- 
cover some indication of the track of feet. This 
toil he continued for some time in vain ; but at 
last bis exertions were suddenly rewarded with 
success. 

Passing near a low rock he saw, to his sur- 
prise, something lying on it which he was sure 
could be neither leaf nor twig, and eagerly run- 
ning up to examine it, to his excessive joy he 
found that it was a woman's glove ! 

In a moment he felt sure that at such a time 
and in such a place the glove could be no other 
than Helen's ; and it was partly with the glad- 
ness with which it inspired him from this dis- 
covery ofnhe track, and partly with the rapture 
of a lover at beholding an article of dress which 
had been worn by his mistress, that he was about 
to snatch it up and carry it to his lips, when it 
struck him that its position as it lay was re- 
markable, and, as it presently occurred to him, 
was intentional. 

Three of the fiogera and the thumb, he ob- 
served, were bent together as if with a hasty 
compression, while the fore-finger was, as it 
seemed to him, purposely left free and pointing 
in a particular direction. He followed with his 
eyes this direction, and saw that it pointed to 
an opening between two hills at a considerable 
distance. 

Taking into consideration all these circum- 
stances, which, howsoever trivial they might be 
thought at other times, were now most import- 
ant signs for his guidance, he felt sure that Helen 
had contrived to leave one of her gloves on the 
rock, and that she had bent the fingers into the 
shape in which he found them as a sign to her 
friends, should they be so fortunate as to light 
on it in their search. The corporal, also, whom 
Trevor consulted, was of the same opinion, re- 
marking, *' that it was evidence also of the young 
lady's hands having been set at liberty." 

This was a fresh source of satisfaction to Tre- 
vor, who argued from it also that Helen had hopes 
of being succored, and that her mind was cool 
and ready enough to devise this means of indi* 
eating the direction of their retreat. 

The shades of evening were now beginning 
to encompass them, and the corporal counseled 
his oflicer that he should return to the cave for 
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ihe other two soldiers, and for such materials 
and provisions as woold be necessary for them 
to take with them in their pursuit. 

But Trevor, who had now become warmed 
and excited, would not listen to any such pro- 
posal, as it involved a certain loss of time, — and 
time was everything ; besides, it was, for many 
very powerful reasons, extremely important that 
they should come op with the bushrangers before 
night. Trevor had his own motives for this, 
but from some secret feeling which perhaps it 
woold have been difficult for him to explain in 
words, he did not communicate them to the cor- 
poral. 

He contented himself with asking him 
whether he could depend on him to stand by 
him in the conflict which woold be certain 
to take place on their coming up with the 
enemy. 

The corporal, who was a cool and brave old 
soldier, although he had not a lover's enthusi- 
asm to excite him on the present occasion to 
a dangerous enterprise, slapped the butt-end 
of his firelock with his band, and assured Tre- 
vor with energy that he would stand by his 
officer to the last drop of his blood, and where- 
ever his ensign would lead, he would follow 
him! 

Thus encouraged and supported, Trevor 
wrote on a leaf which he tore from his pocket- 
book, his intention to pursue the bushrangers 
accompanied by the corporal only, and direct- 
ing any friend who might see the writing to 
take the direction of the opening between the 
two high hills in the distance, which was nearly 
west- north-west. Having written this, he 
stuck it on a small stick, which he secured to 
the rock with a heavy stone ; and having set 
op a pole from a neighboring clump of thin 
trees, known in the colony by the name of the 
tea-tree, used by the natives for their spears, 
and to which he affixed a tuft of native grass 
to attract attention, with the corporal for his 
C(mipanion, he set out rapidly in the direction 
indicated by Helenas glove, which, loverlike, he 
had deposited in his bosom. 

As they had now got on the track, which 
was occasionally visible, they kept their arms 
in readiness, in the hope of coming suddenly on 
the freebooters, to whom the corporal secretly 
vowed he would grant no quarter«*and on whom 
the ensign was determined to take sumipary 
vengeance. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

PBB1L8. 

Tbeyor tiad conjectured rightly when he 
supposed that the glove which he had found on 
the rock had been left there purposely by Helen 
to indicate the direction in which her captors 
were conveying her. 

It was at this spot that Mark Brandon had 
released her from her bonds on her obstinate 
refusal to proceed further without such liberty 
being granted to her ; and she insisted also on 
the performance of Brandon's promise to per- 
mit her to return to the cave, now that they 
had reached a distance which placed them be- 
yond the risk of immediate surprisal from pur- 
suers, should any be on their track. 



But to this the other two men were vehe- 
' mently opposed. Having succeeded in " plant- 
ing'* the bag of dollars, and in rifling the ma- 
jor's eflects with impunity, and having got the 
girl so far along with them, the ruffiiins were 
unwilling to let go their prize ; and as their 
obstinacy favored Mark's scheme, he took care, 
when not in Helen's hearing, to throw out such 
suggestions as would irritate and confirm them 
in their determination. 

But he kept the merit to himself of releasing 
Helen's hands, which he did with apparent 
gladness and great gentleness, taking care to 
drop some expressions in a low tone of his 
extreme sorrow that his companions would 
not consent to her release, and giving her rea- 
son, though ambiguously, to understand that on 
the first opportunity he would favor her escape. 

At the same time, the bushrangers untied 
Jerry's hands, as he had already made several 
awkward falls, and as the restraint of his be- 
ing so fettered impeded the celerity of their 
march. They also ungagged his mouth in order 
that he might breathe more freely, and be able 
better to bear the task of being the pack-horse^ 
of the company. In order to prevent any at- 
tempt on his part to escape, and to insure his 
good behavior on the journey, the ill-featured 
Grough preceded him at a little distance with 
his loaded weapon, while the hang-dog looking 
Jemmy kept close to him behind, with the bayo^ 
net of his musket fixed, and bandy to act as an 
incentive to the unfortunate Jerry to be active 
in his motions. This was the order of march 
prescribed by Brandon, who continued to retain 
his supremacy as the leader of the party, al- 
though he was well aware that the roughness 
and hardships of the bush would soon endanger 
his present insecure authority. For his own 
share he took on himself the charge of Helen, 
endeavoring by all possible means to ingrati- 
ate himself in her favor by the way, and as- 
siduously ofiTering to her all those little atten- 
tions, for which it may be easily imagined there 
was abundance of opportunity in their rapid 
and uneven path. 

Although Helen refused his assistanise, and 
would not allow herself to be touched by him^ 
it was impossible for her to avoid hearing the 
artful discourse which he poured into her ear 
with a skill and tact which he had found so 
effectual with women on other occasions. 

Fully aware that all the ordinary forms of 
flattery were inappropriate with a high-spirited 
girl like Helen, of whose character he had been 
able to form an accurate estimate during her 
trials on board of the brig, he confined himsell 
to the idea which he well knew must be upper- 
most in her mind, and adroitly insinuated his 
willingness to promote her escape if it could bo 
done without exciting the suspicion of his com- 
rades, whom he described as two desperadoes 
of malignity so atrocious and violence so furi- 
ous, that it would be in vain for him to en- 
deavor to contend against them by open force ; 
besides, as he affected to say with much regret, 
he was bound to them by those ties of honor 
which forbade him to make any attempts on their 
lives, even for her sake. 

By this consummate duplicity the arch hypo- 
crite contrived to make his captive regard him 
as an unexpected friend ; — ^the more valuable 
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under tlie cireunstaDoes, as without bim she 
lelt she should be eatireiy at the Bi^rcy of his 
WDscrupukms oommdes ; and with this feeling, 
she was glad to have him hy her side, oonsider- 
ing him as asortof protectioa against coarser 
TiSains. 

Maik, with his usual quickness of discern- 
ment, penetrated her thoughts, and inwardly 
oongratolated himself on his progress so far in 
her good« graces ; as he had succeeded io 
cansittg her to look en him not as an object of 
repugnance, but as one whom, as he held fa- 
Torable inteotioas towards her, she was inclined 
to regard with reciprocal good feeling. In ihis 
way they journeyed on, at a rapid rate, till boUi 
the overburthened Jerry and the anxious Helen 
showed symptoms of exhaustioii. 

It was now nearly dark, and they had travel- 
ed many miles from the cave. The bushrang- 
ers were desirous of continuing their march 
some distance farther, in order that their track 
might be k>8t in the dark ; but as Helen now 
sank to the groimd, it was found impossible 
to proceed without adopting some contrivance 
for assisting her steps. I^len prayed them, 
earnestly and implortngly, to allow her to re- 
main where she was, and to continue their 
course without her ; but as this by no means 
squared with the intentions of the tw*o bush- 
rangers, although Mark Brandon pretended to 
be inclined to cons^t, Uiey were determined to 
urge her forward. Seeing that such was the 
determination of his comrades, as Mark whis- 
pered to Helen, he proposed that they should cut 
a convenient branch from a tree, and by pla- 
cing it under her arms, two of them would be 
able to carry her forward, while he took charge 
of Jerry in the rear. 

This arrangement he proposed, in order that, 
according to his plan, he should not bring him- 
self into a personal collision with Helen, which, 
he was aware, could not fail to be most unfa- 
vorable to his designs ; and he trusted also 
that the savage countenances and rude lan- 
guage of his coarse and brutal mates would 
make his own mildness and silky tongue appear 
afterwards in favorable contrast for himself, 
and that the young lady would be glad to seek 
refuge in his proteotiott against the horriUe in- 
sults of ruffians so revolting : with such devil- 
ish art did this most consummate villain turn 
every circumstance to his own advantage, and 
wind his way, hke a serpent, into the confi- 
dence and comparative good opinion of his 
destined victim. 

With all their endeavors, however, the bear- 
ers of Helen were unable to proceed far on their 
way over the rough country which they were 
traversing, encumbered as they were with a 
burthen so embarrassing to their steps ; but, 
fully alive to the importance of cutting off their 
track, by the dark, from any one in pursuit, 
they persevered in their laborious course till 
the sun went down, and the gloominess of 
the night approached. They continued their 
course for ai)out a mile farther, till they felt 
sure that all traces of them must be lost. 

A low valley, at some little distance out of 
their direct course, in which mimosa trees were 
growing abundantly, forming a convenient place 
to spend the night, they came to a halt ; and 
first unloading Jerry, and then binding his hands 



and feet together, notwithstaading hia most 
energetic protestations and pioraises that he 
would make no attempt to ma away, they pre- 
pared to make their supper, in which they set 
finth a Ub^al aUowanee of rum, as a principal 
part of the entertainment. 

There was light enough for them to see 
what they were aUsut, although not sufficient 
to enable a ptrsuer to distingai^ their foot- 
stq^, which, indeed, was a difficult matter even 
in open day ; and they sat down, notwithstand- 
ing their fatigue, in very good humor, promising 
Jerry when they had fiiushed theur meal, that 
they would give him a turn ; " for it would be 
a pity," they said, ** that so able and willing a 
pack-carrier iriiottld be knocked up for want of 
grub." 

As to Helen, they left her to the care of 
Mark, first taking the precaution, however, to 
tie her hands behind her back, which, they as- 
sured her with many jocular pbraoes, was al- 
ways Iheir custom when they took young lad^ 
into the bush, till they got used te their ways, 
which, they said, they had no doubt she would 
soon be, after she had had the benefit of a little 
experience. 

But before they confined her hands, Mar& 
Brandon ofiTered her food and drink, which she 
at first refused ; on consideration, however, 
she determined to support h^ strength in order 
to facilitate her escape ; but she refused to taste 
the rum, which the two men were inclined to 
force on her had they not been remonstrated 
with by Brandon. 

Brandon had the consideration also to cut 
down with his axe, which he carried with him, 
a quantity of the bushy boughs of the mimosa, ^ 
with which he formed a sort of hut for her ac- ^ 
cOmmodation ; and leaving her there to await 
her fate, but keeping a wary watch over her at 
the same time, the three set-to at the provi- 
sions and liquors before them, and the raw rum 
presently getting into the heads of Swindell 
and Grough, they were soon ripe for any deed 
of brutal atrocity. 

Mark Brandon now found that his refined 
scheme of setting his two associates to do the 
work which could not fail to render aggressors 
still more hateful to the lady, operated against 
himself, for Grough and Swindell having borne 
the burthen of the girl for some miles unassist^ 
ed by Mark, they considered that their right to 
her was thereby so far increased as to give 
them a prior claim on the captive. 

This they urged with impudent confidence, 
and being inflamed with liquor, they determined 
to carry their claims into eflfect without further 
delay, and almost, without caring to consult 
Brandon's mind in the matter ; for in the mad- 
ness of their drunken excitement, they lost all 
respect for the superior intellect of which at 
other times they felt themselves under the in- 
vincible control. 

«* What do you say, Roger 1" said he who 
among his companions was familiarly called 
Jemmy, to which the epithet of hang-dog was 
occasionally added, taking one of the major's 
dollars from his pocket, ^' shall it be a toss- 
up 1" 

** There's not light enough for that," replied 
his mate ; ** let us put a lot of dollars in^ a hat, 
and guess odd or even." 
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'^And who is lo bo the umpire T' said Jem* 
my ; <* a fair lossmp is the best way ; the mooa 
gives light enough to see whether it comes 
down man or pillars." 

'* You forgot, my mates/' said Brandon, in- 
terposing, " that I have a vote in this affair ; 
the girl is as much mine as yours." 

*' And who was it that carried her the last 
foor miles V said the pabr, both at onoe. 

« We have worked for her," added Jeomiy. 

*< We have brought her here," said Kog&t, 
** and we will have her. Who says nay 1" 

** But I have an e^aal right, surely," said 
Brandcm : *< who was it that persuaded her to 
come on so quietly 1" 

** Oh ! we all know that you have a devil of 
a tongue for the girls, Mark ; but those that do 
the hard work ought to iHtve the first chaoee — 
that's what I say.'' 

" Come," said Brandon, ** don't let us quarrel 
about a girl when we are running for our lives, 
as I may say ; and when our only chance of 
escaping from the oekmy is to agree together ; 
with the money that we have got safely plant- 
ed, we may have hi^f the women in the col- 
ony." 

**I tell you what, Jemmy," said Roger 
Orough, *' fair ^y is fair play, all the world 
over. Share and share alike — that's bush law. 
Let us all three cast lots, and he who wins has 
her." 

** Agreed," said Brandon, who trusted that 
his own sober state would be more than a 
match for the united wit of his two drunken 
companions ; ** I will prepare the lots." 

"What shall they be 1" 

yHere are three sticks," said Brandon; 
*' come closer^ See, they are all of the same 
thickness. Two shall be short and one shaH 
be long ; he who draws the longest wins." 

'* And who is to hold them 1" 

"You, Jemmy, if you like." 

" And who is to haye the first draw 1" 

" I and Roger will toss for that." 

" Agreed," said Roger. 

The sticks were prepared, Brandon making 
a dent on the longest with his thumb-nail, so 
as easily to be able to distinguish it from the 
rest. Then taking a dollar from his pocket, he 
offered it to Grough to toss. 

"Do you tossi" said Grough. 

" No !" said Brandon, whose game was to 
deprive the other two of the right to accuse 
him of foul play ; " you shall toss, Roger ; 
then you will be sure you have had a fair 
chance." 

Roger tossed ; Brandon won. 

"Now for the sticks," said Roger, a little 
dissatisfied. 

" You have still an equal chance with me," 
said Brandon, wishing to soothe him. "For 
my own part, I don't care much which way it 
goes." 

" Gammon !" said Jemmy Swindell. 

" Now !" said the holder of the sticks, " try 
your luck, Mark." 

"Hold!" said a voice which startled the 
three. 

"What the devil is thati" cried Grough, 
starting up. 

Brandon immediately went to the hut of 
boughs in which Helen was placed. He listen- 



ed attentively. She was sleeiniig. Hq>pily 
for her, she had not heard the eanversatioD 
between the wretches, who, like wild beasts, 
were contending for her as their prey. 

" Hkdd !" said the voice again. 

" It is our pack-horse !" said Jemmy, with a 
gruff laugh. 

" Pack-horse, or what yon please," said Jer- 
emiah, his good-natured sympathy excited by 
the horrible fate impendhag over the sister of 
Louisa ; " I say hold !" 

" Hold your jaw," said Roger, " or I'll put a 
ball through your soft head." 

"You, may put a doaen, if yon like," said 
Jeremiah ; " but, I say, Mark Brandon — ^listen 
to me." 

" You had better bold youf tongue," said 
Brandon. 

"But I won't hold my tongue. Listen to 
me, I say. I have a thousand pounds in dollars 
to my credit at Hobart Town. Now listen to 
me ; let the young lady go free, and those thou- 
sand pounds I will divide among you." 

" Go to the devil with your dollars !" said 
Swindell ; " what's the use of dollars to us 
here — and nowl It's the gal we want, and 
the gal we wiU have. Now, Mark, draw your 
lot." 

" For GodVs sake, don't commit sudi a hor- 
rible outrage on a poor defenceless girl ; such 
a deed as this would be sure to hang you, &nd 
damn you, too, past all redemption," cried out 
Jeremiah, excited by the imminency and the 
terrible nature of the peril to the poor resistless 
girl. 

"Gag bim," said Brandon, quietly, "his 
noise may do mischief." 

Such practised hands were not long in carry- 
ing this recommendation into effect; and as 
Jeremiah was bound hand and foot and inca- 
pable of resistance, the brutal Grough had no 
difficulty in preventing him from giving them 
further molestation by his cries. 

"Now," said Swindell, "time's going on ; it 
is for you to draw first, Mark ; here are the 
lots." 

Brandon stretdied out his hand ; but during 
Jeremiah's generous expostulation, the sticks 
had become mixed and turned in his hand, and 
Brandon could no longer distinguish the longest 
of them by the furtive mark which he had made 
before he had delivered them to the holder. 

"Draw," said Swindell, impatiently; "what 
are you fiddling about 1 draw and have done 
with it ; the longest wins." 

Brandon still hesitated, and endeavored to 
devise some expedient for confusing the op- 
erator. 

" Draw, I say," repeated Swindell ; " there's 
light enough from the moon to see the sticks, 
isn't there 1 There— look at them; and now 
take your chance, or let Roger draw first." 

" Let me see," said Brandon, " that the sticks 
are broken right, two short, and one long ; that 
was to be the way." 

" No, no, none of your gammon with me, 
Mark ; I'm as good a man as you any day of 
the year, or night either. Why, you broke the 
sticks yourself ! Do you suppose I'm so green 
as to let you feel which is the longest before 
you choose 1 That would be making a precious 
Ibol of me, wouldn't it, Roger 1" 
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**Now, Mark," said Groagh, getting im- 
patient and SQspicioas as welT as the other ; 
*f fair play in the bush, Mark. Don't keep the 
lady waiting ; let one of us win ; and an equal 
chance for all. Well, if you won't draw, I 

will, and if I win, by I'll have her." So 

saying, he stretcl^ed out his hand to the stakes. 

Brandon, thus urged, and seeing that his com- 
panions were not in a temper to be made fools 
of, hastily drew a stick. 

*• Now, Roger," said the holder 

Roger Grough drew. 

" Lost, all of you, by ," vociferated 

Swindell, measuring his own lot against the 
other two. 

** Jem," said Brandon, in a low deep voice, 
** you can't have that girl." 

" Why not 1 I've won her !" 

** Give her up," said Brandon, " and I will 
give up my share to the bag of dollars at the 
cave." 

" No ! keep your dollars and be — — ; I'll 
have the girl." 

** She is tired and ill," said Brandon. 

" Oh, I'll soon rouse her up !" 

It was at this moment that the raised voices 
of the disputants awakened Helen from her 
feverish slumber, and she overheard the rest 
of the parley ; but exhausted with fatigue, and 
with her hands bound behind her, she had 
neither the spirits nor the strength to attempt 
to fly. 

" I won't have her touched to-night, at any 
rate," resumed Brandon ; " it would be cruelty." 

" Gammon ! Mark ; that blarney won't do for 
mo." 

"He has won her," said Grough, sturdily, 
" and he has a right to her ; that's bush law." 

" I say again," said Brandon, coolly and 
firmly, '*you shall not molest that girl to-night." 

" And who is to hinder mel" 

** I will," said Brandon. 

" I^ay," said Grough, " we are two to one, 
Mark, anyhow ; and I stand by Jemmy ; there 
has been a fair draw, and Jemmy has won the 
gal fairly ; and what he has won he must 
have ; that's the rule of the bush, Mark ; and 
I'll stand by our rules ; and Jemmy shall have 
her !" 

" Wretched fools !" said Brandon, in a voice 
thick with passion, ** what would you be with- 
out me in the bush, or anywhere 1 and how are 
you to save yourselves except by my headi 
Sit down, I say, and give up. I have said the 
word ; the girl shall not be touched this night." 

*< And I have said the word," said the obsti- 
nate Swindell, excited by the double stimulus 
of lust and liquor ; " and if there were ten 
thousand Brandons in the way, I will have the 
girl ; I have won her, and she is mine." 

** Once more, I say, leave her alone," said 
Brandon, taking a step back. 

"We are two to one," repeated Grough, 
sulkily ; *' it's you who must give way, Mark ; 
we are one too many." 

"Then thus I make the odds even," said 
Mark, discharging one of the barrels of his 
fowling-piece through the exulting Jemmy's 
head, and instantly leveling the other barrel at 
Roger ; " and now, mate," he said, before the 
other had time to recover his musket, which 
was lying on the ground, " you see you are at 



my mercy ; Jbut you are a man whose eoiirage 
and faithfulness I respect: say — ^ia it to bo 
peace or war 1" 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

A DI8C0VEBT. 

TREVofi and the corporal made good way m 
long as the daylight lasted ; but when darkness 
began, to encompass them, they were obliged 
to pause (^)EUid the corporal, whose spirits were 
not sustained by the same feelings which ani- 
mated his officer, ventured to suggest, that try- 
ing to discover a track in the dark was not 
likely to be successful. 

But the ensign, reminding him that the young 
lady's glove pointed out that their course was 
the opening betWeen the high hills which loom- 
ed in the distance, encouraged him to proceed, 
not forgetting to be liberal in bis promises of 
personal reward — a motive, however, which the 
corporal indignantly repudiated, averring that it 
was stimulus sufficient for him to save the poor 
young lady from the clutches of " those black- 
guards," and "to have a slap at the rascals 
who had run ofl!'with a 'girl against her will !** 

They kept on, therefore, till they reached the 
entrance of the opening and began to climb the 
ascent between the hills. 

But Trevor was not long in experiencing the 
difficulty of going over unknown ground at 
night, obstructed at every step by dead timber 
Wnd loose stones ; and although the moon lent 
its light, it was not sufficient to help thero^ 
much in their difficult way; and when they 
came to the entrance of the gorge, which was 
thickly covered with trees, even that light was 
obscured, and they were soon compdled to 
come to a stand-still. 

" I am inclined to think that the bushrangers 
must be somewhere hereabouts," said Trevor, 
sitting down on the ground, in which he was 
followed by his companion, "for they must 
have had the same difficulty as we hav^, in 
making their way through this pass." 

" That is, if they came this way," remarked 
the corporal, with much sagacity. 

"They must have come this way," repUed 
Trevor, " if it was their intention to pass this 
tier of hills, for there is no other opening. But, 
as I say, their difficulty must have been the 
same as our own, and more— for they had a 
lady with them, and she could not walk like a 
man. 



i» 



"What shall I dol" asked the corporal, 
who, although it was too dark to distinguish 
objects, himself included, clearly, did not neg- 
lect to make the usual military salute, as he 
stood before his officer, waiting for orders. 

" That's just what I am at a loss about," re- 
plied the ensign, who was apprised by the 
sound of the "present," more than by the sight 
of it, that his one soldier was standing in the 
accustomed respectful attitude. "But, my 
good fellow, sit down and rest yourself; you 
must be tired with this long march. You are 
used to the bush,' I understand ; what do you 
think is best to be done 1" 

" I cannot pretend to know so well as your 
honor," replied the corporal, speaking deferen- 
tially ; " but, in my opinion, the best thing to 
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le done would be to ligbt a fire, and try to get 
something to eat." 

*'I am not at all hungry/' said the ensign. 

<*0f course, if your honor is not hungry," 
replied the corporal, "it would not be proper 
for me to be so ; but a good fire would warm 
ue, and make us feel more comfortable ; not 
that I feel cold, unless your honor feels so 
too." 

" The light of the fire may discover us," ob- 
served the ensign. 

t« Never fear, your honor ; those blackguards 
will be thinking more of our discovering them, 
than of their discovering us. Besides, I wilt 
mount guard while your honor sits by the fire ; 
and, who knows 1 perhaps the young lady may 
see the light, and give us a screech) and then 
we can be down upon 'em in no time." 

" You are a clever fellow, corporal ; I could 
not have a better friend to second me, I see ; 
for I must allow our attempt is somewhat ven- 
turesome." 

**0h! we shall do very well; only it's 
awkward to have nothing to eat in the bush ; 
though, as to drink, there is water ; and that's 
the best drink, after all, when you can't get any 
better. And now to look for a bit of punk " 

"Punk! what's that 1" 

" Oh ! it*s a — a sort of big wart that grows 
on the trees ; and it's the handiest thing in 
nature to catch fire; better than rag-tinder, 
any day. All that you want is a little fire to 
set it a-going." 

"But it strikes me," observed the ensign, 

" that if you have the fire already, you don't 

want the punk, as you call it, to make it. By- 

fae-by, corporal, you are an Irishman, are you 

,not1" 

" Not exactly, your honor. I am neither 
English nor Irish, quite ; because I was bom, 
by mistake, on the sea between England and 
Ireland ; so that the land of my birth was the 
Irish Channel, your honor. But my father 
and mother were Irishmen, and they always 
said I was as good as English; and that no 
one, let him be English or Irish, or both, could 
be so mean as to take advantage of an accident 
like that. And I didn't stay long in Ireland 
neither ; for, before I could walk, I was march- 
ed with my father and mother, and the rest of 
the regiment, over the sea to America." 

" It must be in the air !" said Trevor, mu- 
singly to himself. 

" Just so : the air, as your honor says, is 
very cold ; and it's that makes us chilly. But 
you'll have a beautiful fire in a minute," said 
the corporal, snapping his flint on a slip of de- 
cayed punk, which he had rentoved with his 
nail, and placed in the pan of his firelock. 

"Stop," said the ensign, "your piece will 
go off, and that will give the alarm." 

" Go off ! your honor : how can it go off, 
when it's not loaded 1" 

"How is thati I thought your piece was 
loaded — ^ready for work." 

" Oh ! she is always ready for work, your 
honor ; but there's no use dirtying her without 
occasion. I gave her a scSur out at the cave yon- 
der, and made her as bright as a new pin in- 
side. Why ! I can load my firelock before one 
of those bushranging rascals could get his piece 
up to his shoulder." 

I 



" How are you off for ammunition V* asked 
the ensign, a little anxiously. 

" Box full ; I emptied two of the men's, who 
were hit, into my own, before I came away 
from the creek. I hope your honor is well 
provided 1" 

" I have a large horn full of powder," replied 
the ensign, " a shotbelt full of small shot, and 
a bag of balls to fit the fowling-piece which 
the major lent me before we went aifter the 
brig." 

"All right!" said the corporal. "Nothing 
like ammunition ! Why, we two, back to back, 
if your honor would permit me to take that lib- 
erty, could stand against all the natives in the 
island ! And now for some more wood ; there's 
plenty lying about, luckily. There, sir, don't 
you think that looks cheery 1 If we could only 
get something to eat, we should do very well. 
A kangaroo steak would be no bad thing ; and 
1*11 be bound there are plenty of them hopping 
about, if we could only see 'em ; and if your 
honor would not mind my banging my piece 
off at a boomah, that would be vtrorth a car- 
tridge." 

" Better not ; it is of importance that we 
should come upon those villains by surprise ; 
and we can do very well for one night without 
supper. But we are losing time, corporal, we 
are losing time," said Trevor, fretfully. 

" Perhaps your honor would like to have a 
sleep 1 Then your honor wouldn't be losing 
time. I remember, when we were in America, 
our old colonel used always to bid us go to sleep 
when he had nothing else for us to do ; so that 
at last we got used to taking it anyhow, like 
our grub, when we could get it ; and when we 
couldn't we went without. A long march and 
night air, as we used to say, are the best 
things in the world to make a man sleep 
sound ; not that I would take the liberty to fieel 
tired or sleepy, unless it was your honor's 
pleasure. Our old|^ colonel used to say in 
America " 

" There must be no sleep to-night for either 
of us," interrupted the ensign abruptly, and 
starting up, as if stung with some sudden and 
painful thought. "God knows what atrocity 
those ruffians may be committing at this very 
moment. Corporal, are you strong enough to 
move forward 1" 

"Always ready to obey orders," replied the 
corporal, bringing his firelock to the " present ;" 
" but, if I may be so bold as to ask, which way 
is it your honor's pleasure to go ; and how shall 
we find our way in the darki" 

The ensign cast his eyes in the direction of 
the opening. The light of the fire, which 
illuminated the spot where he was standing, 
made the country in the distance look more 
gloomy and dark ; and he could not disguise 
from himself the truth, that to wander about at 
night without a certain path to travel on, and a 
fixed point to go to, was a vain and fruitless 
labor. 

He had no doubt, from the significant point'- 
ing of Helen's glove, that she had become- 
acquainted with the bushranger's intention to- 
make their way to the opening at which he had 
arrived; but whether Mark Brandon would 
continue his course through the pass, or turn 
to the left towards the sea, or skirt the base of 
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the tier oC hilis to hiB right, and penetrate into 
the interior in that direction, was a ^leetion 
which he foand it impossible satisftetorily to 
resolve ; and he was fally alive to the folfy and 
uselessness of exhansting themselves in a par* 
suit on a wrong track. 

While he was anxiously pondering idiese 
thoughts, on the one side stimulated to action 
by the horrible thought of Helen being that 
nigbt at the mercy of the bushrangers, and on 
the other, restrained by the consideration that 
to move without some reasonable certaint^r of 
moving in the right direction was a loss of time 
and a waste of strength, the corporal had stepped 
to some littiie distance from the lights in order 
that his view into the distance for some other 
watchfire, which might perchance be burning, 
might not be eonfused by an iilumination under 
his eyes. 

As he tried to pierce the gloom, he observed 
a white appearance on the trank of a tree, re- 
sembling the *' mark" which explorers in the 
bush m&e for the purpose of finding their way 
back, as well as to assist them to keep in a 
straight line in their progress forward. Surprised 
at seeing such a sign in a part of the country 
which was generally supposed to be unexplored 
by white people, he advanced to the tree, and 
then he ascertained that the mark was indeed 
made by the white man's axe, but that it was 
not a mere '* blaze ;" it was the white surface 
of the tree exposed, from the cutting off, inten- 
tionally, of a branch ; neither was there a sim- 
ilar ** blaze" on the opposite side of the tree, 
as is always the ease when a tree is " marked" 
as a post of direction. 

Guessing at once that it was the work of the 
parties of whom they were in pursuit, he made 
his way back without noise to his officer, and 
in a few words communicated the fact, taking 
the opportunity at the same time to hold the 
pan of his firelock towards the light of the 
fire, to see that it was fr^, and clearing the 
touch-hole with his pricker, lest any atom of 
punk should have insinuated itself into the ori- 
fice. 

Trevor immediately accompanied him to the 
tree, and was at once convinced that the branch 
had been but recently lopped off, and that it 
had been done by the bushrangers. He agreed 
with the corporal that this seemed to argue 
that the bushrangers had made up their encamp- 
ment for the night in their immediate vicini- 
ty ; but in that case they had surely taken the 
alarm at the fire, and had, no doubt, reconnoi- 
tred him and the corporal while they were stand*- 
ing near it. 

On examining the ground farther, however, 
they perceived the marks of the bough having 
been cut at both ends, and of having been 
pruned and fitted for some purpose. On inves- 
tigating more minutely the part of the tree from 
which the bough had been cut, they calculated, 
from the thickness of the base of the excised 
part, that it must have been a piece of timber 
some twelve or fifteen feet long; and measur- 
ing the two ends which had been cut of* from 
the top and the bottom of the bough, they 
found that it had been shortened to a length of 
four or five feet. But they were at a loes to 
conjecture the purpose for which such a stake 
bad been fashioned. 



However, it teamei tfoa/He? ctotr teft tite axtt 
of the white man had been at work within a few 
hours ; and there waa erery reason to coftelnde 
that it was the busfaraiigeTS vrho bad been there 
before them. B^t although ^ey made a meet 
diligent search for a eonsidenible distance roond 
the spot, they were for some time unable to 
discover any farther trace of the enemy ; and 
it was not until they had proceeded more than 
half a mile from the fire Uiat their pttsseveraoce 
was rewarded with success. 

On looking forward in the diraetiun of the 
opening, Trevor fancied he saw scHcaethiiig 
gently agitated by the wind, like a piece of ril^ 
bon. It vfras not far from him ; and the mooK 
having now risen high, there was & dim sort of 
light spread over the ground, enfficient for dis- 
tinguishing the oi^ines of objects. 

He hastened to the spot, and found on a 
forked branch of dead wood, projecting across 
the only path that was availaUe at that point, a 
strip of a woman's dress. It seemed to have 
been tturn off by acoident, not design; but 
whether by aoeident or design, it served the 
purpose of pointing out to him the Erection ol 
the busbrangm-s. 

Taking into consideration that he had now 
proceeded some distance through the opening, 
and regarding the towering hills on either side, 
which fofbB& advance to the right or to the 
left, he now felt assured that the boshrangers 
had determined to get through the pass withoat 
delay ; for it was not to be supposed that they 
would stop in their flight in the only path that 
was open for their retreat through the tier, and 
thereby render themselves liable to be diecor- 
ered by a pursuing enemy. That would be, as 
they sa}', "giving away a chance;", an act of 
f(Hly which Mark Brandon, by all accomits, was 
the last man in the world to.be guilty of. 

Encouraged, therefore, by this discovery, 
which showed that they were on the right seent, 
the spirits of the corporal were considerably 
raised, and those of the ensign proportionab^ 
excited; and Trevor determined to endeavor 
to make his way through the opening, as on the 
other side the rays of the moon would assist 
them in their progress, and enable them perhaps * 
to discover some other sign of the retreating 
bushrangers, or of their captive ; and the cor^ 
poral leading the way, as the one most experi- 
enced in bush-traveling, and their hopes raised 
by the good luck of the discovery which they 
had already made, they pushed on as rapidly 
as the obscurity, the difficulty of the way, and 
the ascent which they had still to contend 
against, would allow. 

As Trevor had youth and love to animate 
him, and the corporal brought to the task the 
steady power of endurance possessed by an old 
soldier, neither of them would allow an express 
sion of fretfulness or fatigue to eseapehim; but 
they kept on their way resolutely till they had 
descended the slope on the opposite side, and 
reached the level ground, when the corporal 
halted : — 

*' May I make so bold as to speak?" 

" Speak on,** said the'^ensign ; " what is it 1" 

"It's this, your honor. It. strikes me that 
any one going up that hill which we have left 
behind us would fee] a little bit tired." 

"What then?" 
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* Why tben, ym «se, after being tired at tfce 
top of &e htU; tbey wouldn't stop theire, espe^ 
ciafly if they were making a ran of it, bat they 
would hoWl down hill like a spent cannon-ball, 
eaay-liice, till they esone to th^ bottom." 

•«Godd ; and what thent*' 

<* Why, when they came to the bottom, do 
▼on see, they woidd find themselves pretty weH 
knocked «p." 

" Are you knocked up, then, corporal V 

'< That's just as your honor pleases. But to 
my thinking, those fellows, as they have the 
yoang lady with them, most be knocked up 
some time, whether she walks or they carry 
her.;..." 

** You are right, corporal." 

** And then, as they would want some handy 
hiding-place to pass the night in, they would 
naturally look out for some hollow or sheltered 
spot...." 

*<You are quite right, corporal, and I was 
thinking so myself. And now we wiU do this : 
suppose yourself to be a bushranger '' 

** Certainly, your honor, if your honor wishes 
it,*^ said the corporal hesttatingiy ; " btit I had 
rather not ; it doesn't become " 

•* We will suppose ourselves to be bushran- 
gers — ^both of us," continued the ensign 

** If your honor is pleased to be one— of course 
your honor knows the rules of the service bet- 
ter than I do— it would not be proper for me to 
object " 

** Well, then, suppose we were bushrangers, 
standing here, and looking out for a place of 
shelter to hide in for the night,— What spot with- 
in range should we fix on 1" 

" Are we to have a gal with us 1" asked the 
corporal. 

Trevor winced at this question, which the 
corporal asked in all innocence, and entirely 
with the view to make himself as much like the 
bushrangers as possible, in order that he might 
be in a better condition to reply seriatim to the 
question propounded by his ofiicer. 

" Observe that hollow to the right," said the 
ensign, " thick with trees......" 

"They look like mimosa trees," said the cor- 
poral. 

" Does it not strike you that it is just the 
spot for the bushrangers to choose 1" 

" I can't say what the bushrangers would do, 
because I never have been a bushranger my- 
self," replied the corporal ; " but if I had a 
party under my command, and wanted a snug 
place to pass the night in, that's just the corner 
I should pitch on." 

Trevor looked behind him, up the slope of 
the hill which he had descended, and then 
threw his eyes towards the hollow, and en- 
deavored to divine the route which the bush- 
rangers would choose, if they had it in their 
minds to make that spot the place of their re- 
treat ; and he thought he could trace, by the 
light of the moon, a clear path which it was 
likely they would take under such circumstan- 
ces. 

He pointed it out to the corporal, and direct- 
ed him to observe the bearings as well as he 
could by the moonlight. Then placing himself 
in the stated direction, and desiring the corpo- 
ral to keep a good lookout for the enemy, while 
ha concentrated his attention on the keeping of 



the «« Ihie," the twd aivaui«ed> stefei^y and wa^. 
ifiy into the holloix^. 

Trevor kept on till he reached a point which 
he judged was about the centre of the mimosa 
trees, when he espied aa object which resem* 
l^ed neither tree nor shrub, and which he at 
fireft fiikpposied was some hut built by the na- 
tives. He whispered Ms supicions to the cor- 
poral. But that experienced person, in a simile 
whisper, informed the ensign that the aativea 
never formed their break-winds of branches of 
trees, but always of slips of bark^ whrafa they 
contrived to strip firom any ti^es o<^nvenieht 

<* it must be the bushrangers, tiien,^^ said the 
ensign. 

<* That's What I think," returned llhe coipo- 
ral, cautiously running dowik a eartridge: 

" Follow me, silently," saM Trevori 

Then, with their weapons in readiness, step- 
ping with the greatest caution, and prepared 
for immediate conflict, but desirous of surprising 
their enemies, who they knew were resolute 
men ; and lending their ears to the slightest 
sound that arose in the stillness of the night, 
they advanced silently to the bush-hut which 
had excited their suspicion. 

The corporal forgot his fatigue and his appe- 
tite, in his hope of a ** brush'' With the bushran- 
gers ; and Trevor k^ his heart beat with 
excitement so as almost to give audible sound, 
as he thought of Helen and her desperate posi- 
tion in the power of relentless ruffians. 

Possessed with these characteristic feelings, 
they made their way, as they Supposed, without 
giving any alarm, to the back of the hut of 
boughs, where Trevor listened for a few mo- 
ments in breathless excitement. 



CHAPTER XXVni. 

THB NATITB8. 

The major, in the mean time, was not a little 
surprised at Trevor's continued absence, and at 
the simultaneous disappearance of the corporal. 

He was desirous of consulting with bim, as 
the commander of the military, in respect of 
their future proceedings ; and it was in the 
most fretful state of suspense, therefore, that 
he looked out for his return. But when the 
evening wore away, without any tiding of the 
young officer or his subaltern, the major's em 
barrassment was changed to alarm, and hts 
mind became troubled with all sorts of pafnfo. 
apprehensions. 

ITiis new cause of alarm coming on him in 
addition to his absorbing anxiety for the safety 
of his daughter Helen, whose probable fate in 
the hands of remorseless ruffians was too dread- 
ful for the father to contemplate without the 
most violent agitation of grief and rage, was 
almost too much for him to bear, an4 totally 
upset for the time the usual equanimity which 
it was his pride and boast under all circum- 
stances to preserve. 

The mind of the major was the more dis- 
turbed at Trevor's absence, as it was most 
important that no time should be lost in adopt- 
ing measures for the recapture of Helen; and 
being at a lo^ to conjecture what had happened 
to his futare son-in-law, or what had become 
of the corporal, he was unable to decide on his 
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pbm of aetion. In this state of perplexity he 
remained until the dark had set in ; and then 
it was too late to move about in the bush with- 
out knowing the country, and without having 
any fixed point towards which to direct his steps. 

But the habits of the old soldier, prompting 
him not to neglect any means of assisting his 
firiendsi or of discovering his enemies, he dis- 
patched scouts in various directions, with or- 
ders to proceed warily and to listen for the 
sound of voices ; he directed them also to as- 
cend any convenient eminence, and to look out 
for the appearance of a fire in the distance. 

There was some moonlight, but not enough 
to be of much service ; and the men being un- 
acquainted with the country, and unaccus- 
tomed to the bush, were not able to penetrate 
far into the wilds beyond the cave ; and they 
all returned with the same account, tiiat they 
oould neither see nor hear anything of their 
absent friends nor of the bushrangers. One of 
them reported, however, that at a particular 
spot, which he described as abounding in masses 
of irregular stones and rocks, he had heard 
noises that resembled the barking and whining 
oi a dog. 

But this information afiforded no assistance, 
as the major was aware that there existed a 
sort of native dog on the island, of a species 
between that of a hyena and a jackall ; and 
neither Trevor nor the bushrangers, he knew, 
had a dog with them. 

Thus the night passed away very uneasily ; 
for the party at the cave, seeing that Trevor 
aod the corporal did not return, were led to 
fear that they had fallen into the hands of the 
bushrangers ; and such a circumstance argued 
that the enemy was in greater force than the 
party of Mark Brandon only and his two asso- 
ciates. It was possible, therefore, that they 
themselves might be attacked ; and the major 
sent a message to his mate on board the brig 
to keep a sharp lookout, while the party on 
shore kept watch diligently to guard against 
surprise. 

The major, however, knew too well the value 

of time to allow the hours of the night to elapse 

without making arrangements for starting at 

the earliest dawn of day in pursuit of his cap- 

^ tive daughter. 

In this expedition he decided on taking with 
him the two soldiers who formed part of the 
detachment under the command of the ensign, 
and who, being aware of the major's former 
rank in the army,^though now no longer in the 
service, readily agreed to obey his orders, and 
were scarcely less eager to rescue their officer. 



the vessel under the circiimstanoes afforded , 
but| on further consideration, he thought, as he 
was not acquainted with any iamily at Hobart 
Town, that she would be better in the brig^ 
under the care of the trusty mate. Besides, it 
was desirable that the vessel should remain 
where it was, near at hand, not only as a place 
of retreat on an emergency, but for the purpose 
also of furnishing assistance and supplies, 
should the occasion demand them. 

Neither did the major neglect in his arrange- 
ments the captured and wounded convicts, 
whom Trevor bad left under the charge of the 
constable at the creek beyond the hills ; but as 
it would have been dangerous to leave the brig 
without the means of communicating with the 
shore, he was able to send only one of the 
boats for the removal of th'e wounded to the 
town. 

This boat he dispatched at once, as the night 
was fair ; and he wrote a letter by the convey- 
ance to the authorities at Hobart Town, com- 
municating the events which had taken place, 
and stating his fears that the ensign and the 
corporal bad by some means been entrapped by 
Mark Brandon ; and that it was his intention 
to set off at daybreak for the purpose of resca- 
ing his daughter from the bushrangers who had 
got possession of her, and of gaining intelli- 
gence of the ensign, who had disappeared so 
mysteriously. 

Having settled all these matters in a busi- 
ness-like manner, as became an experienced 
officer, and having paid personal attention to 
all the details necessary for their convenient 
travel in the bush, the major endeavored to 
snatch a few minutes of repose ; but, although 
he closed his eyes, he could not sleep. The 
image of his daughter in the hands of merciless 
ruffians was constantly present to his mind — 
sometimes, to his disturbed fancy, extending 
her hands tojaim for help in her extremity ; and 
sometimes, preferring death to dishonor, in the 
agonies of a death inflicted by ^er own heroic 
hand. 

The dawn of the morning, therefore, came 
to him as a friend, to cheer him with its light, 
and to brace him up with its cooling freshness 
for the coming fatigues of the day. 

He instantly summoned his companions, for 
in the wilds of the bush subordinate followers 
soon come to be viewed in that light, as joint- 
sharers in privations and dangers ; and all 
having been prepared over-night for their de- 
parture, and having taken leave of Louisa, as 
soon as there was sufficient daylight to enable 
them to distinguish any track left by the bush- 



who, it was to be feared, had been taken by | rangers, they plunged into the intricacies of the 
the convicts, than the migor was to save his | pathless bush. 

daughter. | But the outset of this expedition was by no 

He then summoned his trusty mate to the i means propitious ; and a leae cool and deter- 

council ; and in the first place he gave him | mined character than the major might have 

written instructions, placing him in command j been daunted in encountering the dangers by 



of the vessel in his absence, *' which," he said, 
*' might be for some days, or longer." 

He enjoined him to be particularly cautious of 
the approach of strangers, whether in boats or 
OD ra(ls, and to keep the brig as much as pos- 
sible in the centre of the bay. 

He was at first inclined to send the brig up 
the Derwent to Hobart Town, in order to con- 
rej Louisa to a place of greater security than 



which it seemed he was to be beset in the very 
beginning of his pursuit. 

The unusual circumstance of the appearance 
of a vessel in that unfrequented bay had excited 
the curiosity of a body of natives, who, unseen, 
and at a distance, near the sea-shore to the 
westward, watched the manoeuvres of the brig 
and the boats on the water. They were able to 
understand that there were two parties engaged, 
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Ikit .heir object was beyond the simple under- 
standings of the natives to comprehend. How- 
ever, as they had felt the mischievoos effects of 
the interference of the white people with their 
hanting-groonds in other parts of the island, 
they were fully alive to the evil effects of the 
strangers taking possession of this district, and 
they regarded their proceedings therefore with 
the deepest interest. 

When they observed that a party from the 
<« big canoe" had landed and established them- 
selves on the shore at the cave by the margin 
of the bay, they began to fear that it was the 
intention of the white people to take possession 
of this part of their country also, and to drive 
them towards the barren wastes of the western 
eoast, where* the kangaroo and the opossum 
were scarce, and where the sweet gum-trees 
were seldom to be met with. 

It was with much alarm, therefore, that they 
regarded the overt act of aggression, as man- 
ifested by the major and his sailors on the 
morning after their landing from the brig, when 
Mark Brandon, in pursuance of his schemes, 
bad allowed them to go at liberty. 

They watched the white people closely ; and 
they observed a small party, consisting of four 
men and one woman, depart from the cave 
and make their way into the interior. This 
they regarded as an exploring expedition for 
the purpose of surveying the country, and 
of examining into the condition of the game, 
and of the most favorable spots for building 
houses. 

Now it is to be borne in mind, that the na- 
tives of Van Diemen*s Land had been gradually 
expelled, by the immigration of the white peo- 
ple, from some of the roost fertile spots on the 
island ; that is to say, where the grass land was 
favorable to the increase of the kangaroo, and 
the peppermint trees to the opossum. These 
successive usurpations compelled the tribes of 
natives who vrere dispossessed of their hunting- 
grounds to fall back on the hunting-grounds of 
other tribes ; and the disputes to which these 
collisions gave rise were the cause of constant 
fights between the conflicting parties. 

The natives, therefore, regarded the white 
people as most unjust and cruel oppressors ; and 
there was a mischief attendant on the encroach- 
ments of the Europeans in this country, greater 
than usually attends their usurpation of the 
lands of savage regions. 

The native of Van Diemen's Land, the lowest 
in the scale of human beings» unlike the rudest 
of the most ignorant of other savages, had no 
fixed place of residence : he neither planted, nor 
sowed, nor built a dwelling. 

The country being destitute of indigenous 
fruits or roots on wjpch man could subsist, his 
only resource for food were the few wild animals 
which the island afforded, and the gum of the 
trees, similar to those from which the well-known 
gum-arabic is produced. To these aliments were 
added snakes, occasionally locusts, large cater- 
pillars found in the resinous blue gum-tree, and 
a few other delicacies of a like nature; which, 
however, were considered rather in the light of 
a relish than as a substantial food. 

Their principal sustenance, therefore, being 
wild game, it was necessary for them to have a 
wide range of country at their oommand, in or- 



der to aflbrd them the means of subsistence ; 
and this led to the division of the country into 
different districts, in each of which a particular 
tribe reigned paramount, jealously resisting the 
intrusion of neighboring tribes ; which was in 
fact doing no more than defending the circuit of 
country from which they derived their means ot 
living, from the invasion of parties who had no 
right to trespass on them. 

Tt may be said that the necessity of traversing 
over a large space of country to procure subsist- 
ence, and the remarkable absence of anything 
like a permanent dwelling-house, had a recipro- 
cal action on the habits of the native of Van 
Diemen's Land. Having no house, he had no 
home ; and he had no tie to bind him to a par- 
ticular spot ; and having the habit of roaming 
over the country for food, he felt the less neces- 
sity for a fixed dwelling-place, and therefore 
less solicitous about erecting one. 

Thus he had ever remained, so far as his his- 
tory can be ascertained, the only being in the 
human form without a roof of some sort where- 
with to shelter himself from the inclemencies ot 
the weather. 

It is to be observed, also, in explanation of the 
pecaliar habits of those aboriginals, that the 
country produces no wild seed similar to any 
grain, such as wheat, barley, or Indian corn: 
they had no bulbous root, nothing like the yam, 
or the banana, or the bread-fruit. Neither 
have they any nutritive fruit in the whole ot 
Australia. 

This singular denial of nature in these coun- 
tries of the food necessary for the sustenance 
of man in the shape o grain, fruit, herbs, or vege- 
tables, is of a piece with the other singularities, 
of those primitive Vegions. There the trees are 
all evergreens, and shed not their' leaves annu- 
ally, but their, bark ; almost all that grows there 
is, in some respects, different from all that 
grows in the rest of the known globe ; and all 
the animals, and even some of the fishes, pos 
sees an organic peculiarity of formation, in thfe 
false belly, or pouch, which is different from that 
of the animals in all other countries. 

It is to be observed that the natives of Van 
Diemen*s Land are now to be spoken of in the 
past tense, for none exist at present in the col- 
ony ; the remnants of the surviving tribes having 
been removed to an island, which they have to 
themselves, under the care of the government; 
but these records of their customs and habits 
refer also, mainly, to all the known existing 
tribes of the continental island of Australia still 
existing, but fast disappearing before the exter 
minating approaches of the white peoplie. 

The absence of any grain indigenous to the 
country, deprived the native of Van Diemen*s 
Land of the opportunity of cultivating the arts 
of agriculture even in their rudest form ; for there 
was no material on which he could exercise his 
industry, or which could be the means of devel- 
oping his ingenuity. 

Neither was there any animal which could 
be domesticated. The kangaroo is the only an- 
imal fit for food, so far as has yet been discov- 
ered, in all Australia ; and this creature is pecu- 
liarly unfitted for domestication; and all the 
arts of the settlers in the various Australian 
colonies have failed to do more than to tame it 
in a certain degree ; and in that semi-domesti- 
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eated state it (leldom lives long ; for aach is the 
fondness of this strange and uncouth animal for 
liberty, or such is it^ necessity, that it soon 
pines awa^ and dies when deprived of its free 
range of forest pasture. 

Thus the ;iative of Van Diemen's Land ww 
compelled by necessity to be what he was, and 
what he is in other parts of Australia, a mere 
wandering savage, withoyt ^ home, and with- 
imt those arts, contrivances, and tendency to 
intellectual development and proj^ess, which 
the possession and the love of liome engender. 

It is remarkable, also, that ine native of Van 
DIemen's Land had not arrived even at that 
degree of human progress, which consists of 
libeling the necessity of some sort of clothing, 
for decency's sake, or even for the purpose of 
warmth in tt\e cold season of the year, which in 
that latitude Is sometimes, in the early morning, 
very severe. 

Thus they were mere savages» having only 
one thought, that of obtaining the day's subsist- 
ence, for they never provided for the morrow ; 
and of preserving for their own use — that is, 
each tribe its own district — ^the extent of coun- 
try which fenced their hunting-ground. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
they regarded the white people, from the first, 
with suspicion and distrust, and that havini; 
been already driven from the lands of which 
they had from time immemorial retained pos- 
session, they were exceedingly jealous of the 
mtrusion of strangers on the portions which 
remained to them ; and that they were ready to 
resist such aggressions hy al^ libe means in their 
power. 

It was with such dispositions that the body of 
'natives already referred to in this narrative re- 
garded the landing and the proceedings of the 
fiiajor and his jailors ; and it was from the cir- 
cumstance of his companions being divided, first 
into the party of five, under Mark Brandon, — 
then into the party of two, being that of the 
ensign and the corporal, — and afterwards into 
the party of three» consisting of the major and 
the two soldiers, — ^that they conceived the pro- 
ject of cutting them off in detail, and of destroy- 
mg the enemies whom they supposed had come 
to deprive them forcibly of their own country. 

And the natives of this particular tribe were 
the more exasperated and savage in their feel- 
ings, as they had been successively driven from 
district to district, first by the white people, and 
then by their fellows, until they had been forced 
to content themselves with a part of the territory 
abutting on the sea-coast, which from its sterile 
character was scarcely sufficient, with their ut- 
most diligence, to afford them the means of 

supporting life. 

It was a few prying scouts of this tribe of 
angry and revengeful natives, the main body 
consisting of about forty Uidividuals, men, 
women, and children, who now watched the 
Inotions of the major and his two companions, 
as they departed from the camp, the rest of his 
sailors having returned to the brig, which was 
shortly afterwards anchored in the middle of the 
bay. 

The major himself, wheo h9 had proceeded 
about two miles from ibe cave, ^rst caught> sight 
of a moying body, entirely black and naked, 
which he immediately guessed to be a native. 



Hif cariottty to aee these mgauH poHeasonTot 
the soii of which he had eooie to take Ms shve 
by Tight of iflwnigratioa, was so great, that he 
was rather pleased at the cireomalanee than 
otherwise, ps he was well armed and aecoiapa- 
i^ed by two men nsed to diaeipiiiie and to the 
management of their weafMuis ; and he had no 
fear for Louisa's sitfety, who, bemg oa ^oard 
the brig, and under the caxe of the vigilant 
mate, he eonsidered to be in a perfect state ot 
security. 

He pointed out the nbjeot to Ine men ; hot 
before they could eatch m^ of it, the native 
had disappeared. 

The major expcesaed his desire te endeavor 
to come to some parley witii the savage ; bat 
he found his nwa by no meaos of the same in- 
clination ; and they were Call of stories relating 
to the treacherous and ferocious character of 
the natives, of whom» soldiers aa they were, 
they seemed to be possessed with a sort of su- 
perstitions dreads The major made lif^t of 
their repreaei^ations ; hut before the end of bis 
campaign, he had abundance of opportunity 6f 
arriving at a better knowledge of the aborigi- 
nals whose acquaintance he was so anxious 
to cultivate. 

The further descripti<», however, of the 
major's dealings with the savages must form the 
subject of another chapter, as theeonrse of ^e 
narrative demands our attention to the adven- 
tures of the lover in pursuit of the mxe savage 
captors of his mistress. 



CHAPTER XXrX. 

A TOKEN. 

Trkvor stood for some time in a cronehiog 
attitude behind the hut of boughs, his mind 
tortured by the most horrible fears for the fete 
of Helen. 

He stood ; and he listened ; and ho held his 
breath ; but he could hear no sound. 

Presently he protruded his head cautiously 
round the hut ; but he could see nothing. 

The clear moonlight shone on a small open 
space in front of the hut, but an universal si- 
lence prevailed ; and the moon seemed to shed 
her un impassioned beams on a cold and silent 
solitude. 

Astonished at this ^iUness, he touched the 
corporal on the arm, as an intimation tp follow 
him ; and retiring backwards among the bushy 
mimosa trees, he made a circuit to the rigbit, 
under the concealment of their shadows» t|}i he 
came in front of the hut. 

Still there was no sign of living thing ; but he 
saw between him and the hut a dark mass 
lying on the ground, which excited his atten- 
tion. 

There were no dead trees encuiphering the 
park-like space where he was standings and the 
dark mass looked strange in (hat place, and in- 
congruous with its general appearance. He 
directed the corporal to move forward and ex- 
amine it. 

The cprpcr^ va^de tjhe iisnal salute, and 

obeyed with military pr/WAPtiiilde; 0Q$ oej^t- 

ing tp look about bjoi, )u:)wever« as he advanced 

from the protective subside pf |he jtreea to the 

[joi^p piece of grass. 
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Sot ke Uid no Booner maehed the KppeKr- 
anoe wbieh bad excited his offioer'a aus^cioD. 
than be stopped suddenljr,.aad cocking his nuis- 
ket, wbich be diraoted towards the object, 
stood in an atftitada prepared to fite or c&arge. 

In this poaition iie eontinaad to advanoe by 
abort atepa neaisr andnemrec, nntil he got dose 
to it, when be dtiei^aged kis right . arm firom 
bis firelock, andkecfconed to the «n8ign to join 
bim. 

Hia officer waa qnkldy at bia aide ; and then 
ke aaw that the -maaa waa a man lying with bis 
Aoe to tke gvoond, and apparently asleep. 

The corporal made ngaa that Ihey duiald 
pounce upon the man ami bind him, to which 
Trevor asaeated by a nod. 

Laying hia mnaket, therefore, softly on the 
grass, the corporal aiHrung at the atipposed 
sleeping man, and seizing his two arms, wrench- 
ed Ibem behind hia back, at the same time put- 
ling hia koaa on bia body to keep bim down ; 
bat the isan made no resiManee, and gare no 
sign of being aronsed frmn bia slambers, and it 
atmck the corporal that bia hands were partic- 
i^i4y cold. Ho tuised bim over on his back, 
and then the aspect of that fixed cold face, and 
those half-opened eyes, on which the rays of the 
moon shed their llnnt light, revealed at once 
that the man was dead. 

" He is dead,'* aaid the corporal, in a low 
voice. 

*' Are yon sinret^' said the ensign, holding his 
piece prepared, «id looking aronnd bim with an 
nneasy glance ; ^ he was well aware, that as 
they stood exposed in that open space, they 
were an easy mark for an enemy lurking be- 
hind the trees. 

»< Dead !" repeated the corporal ; ** there is 
no doubt of that ihave aeen death too often 
to miat^e it. Now, who ia this 1 One oi the 
bushrangers V 

** Let ns examine the hut," said Trevor ; ** it 
ia possible that our enemies are tbere." 

Saying tbia, and impreased with an idea that 
be should either find Helen within it, or some 
trace of her having occopied it, be proceeded to 
the front, acoompAnied by the corpoitd; and 
while Trevor in bis eagerness polled down the 
leafy branches which obstructed his view, the 
corporal stood ready to defend his ofilcer from 
any sodden attack. 

But a very brief survey convinced Trevor 
that the hut waa empty. He nevertheless pro- 
ceeded to examine it thoroughly ; and he pres- 
ently discovered the other glove of Helen, and 
the fellow one to that which he already had in 
bis possession. 

This token he in a moment comprehended 
was intended to convey to bim that the poor 
girl, although still in the power of the bush- 
rangers, had not met with any violent treat- 
ment at their hands ; although the dead body 
of the man on the grass seemed to signify that 
there had been a qaarrd among them, very 
hkely for the possession of their victim. 

But the finding of the glove was on the whole 
satisfactory, as it assured bim of the existence 
of Helen ; and be felt within him a atrong con- 
viction that the heroic giil would not be dishon- 
ored and alive. 

As he ganed on the token, agitated with these 
thoughts, he opened the glove, that be might 



kiss the iaaaimato aahsianee which bad been 
in contact with her ba&d, when he perceived, he 
thought, aemietbing unnsnal within. 

Tarniiig the inside to the light of the moon, 
he saw written in dark thin red lines the letter 
** N," and the word ** West." He ^icied that 
the tbifi red lines were not quite dry. 

The e<H;poral, seeing that bis officer was agi- 
tated with, some strong emotioaf asked eagerly — 

<' If he had learned any aews of the young 
ladyl" 

The ensign ahowf d to him Ukt writing on the 
glove, whiob was of leather, and of a light color. 

"That's blood !'* said the corporal, at once, 
and wtiheet ceremony. ** And this* I presume, 
sir, is the qtber glove belonging to the youag 
lady ; and the poor thbfig has written this with 
the ealy ink abe could get — with her own blood 
— ^to assist us in our search after her. Well — 
abe has a spirit, has that girl ! I'll be bound she 
would snap off a firelock like a regular !" 

" Her blood !'' repeated Trevor, shivering ; 
"this is her blood! This is her love-token, 
addressed to me ! My God ! what wiU be the end 
of this fearful tragedy ! Yes, Helen, I under- 
stand it ! Yen will shed your own blood rather 
than yield yourself to the commands of those 
remorsetess vSlaiaa ! if they have no mercy 
on their own cooWades, they wiU have none on 
you, poor girl ! But, thank Qod, I am so far 
on th^ track ; and, at any rate, I have only 
two to contend against, lor their own passions 
have doubtless slain the third, who lies here 
food for the eagles and iadaiUs { It's a pity, 
though, that the gsdlows has been robbed of 
iu legitimate prey." 

The corporal, who bad not the slightest idea 
of Miss Horton and his officer having been pre-' 
viously acfiiuunted, was utterly at a loss to 
imagine the reasoa for the ensign indcdging in 
this lover -like rhapsody; bat being aware of 
the expoanre of their eonditk>n, he thought him- 
self warranted, as be was almost three times 
the age of his officer, to recall bis attention to 
actual circumstances. Performing the usual 
salute, therefore, with bia band to bis cap, be 
ventured to say— • 

" Your honor is a pretty mark for any rascal 
wanting to have a shot at you ; what shall we 
do with this dead body ! I aoppose your honor 
has no objection to iny eacamining him, to see 
what he has got about him V* 

" Do so ; it may give ua some infbrmatioo." 

Having this permission, the corporal, who 
ha4 not the slightest fastidiousness about the 
body being dead or alive, immediately proceeded 
to turn it about and to examine it for effeote. 
Wrapped round the body he found a stout hand- 
kerchief, in which was inclosed a quantity of 
dollars. 

The corporal was by no meaoa of a greedy 
disposition — but dollars were dollars; and 
some vague ideas of their being legitimate 
plunder, for he looked on the dead convict in 
the light of an enemy killed by the chancea ot 
war, involuntarily took possession of his mind. 
He regarded the ailver aflTectionately ; weighed 
some of them in hia hand ; and, looking up to 
the ensign with a dnhioua air, inquired — 

*< What shall I do with these V* 

''If you like to take the tiooble of earrymg 
them, yon may keep them for yourself.'' 
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. ** Trouble ! jom honor ; no trouble at all : 
they are as h'ght as a feather/' said the corporal, 
tying them with alacrity tound his own waist. 
*' But how did this rascal come by them, I won- 
der V a scruple of conscience suddenly seizing 
on the old soldier. 

*' I have no doubt/' replied the ensign, " that 
they are part of those stolen from the major." 

'* Then they belong to the major," said the 
corporal, with a disappointed air ; *' and in that 
case they can't be considered fair plunder ; and 
they are heavy as lead ! I donH think they will 
make me walk lighter in the bush; and so, 
with your leave, your honor,*' continued the 
corporal, untying the handkerchief from his 
waist, with a deep sigh, ** I will plant them 
where somebody may find them again, and see 
whether this rogue has anything else that 
might be useful.^' 

Nothing more was to be found, except about 
half a pound of tobacco and a short wooden 
pipe, which the corporal took possession of 
without the slighest hesitation. 

" This is a something," he said, when he had 
concluded his search, and had offered the to- 
bacco and the pipe to the ensign, who desired 
him to keep them ; '* but I wish the rascal had 
carried some prog with him. Shall I bury this 
chap, or leave him where he is % He would lie 
more comfortable if he had a sod over him ; 
and though no doubt he was a big rascal, your 
honor, he is dead now, and that makes an end 
ofaU." 

** You are quite right, my good fellow," re- 
turned the ensign, who was as much pleased 
with his subaltern's right-feeling, as he was 
amused occasionally by his absurdities ; *' but 
without tools we should have a difficulty in 
making a grave for him; — besides, we have 
other things to think of. It is clear to me that 
the bushrangers have made off from this place ; 
but as it is impossible for them to travel rapidly 
in the night, I am inclined to think they cannot 
be many miles distant ; and we have the clde to 
their course ; it is to the noitli-wiBil. We mast 
make out as well as we can which way that is, 
and try to come up with them before the morn- 
ing." 

*' Will your honor look at your watch and 
see what the time isl" 

The ensign found that his watch was stopped, 
from not having been wound up. He uttered 
some pettish expressions at bis own forgetful- 
ness. 

** Sure it's only counting from the time your 
honor's watch stopped," said the corpoVal, 
*< and that will give us the true time exactly." 

But Trevor, albeit that he admired the extra- 
ordinary confusion of ideas which had suggested 
to his subaltern so novel a mode of ascertaining 
the hour, had recourse to other means for sat- 
isfying his mind on that important point ; and, 
regarding the aspect of the heavens, he judged 
that the night was near its close. But the cor- 
poral formed his opinion from less scientific 
data. 

*' The morning can't be far off," he said, '< for 
the cold is always greatest just before sunrise, 
and it nips my fingers just now so that I can 
■lordly handle my firelock ; and 1 fancy I see a 
(l.fference in the light yonder." 

'' Now," s^id the ensigD, '* we have rested 



I ourselves long enough. Let ns liiake another 
effort, and endeavor to surprise these rascals 
fore the morning breaks." 

** I am ready, your honor, to go to the end of 
the island, if it is year honcn''s jSeasure. I will 
just throw these loose boughs over the body, 
with your honor's leave, so that I may feci that 
I have done as I would be done by. No know- 
ing whose turn it may be next," he added, as 
he cast some branches over the body ; *' there, 
my man, that's all we can do for you, and be 
thankful for that. You have been a bad one in 
your time, I reckon : however, it's all over now ; 
so better luck to you in another world." 

With this valedictory address the corporal 
joined his ofilcer, who was waiting for him wX t 
few paces' distance with a little impatience 
The two then proceeded onwards at a bride 
pace. 

But Trevor soon found that to make progress 
in the bush at night, without any prominent 
point for direction, was a more difficult task 
than he had anticipated. He had made his way 
through the opening pretty well, but then he 
had the two sides of the hills to keep him right. 
Now that he was on level ground, amidst trees 
which prevented his view, and obliged to turn 
aside frequently to avoid the obstructions in the 
way, he found that to make progress in the right 
direction under such circumstances was an rr 
possible task. 

Besides, atler about an hour's toil, the moon's 
light failed him, and they were left in almost 
complete darkness. Fearing, therefore, that he 
might be wandering from the very point whioh 
he desired to pursue, and that their attempt ia 
the dark was only so much labor lost, he came 
to a halt, and, wearied out with his night's 
march, threw himself on the grass. 

The corporal gladly followed his example , 
and for some time neither spoke, Trevor being 
occupied with the most anxious fears for the 
safety of Helen, and the corporal being engaged 
in an abstruse mental problem as to how the 
rictualing department was to be oerried oft. 

This interesting question, which always occu- 
pies so much of a soIdier*s thoughts on active 
service, was the more pressing on the present 
occasion, as the corporal, from long habits of 
observation, and from certain admonitions of 
the inward man, became aware that it was a 
practical one, the solution of which could by no 
means be indefinitely postponed. And indeed 
Trevor, lover and enthusiast as he was, began 
to feel those symptoms of incipient craving for 
food which reminded him that, although mental 
resolution may do much in supporting fatigue, 
it is necessary to support the corporeal faculties 
by something more solid than such ethereal ali- 
ment. 

It was with heartfelt sympathy, therefore, 
that he responded to an involuntary ejaculation 
which, in a moment of uncontrollable emotion 
at the idea of a beefsteak, escaped from the 
corporal, who had fallen into a dozing reverie : — 

" By the powers, wouldn't I give one of those 
dollars for a mouthful 1 We must look out for 
some game.T-A cockatoo or a parrot would be 
better than nothing," continued the corporal, 
becoming more excited, 

" This sort of traveling," said the ensign, " is 
no easy matter. I wish we had a compass with 
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Us ; we shftH get pozded id the bueb, I fear, 
iNrithout some guide to direct as.'* 

** Your honor never was out on a bush cam- 
paign before?" 

** Never : I have always had an incUnation to 
explore the country, but I fear we are not well 
provided.'' 

** Ah ! it*s all very well to explore a country 
where there are plenty of farm-houses, and vil- 
lages with inns and public-houses bandy; but 
exploring in this country, your honor, is quite 
a different thing. It's all a waste, and there is 
nothing to be got but what you bring down with 
powder and shot ; and that's a sad waste of 
aounanition when you have natives and savages 
to provide against. But will your honor allow 
me to ask if it is your intention to seek for 
these bushrangers all over the island] It's 
hard to find a man in the bush when he is de- 
termined to hide himself !" 

** I will not stop till I have rescued the young 
lady," replied Trevor with determination. ** But 
we must hope that we shall come upon their 
track as soon as we have daylight to help us ; 
and four persons cannot move about even in the 
bush without leaving some marks of their steps 
behind them." 

" If we only bad one of the: natives to help 
us !" said the corporal. " It's wonderful to see 
bow those black fellows can track in the bush, 
where a white man can see nothing !'* 

** We must hope that we shall have no occa- 
sion for that," replied the ensign. "I am 
strongly of opinion that these rascals are not 
far off. And see— the daylight is coming. Do 
you observe the faint glow in the sky yonder 1 
That is the east; now we have a guide to 
the north-west. It was lucky that we stopped 
where we did. We were going quite out of 
our way. Now to find the track." 

" If your honor would allow me to give my 
advice," said the corporal, " it would be to find 
our way back to the place that we started from ; 
I mean where the dead man lies by the but of 
boughs. There we shall fiod the track, if there 
is any track to be found ; and when we are 
once on it, we can keep it. Fut if we go to- 
wards the north-west from the spot where we 
are, we may travel on all our lives and never 
come up with the enemy ; for you see, sir, we 
may be going to the north-west, and the enemy 
too, and yet we may never hit on them« because 
we are marching side by side all the time.'* 

" In parallel lines," said the ensign ; ** I un- 
derstand." 

** The best line," continued the corporal, *' is 
to be4n the same line as they are, and then we 
may stand a chance to come up to them, which 
we might never do by the lines that your honor 
speaks of." 

The ensign thought that his subaltern's ad- 
vice was good ; and as the light of the morn- 
ing was now increased suflSciently to enable 
them to look about them, he lost no time in 
regaining the spot from which they had wan- 
dered. 

The corporal was not a little delighted, on 
casting his eyes around him, to observe on the 
ground on which the unfortunate Jeremiah had 
been temporarily located the night before, a 
something which his foraging eye quickly de- 
teeted to be, as he emphatically pronounced it, 
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'< piog :" and aithough it was in the form of two 
humble ship's biscuits, a supply of which form- 
ed part of Jerry's load, it was a prize under the 
circumstances of which both he and the ensign 
eagerly availed themselves. 

To add to their present good fortune, the cor- 
poral in a few minutes was able to make out 
clearly the point from which the bushrangers 
had started when they left tbe place; which 
was in a different direction from that adopted 
by Trevor. 

Animated by the feeling of certainty of direc- 
tion, which has such an astonishing effect on 
the spirits in the bush, — while the contrary fear 
produces an oppression of the mind, and a con- 
fusion of ideas, against which it is most difficult 
for the strongest mind to straggle, — and refresh- 
ed by the modicum of food which they had found 
so opportunely, the corporal led the way, keep- 
ing his eye steadily fixed on the track, which 
was here and there visible ; while the ensign 
followed at a short distance in his rear, with 
his attention directed to the general aspect of 
the country, and eagerly listening for the slight- 
est sound which might betray the vicinity of 
the enemy. 

In this way they proceeded rapidly for some 
miles without meeting with anytbijag in theur 
course, until they reached the hordes of a wide 
and sterile-looking plain, entirely bare of trees, 
which stretched out to the base of a high hill 
beyond. 

They looked to the right and to the left, but 
they could see nothing. 

The track, however, evidently pointed to the 
opposite hill ; and the corporal and bis officer, 
girding up their loins, prepared to traverse the 
dreary expanse, well aware that in their pas- 
sage they would form conspicuous moving ob- 
jects to the view of any one on the eminence 
beyond ; and that, if the bushrangers were not 
too far advanced to catch sight of them, they 
would become aware of pursflers being on their 
track 

** It can't be helped," said the corporal : << that 
cunning rascal, Mark Brandon, seems to have 
chosen this way on purpose that he might have 
the opportunity of seeing what was behind him. 
I'll be bound he is on the hill yonder, watching 
us all the time. If we were standing on that 
height, we should be able to see ourselves on 
this bare place as plain as can be !" 

" Let us make haste, then," said Trevor ; *< that 
hill cannot be more than a mile off. We may 
come up with him yet." 

*< Distances deceive in the bush," quietly re- 
plied the corporal. '< But I will not fail, your 
honor, depend on it, now or any time. But that 
Mark Brandon is not easily to be outwitted. 
We must be cautious not to lose the track. I 
must ask your honor to keep at a little distance 
behind; for nothing distracts more than two 
going abreast. If your honor will try to keeps 
straight line to the hill yonder, while I look foi 
marks, we shall have the better chance between 
us of keeping the track, so as not to lose time ; 
and time is everything now." 

*' Stop," exclaimed the ensign ; "stand still: 
there they are ! but we were going wrong. 
Look there — to the right. Now, by George! 
we have them in sight, and it's a fair run foi 
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•* W^flie 1** Mid the CGOfwrf^ kNikmg foviid, 
Mid tmndliiif /hit finalock. 

^* Tb<»re ! *-r ^ (he right. Aim 3Mnr eyez 
elQOff the fsofiiid io the dueeetion ef ny fowling- 
piece." 

*' I see !" Mid the ooi^Mfiii ; ** baL^^..'* 

" Hov «aay ef them do yxm eee 1 I fancy I 
can eee ooly two." 

"Tbefe are oi^sr two," eaid the cm-pond, 
with his 05!^ ailteotiyely fixed en the object ; 
'' biit I thought so — ^tbey are moving now." 

"Which way 1" 

" It matters Ultle to us/' lepUed the corporal, 
grouodiog his iirelock, " which way they are 
moving ; but I should Xke to get within shot ; 
for it is attd that their fat is the best thing in 
the woiM to heal'WOttnds." 

''Their fat! whose fat 1" 

"Emu £a, youar honor. Those are two 
emus that you see yonder. They deceive one 
at first, in the distance ; but when they begin to 
move, their loi^ legs tdl mvhat they are. They 
say a phime jq£ ema's feathem is worth some- 
th^ ia England. I donH know whether they are 
good eating ; though I have heard, I think, that 
their flesh is something like beef. At any rate, 
broiled em« wouid be better than nothing just 
now." 

'* We mast not think of eating or drinking till 
we haveeome up with the hushmgers. But if 
yoaeould near one of them, and could knock him 
down with the but end of your musket without 
losing any time, I see no objection to that." 

'* Get near them ! your honor : why, they are 
the aliyeat birds in nature, and it*s a hard mat- 
ter to run them down on horseback. And they 
always take to the mouataios when tbey are 
chased. It's of no use thinkhig of them ; so now 
for anolher march m^oss ^is plain. There*s 
one good thing about itrr^here's no dead timber, 
and no big loose stones lying about, that worry 
one so in vHtmj places. We most keep a sharp 
lookout, yonr hoaor, when we near the foot of 
the hill, for it will be easy for those blackguards, 
if they are there, to pick us oflf as we are 
fiomiaff up. The sooner we are over this |dain 
the beUer," 

" Qo on, then," said Trewor, ** and put ywr 
best legforemost^Gorporalt 6ir sooiething telb 
me that he(G9i?e long we shall ccme up with the 
rascals." , 

** If we do come up wlUi them," said the 
corporal, handing h^ nvisket viciously, '*it 
shall be a had day fof them or Cor me ! They 
shan't say that I have had this mamh for no- 
thing." 

After thia proieasioiial exclamation, the cor- 
poral kept siieniQe» heinff bnsijy engaged in fol- 
lowing the tra^k ; and the two waymrers con- 
tinued their marehever the plain at a paee which 
ahowed that, notwithstanding their previous fii- 
tigue and scanty refreshment, neither their cou- 
rage nor their atrength fiagged in their spirited 
ept#rpri^e. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THK PRECIPICB. 

Tbs corporal guessed right when he conjec- 
tured that Mark Brandon was on the lookout 
on the high hill in the distance ; but he was 



fiif from divining the idtefior ebfed of the 
wily bushranger in taking a roote which he bad 
ehosen for the pnipose oC better baffling his 
pursuers. 

WlMB he had committed that decim«e act, 
the night b^ore, and with his fowling-pieee 
presented at his remaining associate, vnth his 
finger on ihe trigger of the second barrel, had 
offered hiaa, in a, tone determined hut concilia- 
tory, ^ peace er war,'' the fellow-niffiaa, taken 
by surpriaa, and withoot the poasibility of efiEbe- 
tual Tssistanee, could do nothing hat sebsMt. 
Mark, however, modulated the tones of hte 
voice so as to convey his own desire for peace; 
and as it was in his power, by a stHSjfat naotaon 
of his finger, to render it a suiter of indiflhr- 
ence which wigrhe was answered, his comrade 
could not hot consider that he waa in some de- 
gree beholden to him for She life which it was 
in Brandon's power to tabs without pariey sn 
the install. 

Besides, the coarse and bmtal Grougfa, who 
had nothing bat his animal strength to rely on, 
was by no means iadined to quarrel with one 
(m whose wit and contrivance he depended for 
escape from the colony. It was wkh undis- 
guised satisfaction, therefore, that he reeeiv^ 
this earnest of bis ooavade's especial good 
will towards him in partionlar ; and he express- 
ed his acquieseenee in Brandon's little arrange- 
ment in respeot to the dcfimct Swindell witli 
characteristic disregard as to there being one 
more or less in the worid, so long as the lat- 
ter part of the hypothesis did not regard him- 
self :-t. 

n B-^-^ the fool I" he said, ** it was no more 
than he deserved ; wbalt was the use of quar- 
reling, when they ought to hang togeth^, and 
stand by one another; and as to the gaJ, be 
was ready, he said, if Mark would only say the 
word, to cut her windpipe, and have done with 
her, for she was only an incumbrance in the 
bush, and that would be the best way of set- 
tling the matter ; for he had always remarked, 
he emphatically averred, that wherever there 
was a woman there was sure to be mischief, 
and especially where there was only one 
among three, which was always eortain to give 
rise 'to words even among the best friends ; and 
so that the shortest way was to get rid of her ;" 
and saying this, he made a step or two towards 
the hut, looking at Brandon, and with the same 
sort of air as a man would have about to kill a 
sheep. 

But Mark, with a confidential wink, took him 
aside, and in a whisper explained to him that it 
was important that Helen's tife should be 
spared, in order that she might be made use of 
as a hostage to be played ofiTio their operations 
against the major. 

He said that fathers sonoetimes had the most 
extraordinary affection for their daughters; 
and that no doubt, in the present^ case, the 
major would offer them a large sum to restore 
the girl ; but that his intention waa to insist on 
his placing a boat at their disposal, well provid- 
ed and stored, in which they cxmhl make their 
escape, as the oondition for the restoration of 
his daughter. 

To this prcjeot, which struck him as a rs- 
maikatHy clever one, and altogether worthy of 
the repi^tation of Mark« as being up to mom 
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iffdge^ than any «OT«iniii(e^-inan in the cglav^, 
Qrough at «qiq& af9Qnt^, M^ith enthusiastic 
expressi^D&of aupvp^on. '*]^v$ he thought)'' 
he said, and this opinion k» e;9EpTios8e4 aloud, in 
prder that the pnity ^onceitned might have the 
full QoniflRKt of its ^pggef^ioa, " that there was 
no use at all in l^^piug ' that fat little maRi' 
meaning J^eoiiah, <any longer, for he only ate 
their grub, and ticed theta to look after ; and 
t)^t a stick 'With his fcn^e — for K was a pity to 
w^ste powder and ihfrt in the hueh-^would pat 
an end to that trouble, in a way,'* as he express- 
ed it, " comfortable to the gentleman and to 
tbem^elies.'* 

To this Mark said he had no ohjee(iion, and 
that his Qomrade imght i^rattfy himself in that 
trifling matter according io his own iancy; 
but he Eecosamended him to postpone the 
pleasui^o tKitfi #ho ^ntleman hfid done his 
work, and had carmd jtbe ^toDes with whi^ 
he was laden :to the i^aee of their ooaQeal- 
aoient. 

The nnhappy Jeremiah, who, although hound 
and gagged, waa not deaf, and who had tlte 
eatisfa(^ion of overheariag the amiable conrer- 
nation of the two hushrangers concerning him- 
aeK, expressed his persoiial diainelinatioa to 
the arrangement by dc^ deprecatory groans, 
and by various convulsive rollings and turn- 
Uittgs on the grass, expressive of lheemolk)ns 
to which he was unable to give vent in speech, 
and whid^ the faceiioyis Orough, so&ened by 
his confer«RQe with Brandon, good-humoredly 
checked by a little knock on Jerry's head with 
the butt-end of his musket^ biddiag him *' be 
quiet, and thank his stars that he had gentle- 
men to deal with, and not to frighten the kan- 
garoos with his noiaes." 

But Helen's mind was atrapgaly disturbed 
with the recent catastrophe, and by the words 
uttered by Hark Brandoh at the dose of the 
altercation with the murdered Swindell, which 
more strongly than ever confirmed her in the 
opinion that she possessed a power oyer the 
bushranger, which she might be able to use to 
the advantage of herself and t)er helpless com- 
panion in distress. 

It seemed clear to berths Brandon, in order 
to save her from the viollenee of the ruffian 
whom he had alai^, bad not scrupled to add 
murder to hit other crimes in her defence, and 
for her sake ! And this dj^perate eot, she con- 
aidered, could not but argue thait Brandon's^— 
what should she call it l-^'Vdesire to stand 
favorably in her opinion" had led him to sacri- 
fice one of his comrades ; thereby reducing his 
strengUi, and lessening his chances of success 
against the attack of his pursuers, who she had 
no doubt weiB oo their trade. It was also 
breakmg faith with his eomrades, rendering 
bimaelf, as she hoped, suspected by the other, 
and liaidfi to sufiEer by the same treachery which 
he had practised. 

Still it was dearly in her defence that be had 
exposed himself to these risks — as she flattered 
heradf ; and she beguiled herself with the hope 
that, having this due to the bushranger's mo- 
tives, and this hold, as she thought, on his 
aoUons, she should be able to turn him to her 
own purposes, and persuade him to set her free. 
She also set her wits to work to engage him to 
aet free Mr. Silliman, with Hvhose all she trust- 



ed sfae^oeuld not only oflto more effeetuatl ve- 
sistance to violence, if vielanoeshould heefiiwed, 
but, perhaps, even be eaabled to everposrer the 
two buahrangeifa at some unguarded moment, 
and so escape! 

Such were the rapid thoughts whidi passed 
through her mind, aa Mark approaehed her, 
afler his brief conference with his nnskiiied, but 
sturdy conurade. 

Before Mairk addressed her, he waited to 
hear her apf ak, in order that he might judge, 
either by the words that fell from her, or the 
tone in which they were uttered, oi the mind 
and temper of the speaker. But in this ezpee- 
tation he was disappoint^. Eden vraited for 
him to begin. 

He was obliged, therefore, to say soma^iiag ; 
and he commenced with what lawyers oaU a 
*' fishing" observa^i€tt : 

*' This is a rough deed for a lady to wilnesa. 
Miss Horton." 

Helen, having in her mind her own plans, 
made answer with as much composure as die 
could assi^ne ^rr- 

<' It is a dreadfd deed I But at least I have 
to thank you for preventing the inacdt inhkik 
that wretch contempilated.^ 

" Ail right," said Brandon to himsd^ Then, 
as if penetrated with the extant of the ride 
which he had run for her sake, he oontinued : 

« It was a dreadfd deed. Miss Horton, aad a 
desperate one ; but there was no other way ot 
saving you. Had I been thinking of myself 
more than others," he eentinued, <* I should not 
have given my enemies the opportunity of add- 
ing that which might he construed into the 
crime of nvurder-to the other excesses of which 
necessity has made me gpilty. Might I ho^ 
that Miss HoriiA wodd bear &vorab]e testi- 
mony to my motives, should this act be at any 
time brought against me 1" 

^* It is of little uae to taft to me ctf my testi- 
mony, while I am a prisoner in your po'wer, 
with my hands bound thus," sdd Helen, mak- 
ing an impatient movement ^th her arms. 

^' I am now aUe to fulfil my promise, and to 
rdease them," said Mark, cutting the eorda 
with his knife;: "and I nncerdy wish. Miss 
Horton, it waa in py power to liberate yon en- 
tirely, as easily as I now put these pdaful bonds 
— AOt less painfd fer me to witness than for 
you to hear." 

<' But what preventa you t'' said Helen, hope 
glowing in her heart, and already contemplatmg 
flight ; "'you wodd be sure of the gratitude <m 
my father and of myself; and if any interces- 
don with the govemijaeat, on his part, codd 
avail in obtaining yomr pardoa — ^I am sure it 
wodd be strenuoudy exercised in return fer 
your protection of me." 

She used the word "protection," desijgnedly, 
with the hope that it would stir up and diment 
the desire which she felt the bushranger had, 
to be well thought of by her. But she waa 
overmatched In her feminine cunning on this 
point by the masegline duplicity of her antago- 
nist. 

It was Brandon's object to cany her far into 
the interior, to some spot where he should be 
secmre from pursuit ; and under such drcum« 
stances, he had hule doubt that he shodd be 
able to master her to his wishes i but he waa 
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wdl aware tbat» without her own consent, it 
would be impossible to force her much farther 
forward, as the labor and the delay of carrying 
her on a litter through the bash would allow 
time for any pursuers on his track to come up 
with them. 

It was necessary, therefore, that she should 
be deluded into accompanying them ; and with 
this view he thought he could not do better 
than deoeiye her by the same tale with which 
he had cajoled the brute Grough, which indeed 
was a plausible one enough, and adapted to the 
enticing of her to accompany-him in his progress 
onwards without opposition. For he could not 
disguise from himself, that with a girl of He- 
lenas turn of mind, high-spirited as she was, 
any suspicion of his own ulterior designs might 
tempt her to resist on the spot, and to sacrifice 
her own life, rather than allow herself to be 
removed to a greater distance from the chance 
of succor. 

He told her the same tale, therefore, which 
he had invented for his undiscerning comrade, 
not without some renfbte and vague idea of 
carrying it at some future time into effect, after 
he had accomplished his other purposes. And 
this plan seemed the more sincere to Helen, as 
it squared with the known desire of Brandon to 
escape from the island ; and in the innocence 
of her mind she was far from having any idea 
of the extent of duplicity and villainy of which 
such a man was capable. 
. But with a view of testing his sincerity still 
further, and with the design to furnish help for 
her own escape, as well as that of her compan- 
ion in misfortune, she proposed to the bushran- 
ger to unbind Mr. Silliman*s hands, and to re- 
lease him from the-gag in his mouth. 

To this also Brandon assented, as he had al- 
ready determined to do so in order to enable 
Jerry to travel with his load the faster ; al- 
though he took care to pretend that it was en- 
tirely in deference to Miss Horton*s wishes that 
he consented to make the concession. 

" It is necessary, now," said Mark, " that we 
ahould seek for some place of securer retreat 
than this, from which we can treat with safety 
with your father: and if, as yon assure me, 
there is no doubt of his complying with my con- 
ditions, your captivity will not be long. And, 
indeed, I begin to be ashamed that it has taken 
place at all : but if Miss Horton will condescend 
to reflect on the condition of my wretched bon- 
dage in this country, innocent as I am of all 
crime, except such as I have committed with 
her own knowledge, — if it can be considered a 
criaie for a man unjustly condemned to endea- 
vor to recover his liberty, — she will allow some 
excuse, perhaps, for the oflTence which I have 
involuntarily committed against herself, and of 
which necessity alone has been the unhappy 
cause.'* 

" What wiU happen," asked Helen, « if I de- 
termine to remain herel" 

" My comrade Grough, I fear, and indeed I 
have no doubt, would force you to go forward, 
by means which you could not resist — unless,'' 
he said, ** you would have me add another death 
to this night^s account." 

Helen shuddered at this suggestion of further 
daughter ; besides, she trusted that she should 
have more opportunities of escape in motion 



than in resting where she was, and especially 
with a friend devoted to her interests and lib- 
erty, in the person of Mr. Silliman ; and seeing 
that it would be vain to desist, and that her 
best course was to feign an indifference as to 
her being taken further which she did not feel, 
she signified her consent, asking only for a few 
minutes' longer repose, in order the better to 
recruit her strength for travel. 

This interval she employed in tracing with 
her blood, by means of a pin, those words on 
the glove which was fortunately discovered by 
Trevor. 

The previous talk of the two men who had 
borne her for some miles on the way before 
they reached the scene of these transactions, 
had made her acquainted with the intention of 
the bushranger to retreat north-west into the 
interior, a part of the country with which the 
settlers were entirely unacquainted. . She wonid 
not divest her mind of the conviction that her 
friends, when they discovered her abduction, 
would take immediate measures to follow to 
her rescue ; and it was this hope that enabled 
her to support herself, and to preserve the 
equilibrium of her mind, under circumstanccB 
so trying and fearful to a young and delicate 
girl, on whom harm or insult had never before 
fallen. 

In the mean time Brandon talked with 
Grough, taking care to instil into him the vital 
importance of preventing the girl's escape, and 
of the necessity of taking her along with them 
unharmed, and, as he endeavored to make the 
insensible brute understand, without insult, in 
order to insure the compliance of her father 
with the conditions of her release ; at the same 
time impressing on him the necessity of his 
so comporting himself, without proceeding to 
actual violence, as to strike a terror into the 
girl, in order to urge her forward as fast as pos- 
sible, and to intimidate her from attempting to 
escape. 

With all these instructions the obedient 
Grough expressed his utmost willingness to 
comply, being not only congenial with his own' 
tastes and habits, but necessary for the success 
of the ultimate design of Mark, which Grough 
felicitated himself on seeing through with an 
acuteness which almost equaled Mark's own 
prolific invention in plots and stratagems. 

In good humor, therefore, with himself and 
the state of their affairs, he gave Helen to un- 
derstand that the musket which he carried 
was loaded with two balls, which it was his 
intention, he said, instantly to discharge 
through h^r head, if she did not immediately 
" stir her stumps," and give no troulue. 

Mark Brandon, in the mean time, having re- 
leased Jeremiah from his fetters, and having 
intimated to him, though in more polite terms, 
his own determination to the same eflfect, that 
humiliated gentleman, somewhat reanimated 
by the release of his hands and mouth, reloaded 
himself with his burdens with a most pains- 
taking alacrity, and stood ready, as submissive 
as the beast of burden to which Grough com- 
pared him. 

As they were about to start, Grough hailed 
Brandon : 

*' I say, Mark, where are the dollars which 
that fool Swindell had with himi Why, we 
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are almost as big fools as he to go away with- 
ont 'em." 

"No, no!" said Mark, who, as he used to 
boast, never " gay6 away a chance." '* If we 
take his dollars, it will be said that we killed 
him to rob him. Now I call this yoong lady 
and this worthy gentleman to witness that he 
met with his death by his own fault, in attempt- 
ing a most atrocious violence ; and, in short, 
that he was killed in self-defence." 

** Well," said Grough, "just as you like. No 
matter how he was killed, to my mind : he is 
dead, sure enough. But I must do you the 
justice to say, Mark, that a cleaner shot I nev- 
er saw ! Why he died, as one 'may see, all 
in a hurry, without having time to say good- 
by to any one! More fool he for tempting 
it!" 

With this valedictory epigraph on his deceas- 
ed companion, the ruffian gave a hint with the 
end of his musket to his prisoner to move on ; 
and the bushranger gently propelling Jerry with 
a similar intimation, the party resumed their 
flight into tbe bush. 

Their progress, at night, was unavoidably 
slow ; and Brandon wa^ careful not to hurry 
Helen too fast, as he wished to reserve her 
strength until the daylight, when it would be 
more available, and when he should be able by 
a survey of the country to choose the course 
that seemed best for penetrating into that part 
of the interior. He did not care much for the 
delay ; as he knew very well that the advance 
of a pursuing enemy, if there was any party on 
their footsteps, which he had little fear of, must 
inevitably be slower than his own, inasmuch as 
they would be obliged to walk more leisurely, 
in order to preserve the track, should they 
chance to find it, and to pause also occasionally 
to recover it when lost. 

After he had proceeded a few miles, there- 
fore, he halted, and waited for the dawn of day, 
to continae their flight. In this also he had 
the advantage of pursuers ; for the faint light 
which is sufficient to allow a party Jo run away, 
is not enough for those who follow ; as it is 
necessary for the latter to be able to see, not 
only the general face of the country, but the 
particular marks of the passage of those whom 
they are pursuing. 

But Mark Brandon was not at all uneasy on 
that point. He was well acquainted with the 
difficulty of tracking travelers in the bush, in 
dry weather especially ; and he had no suspi- 
cion of the clue which the ready-witted Helen 
had the ingenuity to devise for directing the 
course of her friends in pursuit. 

In this the bushranger, with all his subtlety, 
failed to be a match for a feeble girl, who, rely- 
mg on the promptitude of her father and her 
lover, was able to bear her present fate with a 
firmness which deceived the bushranger, and 
which he ascribed to a sort of indifference on 
her part, which sometimes pleased and some- 
times puzzled him ; but which was, in fact, 
owing to her strong reliance on her own courage 
and her own resources, and the speedy succor 
which she expected from those who she was 
sure would sacrifice their lives if necessary to 
save her. 

As soon, therefore, as the first dawn of day 
spread sufficient light over the ground to ena- 



ble them to pick their steps, tbe bushranger an- 
nounced that it was necessary that they should 
proceed ; and Helen, trusting that some lucky 
chance, now that her hands were free, would 
enable her to eflTect her escape, and desirous 
of blinding her persecutors by the semblance of 
a ready acquiescence in their commands, at 
once obeyed. 

As to poor Jeremiah, he had nothing to do 
but to comply at once with the hint of the bru- 
tal Groogfa, who, poking him up with his mus- 
ket, signified to him that it was time for him to 
rise from the grass and take up his load again. 
As tp any resistance on his part, the horrible 
sight of the ruffian's loaded musket, and the 
vividness of Jerry's fears, which made him 
fancy that he could actually see the cartridge 
with the ball at the top of it ready to be shot 
out at the bottom of the barrel, put any such at- 
tempt entirely out of the question ! 

But as he stole a doleful glance at Helen, 
whom Brandon sedulously kept at some dis- 
tance from him, she gave him a look which 
seemed to imply that she was not without hope 
in the midst of their difficulties. 

In what that hope consisted h^ did not 
know ; but there was a sonSething in Helenas 
eye which indicated resolution and a sort of 
triumph, and which so elated him in his misery, 
that, in the exuberance of his sudden joy, he 
gave a sort of caper, much to the astonishment 
of Grough, who declared, that as the man was. 
so fresh, he could carry a little more, and im- 
mediately added to Jerry's load his own knap- 
sack, which, from the fear of overloading their 
package-horse, he had hitherto carried on his 
own shoulders. Thus admonished to concead 
in future any outward exhibition of his feelings, 
the luckless Jerry trudged dolorously forward, 
preceded by Grough and Helen, and followed 
by Brandon, who from time to time incited him 
to move on faster by well-timed hints of his 
comrade's unscrupulous ferocity, and now and 
then throwing a little encouragement into his 
words, by protesting that the term of Jerry's 
labors was fast approaching, and that then he 
would have nothing to do but to enjoy himself 
and study the botany of the country. 

In this order they made their way through a 
dense forest, from which they emerged into an 
open plain. 

|lad Brandon been aware that pursuers were 
so close behind him, he would not have risked 
discovery by venturing over a space on which 
he would be sure to hi seen by any one in his 
rear. But depending on having so taken his 
course as to have baSled his enemies, he went 
boldly on, making, as his point, for a high hill, 
on the other side of the plain, from the sum- 
mit of which he calculated he should be able 
to obtain an extensive view of the country be- 
yond. 

In their passage over the flat and monotonous 
waste, Helen watched for an opportunity to 
make some mark, or to leave some trace of 
their road, to those who might be in pursuit ; 
but in vain ; she saw that she was so closely 
followed by Grough, and she felt that Brandon 
had his eye so constantly upon her, that she 
could contrive no expedient, without betraying 
her purpose, of indicating her route. 

But on arriving at the base of the hill, which 
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was thinly dov^red with stanted^ldokikiff trees, 
koown by the name of the she-oak, she pre- 
tended to stumble with fatfg^e, and catching 
hold of a fragile branch, she broke it ofi* in her 
fall. Mwk Brandon was quickly at her side, 
with many expressions of concern at her acci- 
dent, which she ascribed to her exoesaiTe fh- 
tigue, which made her feel faint. 

Mark immediately promised that they should 
rest as soon as ttfsy bad proceeded a short die- 
tanoe up the ascent, and resuming hifei place 
near Jerry, left h^ to the superintendence of 
his fellow, adheriug in this respect to the sys- 
tem which he had laid down for himself never 
to appeanr near Helen in a position which im- 
plied his personal coercion of her, and which 
therefore could not fail to be ofibnsivei, and to 
diuniet her with his presence. 

Thus compelled and urged by the unceremo- 
nious promptings of the unpitiable Grough, she. 
continued her weary course, holding the stick 
which she had snapped fVom the tree carelessly 
in her hand, and contriving to break off small 
pieces as she went on, which she dropped on 
the ground. 

In this w^y they slowly climbed the hill, until 
at last they gained the summit, when, at the 
command of Brandon, her conductor stopped ; 
and to the infinite satisfaction of Jerry, the 
bushranger announced that it was his pleasure 
that they should rest there for some time, in 
order that Miss Horton might recover from her 
fatigue. 

In pursuance of this intention, Merk imme- 
diately proceeded to cut down, with an axe 
which he carried, some of the boughs of tbe few 
trees which were scattered here and there near 
the top of the hill, and with which he rapidly 
and skilfully constructed a temporary hut, in 
which he invited Helen to repose herself He 
next made a selection from the provisions car- 
ried by Jerry, which he offered for her refresh- 
ment, and which Helen, who was intent on 
escape, willingly accepted. 

Brandon then began to examine carefully the 
appearance of the surrounding country, which 
his elevated position enabled him to do with ad- 
vantage ; and he noted especially all conspicti- 
ous objects towards the north-west, observing, 
by the compass, with which he had taken care 
to jiroyide himself from the major's cabin in 
the brig, their relative points and bearings, as 
it was in that direction that he intended to bend 
his steps ; not only because it was the interior 
of the island, but because it was a part of 
the country untraveled, and unknown to any 
but a few of the prisoners of the crown, who 
imparted the secret of their information to the 
select only among their friends, for the purpose 
of availing themselves of their knowledge of its 
localities on occasions such as the present. 

The aspect of the country which the bush- 
ranger surveyed vr as, indeed, romantic in the 
extreme. Diversified by low undulating hills 
and plains, and interspersed with clumps of 
trees, the scene resembled an extensive park ; 
while the height, from which he looked down 
on it, concealed its roughness, and general 
character of solitude and desolation. 

But it was not the beauties of nature, or the 
'omance of landscape, Wliich it was the present 
msiness of Brandos to study. His only desire 



was to aseertain what tiers of hils lay beyond 
him, and the openings which appeared in them 
for the passage of his party to the districts on 
their other side. Having ascertained this point 
to his satislactioh, he next tamed his attention 
to the examination of the difficulties and obsta- 
cles which intiervened. 

He observed, stretching to tbe north, and 
losing itself in a circuitons course to the souths 
by- west, a narrow glistening line, wbieh he was 
aware indicated water, and which he judged 
must be a rather considerable river. This 
river lay between him and the distant tier of 
hills, through an opening in which it lyas his ob* 
ject to penetrate ; but as he dould not see -how 
to avoid it, he was obliged to tnist to bis own 
ingenuity to cross it safely, taking care only to 
choose, as his line of route, a way as far to the 
northward as possible, without interfering too 
much with his direct course ; as he knew tb^ 
the nearer he went to the rivers*s source, tbe 
narrower would be the stream, and the matte 
easy to be passed over ;. while towards the 
coast, to the south, it would naturally become 
broader and broader, till it emptied itself into 
the sea. 

Having completed his survey to his satisfac- 
tion, and formed the plan of his future route dis- 
tinctly in his mind> he threw himself on the 
ground. 

The wearied Jeremiah, exhausted with the 
weight of his afflictions and of the heavy load 
of stores and provisions which he had borne so 
far, had sunk into a profound sleep, in which he 
had been quickly followed by the other bush- 
ranger; but Brandon, notwithstanding that 
fatigue and thenecessity of constant watchful- 
ness weighed heavily on him, did not dare to 
close his eyes. 

But finding, after some little time, that the 
desire of sleep was beginning to overcome his 
senses, he suddenly and with an effbrt arose, 
and commenced pacing up and down at some 
distance, but within view of Helen's tempo- 
rary habitation ; sometimes taking a view of 
the country in the distance, and sometimes 
scanning the plain over which he had lately 
passed. Although he had no fear of being 
tracked and followed, not having any suspicion 
of Helen's significant hints for the informa- 
tion of her friends, he did not fail to keep a look- 
out in his rear, in pursuance of his favorite 
maxim. 

On a sudden, as he threw his glance over the 
bare plain behind him, he saw, or thought he 
saw, some moving objects ; but whether they 
were emus, or whether they were natives, he 
could not at that distance distinguish ; but he 
kept his eyes fixed on them steadily. 

Helen also, who was on the alert, had already 
observed through the boughs of her hut two 
specks moving on the plain beneath the hill, 
and which her heart at once told her were 
friends coming to her rescue. In the eager- 
ness of her joy, she ran out of her htjt to the 
edge of the hill, which in that direction was 
nearly perpendicular, and with clasped hands 
and strained eyes gazed on ihe living atoms on 
the earth's snrface, i^hich by almost impercep- 
tible degrees continued to advance 

At that moment the bushranger caught the 
expression of wild joy which was visible in her 
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100R6 ; and there waaf e tfomelliing i«l her eye 
which cofiVeyed to l»m the idea that there was 
some secret intelligence, though by mlMft mesne 
ne was utterly at a lose to imagine, between his 
CBptiii^ and4he living oreatuies which he now 
made out to be hiimen beings, who wene follow- 
ing in his track. 

Seizing Helen by the arm with his left hand, 
and pointing fo the suspicious objects with his 
fowling-piece, which he held extended in his 
right, he asked in a toneef strongs but restrained 
passion :• — 

<* Mise Korton, what do yon know of those 
two men whom I see on our track 1 Have 
you betrayed me 1 Speak, girl! As ]^u value 
y<enr life, do yon know them V* 

As he pronounced these words, he iliook 
Helen with convuleave passion, as he held her 
in his powerful gra^, tottering on the edge of 
the precipice. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

TBE AMBUSH. 

Thb loud tones of Mark Brandon's voice, as, 
in a paroscysm of excitement, he shook Helen 
over the edge of the precipice, quickly roused 
his comrade and the other prisoner from their 
slumbers. 

Grough was the first to wake ; and seeing 
that Brandon, as he immediately conjectured, 
was about to cast the girl headlong from the 
height — why or wherefore he cared not,— he 
cocked his musket, and, as a matter of business, 
presented it at Jerry's head, as that astonished 
individual raised it in a state of dreamy confu- 
sion from a little hillock of turf, on virhich it had 
been blissfully reposing. 

Happy had been that sleep ! for the wearied 
Jeremiah had lain unconscious of bushrangers, 
or of guns and bullets; and the Fairy Queen 
of Dreams, as if to recompense him for the suf- 
ferings of his wakeful state, had tranisported 
him in fancy to the peaceful precincts of Iron- 
monger Lane, where, it seemed to him, he sat 
at a iuxuriouB City Feast, amidst the pomp and 
circumstances of glorious meat and drink, and 
in all the dignity of bis own right as a livery- 
man of London ! 

Joyous Was that mock festivity ! Rich and 
rare were the costly dishes, where real turtle 
competed with fat venison ! Bright and spark- 
ling was that id^al champagne ! and loud were 
the shouts of the imaginary hurrahs of three- 
times three when the health of the master was 
drunk with all the enthusiasm which wine in- 
spires on such magnificent occasions ! 

But this ecstatic state lasted not long. — ^A 
change came o'er the spirit of his dream ! Sud- 
denly, it seemed to the sleeping Jerry that the 
person of the respected and corpulent master 
who presided over the board dilated to super- 
natural proportions ! his features assumed the 
likeness of the dreadful bushranger ! The roll 
of paper containing the list of toasts, which he 
held in his hand, became changed to a prodi- 
gious blunderbuss! an awful voice rang in 
Jerry's ears, whic^ sounded terribly like that 
which never failed to fill him with fearful emo- 
tions; and, roused by the terrible vision, he 
awoke ! 



It W88 indeed the voiee oi the bnshnmger f 
and as he opened his eyes, he beheld the eter- 
nal musket of the inexorable Grough poirftedat 
his head ; and he became aware that the sound 
which in his sleep seemed to be the tinkling of 
the " cheerful glass " was that <* diek," so dis- 
aigreeable to the threatened par^, which was 
caused by the cocking ef his enemy^s abomi- 
nable gun! Unhappy was thi^ waldng ! In the 
agony of his fear Jeremiah gave vent to a dis- 
mal groan ! 

Grough cast his eyes astoance at his chief to 
see if he made any sign to signify that it was 
his pleasure that Jeremiah's waking ahould be 
changed for an eternal sleep, or, as he mentally 
expressed it, " should have his brains blown 
out," when Helen, catching sight of this little 
by-play, pointed it oat to Brandon, and, desir- 
ous of saving the life of her fellow-prisoner, 
asked, in a tone of scornful reproach : — 

" Would you> murder a man in cold blood 1" 

*< Hold off!" said Brandon ; '< no need to take 
life without a cause : you can put a ball through 
his head at any time, if he kicks. Hold off, 
mate, I say ; but be ready, for there's danger 
abroad." 

The obedient Grough, albeit iioA he vras re- 
luctant to be balked a second time, acquies- 
ced ; but he bestowed a look on his prisoner, 
somewhat like that which a hyena oasts on 
the prey which he is bafiled at pouncing upon 
by the bars of his cage, and which made poor 
Jerry ache to the very marrow of his bones. 

" What's in the wind, Marki" 

" There is mischief brooding : but do you 
attend to your prisoner, and make him pack up 
ready for a start." Then turning to Helen, 
who, trembling more with hope than fear, kept 
her eyes fixed on the specks moving on the 
plain below, he said, in a low, deep voice :«- 

" Miss Horton, you know something of yon 
der men. Nay, do not deny it ; I see it in your 
eye :*but I will tell you that there is more dain- 
ger to yourself in any attempt at rescue than in 
your remaining in my power unknown and un- 
discovered. They must be better and cleverer 
mien than I have yet seen who could find Mark 
Brandon in the bush when he would be con- 
cealed, or who could take him when they found 
him." 

Helen did not answer, but continued to ob- 
serve with breathless anxiety the objects who 
she felt sure were following in her track : and 
as they advanced nearer and nearer, it soon be- 
came evident that they were not natives, but 
white men, and that they carried in their hands 
what seemed to be fowling-pieces or muskets. 
The bushranger no sooner became convinced 
of this fact than he called out to Grough to be 
ready ,to march. 

** What's the use of running away T" respond- 
ed Grough, who had now become aware of the 
sort of danger announced by Brandon, as the 
forms of the two men were visible from the spot 
where he stood sentinel over Jerry. " What's 
the use -of running away from it 1 There are 
only two, and we can easily manage them; 
and then we can go on comfortably." 

" No, no," replied Mark ; " this place is too 
much exposed. But I see a post on the other 
side of yonder stream, with trees growing down 
to the water's edge, where we can deal with 
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them 88 we please. Now, Miss Horton, you 
must move on.*' 

" Where is it/' said Helen, endeavoring to 
gain time, **that you wish to take roe V 

'' No matter where," replied Brandon ; " you 
must move on." 

"But this is against our bargain," replied 
Helen, still trying to gain time. *< You prom- 
ised that you would release me if my father 
would engage to perform the part you men- 
tioned. And now you have an opportunity to 
make your terms known to those who are 
coming." 

"You know them, theni" said Brandon, 
clenching his teeth, and grasping his weapon 
with a threatening gesture. " But let them be 
who they may, I wOl communicate with them 
when and how I please. Miss Horton, I should 
be sorry to use violence towards you ; but this 
is not a position for me to negotiate in. You 
must move on." t 

" Suppose," said Helen, " it should be my 
father — and — and another friend 1 — ^Let me go 
to them ; and I undertake, on my word of hon- 
or, that he shall do what you require of him. 
You may trust to my word of honor." 

" Excuse me, Miss Horton, but your father 
and your other friend might not have the same 
idea of honor as yourself. In the bush it is 
better to trust to our loaded muskets than to 
empty honor. Bui time goes, and we must be 
moving. Miss Horton," he added, seizing her 
arm, the hold of which he had relinquished 
during this brief colloquy, " I say again, you 
must go on." 

" And what if I will not go on t" said Helen. 

*• Then," said Brandon, ** I fear that my com- 
panion, there, will make short work of it. Life, 
Miss Horton, is dear ; and no notions of honor 
will induce him to prefer yours to his own. 
His musket is loaded ; his finger is on tlie trig- 
ger ; and his will is ready." 

This he said so that Grough could hear, 
and that obliging person, taking the hint more 
quickly than his dull nature promised, immedi- 
ately advanced, with Jerry, whom he ordered 
to kneel down on the grass, threatening him 
with instant death if he dared to move or speak ; 
and then deliberately taking aim at Helen, he 
had the unusual politeness to inquire, as it was 
a lady : — 

" Now, ma*am, are you ready 1" 

Helen must have been something more than 
mortal, if she could have withstood unmoved 
this terrible threat, as she saw the ferocious 
eye of the miscreant fixed on her with a sort 
of Malicious glee. She turned deadly pale, 
her knees bent under her, and she would have 
sunk down on the ground, had not Brandon 
supported her with his powerful arm ; at the 
same time that he made a sign to his compan- 
ion to turn aside his musket, which Grough did 
with much unconcern : but as it seemed to that 
industrious person that it was a pity that it 
should not have some object to point at, he di- 
rected it in the interim towards Jerry, who, 
although by this time he ought to have been 
used to it, had not yet arrived^ at that state of 
happy disregard possessed by the skinned eels 
in the fable, and evinced his emotions by a 
most piteous supplication ! 

The time occupied in this little manceuvre, 



howerer, was sufficient to enable Helen to ra- 
cover her presence of mind. All her efibrts 
were directed to gain time. 

"You forget," she said, "that the report olt 
your musket would be the surest way to make 
known to those who are iu pursuit of you who 
and where you are." 

" By ," said Grough, recovering his mus- 
ket, and uncocking it; "the wench is right! 
Mark, what shall we do 1" 

Mark could not help admiring the quick wit 
of the girl, which had such an instantaneous 
effect even on the dull intellects of his com 
rade ; but he perceived that she was studying 
pretexts to gain time, so as to allow her friends 
to come up, and he felt that already too much 
time had been wasted. 

In a peremptory tone, therefore, he again 
desired her to proceed, saying that all resist' 
ance was useless, and that, 5 she wished to 
preserve her life, she must more on instantly 
to the other side of the hill. 

" Miss Horton." he said, " it is a question of 
life or death with us. You see, my comrade 
is a desperate man : in a moment more he will 
discharge the contents of that gun through 
your heart ; and no effort of mine could prevent 
him." 

Helen cast her eyes down on the plain : the 
figures were coming nearer and«nearer. 

" He durst not!" she said, advancing to the 
edge of the precipice, and pointing to the moYing 
objects below ; " the smoke and the report 
would at once betray you." 

"Then die another death !" cried Mark, in a 
transport of rage, and again seizing Helen witb 
a powerful grasp. " Look down, foolish girl, 
into that depth below your feet ! Do you see 
the rocks on which you would be dashed to 
pieces if I were to let go my hold 1 This hand 
that now clutches you once relaxed, and in 
a few moments more your body would be a 
shapeless mass, for the native dogs to feast 
on ! Once more, I say, beware how you tempt 



me 
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" DonH let the girl hang over the precipice 
that way," cried out Grough, moved for once 
with an odd sort of compassionate feeling; 
" let her go, and have done with her. No need 
to torment her, Mark ! Let her go-— she will 
have time enough to say her prayers before she 
gets to the bottom." 

" Stop ! you brute — ^you beast — ^you murder- 
ing villain !" screamed out Jerry ; " you'll be 
hanged, you will — and doubly hanged ; and you 
deserve it for this brutality." 

" Heyday !" said Grough, as he knocked 
down Jerry, who had essayed to rise from his 
knees, with the butt-end of his musket ; " here's 
a precious jaw ! We must have the gag— 
what ! itrying to get up again ! Then you must 
have another tap!" 

" Come on with us, miss," continued Jerry, 
struggling on the ground with his enemy; 
" better come on with us than be murdered. 
While there's life, miss, there's hope ; but when 
one is dead. . . ." 

What further aphorism the excited Mr. Silli- 
man might have added, it is impossible to say, 
for at this point the exasperated Mr. Grough 
dealt him such a blow on the face with his fist, 
that it put an end for the time to the further 
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czpreasioii ei his opioions ; and Mark at the 
same time withdrawing Helen from her perilous 
situation, his expostulations as to that point 
were rendered nnnecessaiy. 

** Bind bis hands behind his back/' said Mark. 

Grough performed that operation with great 
skill and dexterity. 

<<^Now," resumed Mark, with an inclination 
of his head towards Helen-^" hers.'' 

Groogh did this with equal readiness. 

Helen said nothing. 

*'WiI] joa eome with us, or shall Grough 
drag you 1" said Mark to Helen. 

Helen remained silent. 

<*Take her in hand !" he said to Grough. 

"Now, my pretty dear," said that most unin- 
viting person, " I think you might give me a 
kiss for all the trouble I have taken aboat you." 

Helen shuddered : her hands were bound be- 
hind her back ; she could do nothing. Grough 
put his rough beard close to her face. 

*' I will walk," she said. 

" There's a beauty : and yon can give me 
the kiss when we stop lor the night. Now, 
Mark, it's a^ right ; the lady says she will be 
agreeable. A little faster, if you please, ma'am. 
It will be all down-hill presently. Which is 
OUT point, Marki Had yeu not better go 
arst 1" 

" Keep that big tree in the bott(^m straight 
before you and in a hne with the hill beyond." 

" Ay, ay. Now, my lady, stir your stumps." 

Helen stopped. 

*< If you will release ray hands," she said, 
turning round to Mark Brandon, " I promise 
you I will make no more resistance ; but if not, 
you may kill me if you will : but from this spot 
I will not move." 

Mark hesitated for a moment; and then, 
without saying a word, untied the cord which 
bound her, and put it in bis pocket. 

Helen immediately moved forward at a quick 
pace ; but as she walked she contrived to tear 
strips from her dress, which she let fall on the 
ground: But she was not aware that the bush- 
ranger, whose quick eye caught sight of the 
manoeuvre, rapidly, but carefully picked them 
up, as he followed, with not less diligence than 
that with which she distributed them. 

** Hah, hah !" he said to himself, ** this has 
been the dodge, has it 1 But an old bushran- 
ger, my beauty, knows a trick worth two of 
that. I don't know, though," he muttered to 
himself, " whether it would nut be best. Her 
friends are on our track, — that's certam ; and 
this is the way it has been done. There are 
only two of them : they can travel faster than 
we can, encumbered as we are with a woman. 
Yes, better get rid of them ; and this clue, 
which she is taking such pains to give to her 
friends, shall be the lure to their destruction. 
And so there let them lie. And now fur a good 
place of concealment, where we may return 
dodge for dodge." 

With these thoughts he urged hia comrade 
to mend his pace ; to which Helen, confident 
in the success of her stratagem, made no ob- 
jection, and they quickly cleared the space be- 
tween the base cdf the hill from which they 
had descended and a shallow stream which was 
now befcn^ them. 

*< What will she do nowl" said Mark. « Ah ! 

L 



she has something in her shoe t and she thinks 
I do not see her stick that little twig into the 
ground on the margin of the water! That 
Git>ugh is the dullest ass I ever saw ! but the 
brute has strength, and a sort of eonrage. 
Capital ! See how she picks her way daintily 
over the water, stepping from stone to stone ; 
and now she has got to the other side, some- 
thing wrong with the shoe again! Another 
twig stuck in ! I thought so ! Very cleverly 
done, my pretty one ! But you don't think that 
you are setting springes for the decoyed docks 
that are coming after you ! Keep on, mate," 
he said, aloud ; ** straight ahead ! Get into 
the scrub, and then we will have a * corrobbery,' 
as the natives say." 

They now advanced among the thick bushes 
which fringed the banks of the rapid and shal- 
low stream, and beyond which was a thick 
wood. The mass of bnshes was so dense that 
it was impossible to see far beyond them,- and 
the covert seemed well adapted for the con- 
cealment which was desirable. But they had 
not proceeded many yards when the bushran- 
ger called a halt. 

" Lie down there," he said to Jeremiah, in a 
stern voice ; ** and look to It that you neither 
move nor speak, or you shall have your brains 
knocked out without further warning. And do 
you, Miss Horton, be pleased to sit down 
there," pointing to a space between himself 
and his comrade. "Mate," he said, **keep 
your eye on them both, and leave the rest to- 
me," 

Saying this, he examined the primings of his 
double-barrel fowling-piece, passed his ramrod' 
down both barrels to make sure thein charges 
had not become displaced or loosened in the 
journey, a precaution which was imitated by 
his companion ; then he cleared away a small; 
part of the leafy boughs of the bush behind 
which they were all concealed, and arranged a. 
convenient fork of the tree on which to rest 
his barrels, which he tried, and was satisfied 
with. Having completed these preparations, 
and whispered apart with his companion, who 
nodded his head and slapped his thigh with. 
exultation at the cleverness of Mark's ** dodge," 
he returned to his post, and waited for some 
time quietly on the ground, employed, as it 
seemed, in calculating the time. After musing 
for a while, he abruptly approached Miss 
Horton, and with much politeness requested a 
sm^II portion of her dress : — 

"As a pattern," he said. "You see, Miss 
Horton," he added, with a sneer, " it is already 
torn, so that a small abstraction more cannot 
matenally damage its appearance." 

Helen, coloring up, made no resistance, as 
he gently tore oflTa small portion, while Grough 
and Jerry looked on ,with extreme surprise. 
Their surprise was greater, while Helen's heart 
sank within her, when they saw him, through* 
the hiterstices of the bushes, tearing the pieco 
of stuff into small shreds, which he carefully 
strewed on the ground in a direct line from the 
part of the stream's bank which they had passed 
over, towards the bush where Brandon had 
tried his fowling piece on the forked branch. 

It then became evident to Helen that her 
own device had been penetrated, and its object 
discovered, and that It now was being made 
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use of against her, to the immiDent danger of 
the friend8*who were hastening to her rescue. 

The wondering Grough, when he was made 
acquainted with the obj^t of this manoeuvre by 
Brandon, after having given vent to his admira- 
tion by sundry whispered baths and exclama- 
tions, concluded hy declaring, with an awful 
asseveration, ** that it was one of the out-and- 
outerest dodges that ever man contrived, and 
that no one but Mark or the devil himself could 
have had the cunning to invent it ! 

" Why," he added, in Mark's ear, " it's for 
all the world like strewing grain for a lot of 
sparrows to peck at in a farm-yard, so that you 
have 'em all in a line, and can nick a score of 
'em with one shot." 

This gleeful exclamation was unheard by 
Helen, but she saw too clearly by the prepara- 
tions that it was the bushranger's design to 
entice her friends on to the other side of the 
covert behind which he was ensconced, and 
then, taking deliberate and certain aim, to shoot 
them both before they had any suspicion of 
the presence of an enemy. Her color went 
and came, and her heart beat quick, as she strove 
to summon up her energies and to rally her 
thoughts, so as to hit on some scheme for de- 
feating this deliberate plot of cowardly and 
diabolical assassination. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

THB FEET ON THE SAND. 

While the bushranger was making these 
polite preparations for the reception of Helen's 
friends, Trevor and the corporal continued their 
•course over the lengthened plain, whose wide 
•expanse seemed to the eager desires of the 
:)over almost interminable. 

Even the tough and seasoned corporal felt 
the wearisomeness of the way, the more espe- 
cially as he missed his accustomed rations, 
without which the bravest and the sturdiest 
are apt to find their spirits and their courage 
diminish at the time of trial. It was with 
more tlian military promptitude, therefore, that 
he came to a halt at the intimation of his 
officer. 

"Are you sure you are on the track V asked 
Trevor, making use of the inquiry as an excuse 
for a short rest. 

"^uite eure, your honor. If you will stoop 
down a bit, you will see that the blades of grass 
bend forward slightly^ which must have been 
caused by the tread of feet not long since. And 
look at this," continued the corporal, kneeling 
down and pointing to a tiny ant-hill ; " some 
weight has been set upon this, that's certain ! 
and, to my mind, here's the round mark of the 
heel of a man's boot as plain as can be ! We 
are all right, your honor, so far as the track 
goes ; depend upon that." 

"How many of them are there, do you 
thinki" asked Trevor. 

" Impossible to say, sir ; but, to my thinking, 
there can't be many. I should say, not more 
than three orfour, at most. If we could come 
on a bare place now, where there is no grass, 
we should be able to see the prints of their feet, 
and then we could tell better ; but the young 
Jady, I guess, iFoaid not leave much mark be- 



hind her : they generally tread light, do tnoee 
young gals. I remember when I was m the 
states. . ." 

" Step on," said Trevor, quickly, the image 
which the corporal had unconsciously conjured 
up exciting him with fresh ardor in the pdi^uit ; 
" step on, corporal ; if we are tired, those who 
are before us must be tired also ; and it's hard 
if two men like us cannot run them down." 

The corporal made no reply to this more than 
the usual salute, by bringing the edge of his 
right hand to the peak of his military cap ; and 
then, throwing his musket over, his arm, he 
marched on with renewed alacrity. 

They arrived at last at the hase of the hilL 
The retreating party having separated a little 
at this point; their track had been less concen- 
trated, and the corporal found himself at fault. 
He looked about diligently ; but whether it was 
that the fatigue of his long march, and the un- 
remitted exercise of his eyes had wearied his 
sight, or that the marks were too faint to be 
perceived, the veteran was puzzled : — 

" If your honor will stay there," he said, " so 
as to mark the point which we struck, I will 
make half circles up the hill till I hit on the 
track again." 

" Break off a twig from that low tree before 
you," said Trevor, " and stick it in the ground 
on the spot, and then we shall be both at lib- 
erty." ^ 

The corporal did as he was ordered, and ad- 
vanced towards the tree, which was small and 
low; and of a gnarled and knotted appearance ; 
but as he was about to break off a small branch, 
he stopped, and beckoned to the ensign : — 

. " Look at that, your honor ; there has been 
some one here before us. A branch has been 
snapped off here not long ago. See, it is a 
dead branch, easily broken." 

Treyor examined it attentively ; and, first, 
he directed the corporal to stick into the ground 
which he had left, another branch, which he 
broke off, in order that they might be able to 
recognize the precise spot at which they had 
arrived at the base of the hill. He then con- 
tinuied his investigations. 

It struck him that it was not likely that a 
retreating party would willingly encounter the 
laborious task of climbing that hill, which, he 
observed, rose precipitately to a great height at 
a short distance up the ascent. "It was 
easier to go round 'the hill than to go over it," 
he remarked to the corporal, in which opinion 
that worthy sub acquiesced, observing, howev- 
er, " that there was never any calculating on 
what Mark Brandon would do ; and that per- 
haps he had gone over the hill for the very 
reason that it would appear to his pursuers that 
it was unlikely for him to do so." 

While he was speaking the ensign had pro- 
ceeded a few paces up the ascent, which at the 
beginning was gentle, and was throwing his 
eyes over the grass to discover some indication 
of footsteps, when he thought he saw a little 
piece of stick lying on the ground in a place af 
too great a distance from any tree to allow ol 
its having been dropped from the parent trunk. 

He picked it up, and compared it with the 
broken branch of the tree which he had quitted, 
and found that it corresponded in color and 
sort exactly ; moreover, it was of the same 
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dead wood which the remaining portion of the 
branch exhibited. 

Convince^ that this branch had been broken 
oft with some design, he returned to the spot 
where he had found it, and, pursuing his search, 
he soon lighted on another bit of the same 
wood ; and presently he found another and an- 
other, leading on the left in a winding direction 
towards the top of the hill. Having thus again 
found the track of the fugitives, he sat down for 
a brief space, in order that he might resolve on 
the most judicious course of action. 

He considered, that as the bushranger had 
thought fit to ascend a steep hill, which there 
was no necessity for his delaying his flight by 
surmounting, it must have been done with 
some design. What was that design 1 It was 
possible that he and .the corporal had been ob- 
served all the time, and that the bushranger, 
with his comrade, one or more, was waiting 
for him in ambush, in an advantageous position 
on the top. In that case it was advisable to 
proceed with great caution ; at the same time 
that the utmost diligence was necessary, in 
order to overtake them and prevent violence to 
Helen. 

He mentioned his thoughts to the corporal, 
and asked him his opinion ; upon which that 
experienced subaltern rested his two hands on 
the muzzle of bis firelock, from habit, however, 
leaving the orifice of the barrel clear, and re- 
posing his chin upon his hands, he set himself 
to work to resolve the enigma of the wily bush- 
ranger's intentions. 

** Sir," said the corporal, after a short pause, 
and after having taken into account the par- 
ticular shape and bulk of the sugar-loaf hill, on 
the inclined base of which his offiper was rest- 
ing ; ** I think our best plan will be to go round 
the foot of the hill and see if the enemy has 
made his way over down the other side. If he 
has not, we shall know that we have him safe 
somewhere on the top of it, and then we can 
take him in the rear, where he will not expect 
us ; and if he has passed over it, why then, all 
we have to do is to follow on. But it seems 
to me, your honor, that if we go blfndly after 
them up this hill, we shall expose ourselves to 
their fire, without having a chance of returning 
it, as they can lie down on their bellies, as the 
sharpshooters did in the states, and pick us off 
without our being able to see 'em, or to help 
ourselves. Depend upon it, that if Mark has 
been up this hill, as it seems he has, he has 
had a reason for it, and that reason is to take 
us at a disadvantage ; and our business is to 
outwit him, by coming upon him before he 
thinks of it. But if your honor likes to try 
the hill, of course I'm ready ; it's all the same 
to me : only I can't help thinking that we ought 
to see clear before us, or else in firing at the 
enemy we might hit the poor young lady, and 
that would be a pity, for by all accounts she is 
an uncommon pretty one, and a spirited one, 
too, and just the girl for a soldier." 

The latter part of the corporal's oration had 
the strongest eflfect upon Trevor, who rightly 
judged that it was especially important to guard 
against such a disaster as that pointed out by 
the corporal; and the consideration was of 
the greater value, as it served to temper his 
courage and his ardor with more coolness and 



circumspection than he would have otherwise 
displayed. 

He agreed, therefore, to the corporal's pro- 
posal, and they began to skirt round the base 
of the hill, on the level space beneath, taking 
care f inspect the ground with the utmost^ 
minuteness, lest their crafty atagonist should 
have adopted the plan of doubling on his own 
steps, in order to throw his pursuers off the 
scent. 

In this way they continued their survey 
round the base of the hill to the left, until they 
came to a space bare of grass, from which they 
were able to note the character of the country 
beyond, which they perceived consisted of 
dense scrub, backed by thick and dark forests. 
As they were walking side by side, they both 
perceived at the same time the fresh traces of 
human feet on the sandy soil. They stopped 
simultaneously. 

"We have come on them at last," said 
Trevor, " and it was lucky that we adopted 
this plan instead of going over the hill direct, 
for that way we should have missed them; 
but they must have taken off their shoes, cor- 
poral ; what is the meaning of this V* 

The corporal said nothing, but continued to 
survey the traces of feet with much earnest- 
ness, and with some anxiety. 

"By George !'* exclaimed Trevor suddenly, 
" can it be 1 I say, corporal, these marks must 
be the traces of natives' feet !" 

" That's sure enough," replied the corpora, 
gravely, and continuing his scrutiny. 

" Do you ,think they have passed this way 
recently!" 

" I think they have,'* replied the corporal. 

" And many of them 1" 

"Here are the marks of many feet; and 
they generally go about in mobs of thirty or 
forty." 

" You don't seem to Hke the looks of them, 
corporal," said Trevor gaily. 

** I don't, indeed," replied the corporal se 
riously. '* It's no joke to meet with the natives 
in the bush." 

" Why, man, suppose there are thirty or forty 
of them, they are not all fighting men — ^half of 
them must be women." 

** No doubt, as your honor says, half of the 
men must be women; but the women can 
throw spears as well as the men, and they are 
not a bit less savage ; for when a woman is 
savage at all, she is always worse than a man, 
and she spits and claws like a tiger-cat ; I 
suppose it's in their natures to be so. I remem- 
ber there was Biddy M'Scratchem of our regi- 
ment in the states . . . ." 

*< But as to these natives, corporal ; you have 
been stationed here several years, and 1 am 
quite new to the place. What sort of weapons 
have they, besides these spears that you speak 
of. They have no bows and arrows 1" 

*< No, your honor ; and it's well foi the white 
people that they hav'n't got them; and it 
shows what wretched ignorant savages they 
must be, not to have invented them. For there 
is plenty of tough wood like the English yew, 
fit for bows, and theFe*s the sinews of the 
kangaroo ready to their hand to make strings 
of, and the same wood that they make theii 
spears of would do for arrows." 
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**But tbej can't do much execation with 
their spears — how long are they 1" 

. '* About ten feet long, or a little more. You 
can*t say they make them, for they grow all 
about, and they have only to cut them down 
and point them, and then they are fit for use. 
The native women char the points in the fire, 
till they are so hard that they will go through a 
deal board ; and they can throw them fifly or 
sixty yards, pretty sure. But it*s the numbers 
which they throw that worry you. I remem- 
ber seeing the body of a stock-keeper that the 
natives had killed, and it was pierced all over 
with little holes from their spears like a sieve, 
it was so riddled. Then they have their wad- 
dies.** ^ 

" Those are a sort of clubs 1*' 

" They are net very big ; but they are made 
of some hard sort of wood, and when they come 
to close quarters, a lot of them will rattle them 
on your head till they beat in your skull and 
smash it to a jeUy. It*8 the numbers, you see, 
sir, that is the difficulty; they rush upon a 
single man like a swarm of hornets, and he has 
no chance against such odds, unless he is lucky 
enough to get with his back to a tree, and has 
plenty of ammunition ; and then they weary 
him out at last. And, besides that, they have 
got the womera, which they can hurl to a great 
distance, and although it doesn't kill, it crip- 
ples, and that's almost as bad in the bush." 

*'I have heard of the womera," said the 
ensign ; " and it is remarked as a most curious 
accident that the wild and ignorant natives of 
these countries have hit on the exact mathe- 
matical curve which is most effectiv^e for their 
purpose, in the formation of that singular 
weapon." 

** Indeed, sir ! it certainly is a very curious 
weapon, as yon say, and a most curious sharp 
clip they can give with it, as a man in our com- 
pany can testify, for he had his ankle-bone 
broken by the bruties ; but the Sydney natives 
•are far more dever in theuse of the spear and 
the womera than those in Van Diemen's Land. 
The Sydney blacks throw the spear with an- 
other short stick, with which they are able to 
cast it with greater force than by the hand ; 
but I should not like to have half a dozen 
spears sticking in my body from the Van Die- 
men natives, throw them as they may; not 
that I mind being hit, but they are nasty, out- 
landish things to be stuck into one, and the 
wounds of *em do no credit to a man. But I 
hope we shall not fall in with them, after all ; 
they are ugly things to run against, are those 
natives, any way." 

" You have no love for the natives, that's 
clear," said the ensign. 

" Nor they for the white people. They al- 
ways kill us whenever they can catch us alone, 
or without arms, and I don* I see why we 
should be sacrificed to such murdering devils. 
They don't deserve quarter." 

"You forget," said Trevor, "that they have 
some cause to complain of ns, inasmuch as we 
we have dispossessed them of their hunting- 
grounds, and driven them into the interior, 
away from their usual haunts." 

" There may be something in that," replied 
the corporal ; " but I don't see, your honor, what 
nght any set of men have, let them be black or 



white, to prevent others from coHivatiiig tba 
lands which they don't use themselves. It'« 
like the dog in the manger, to my mind.*' 

" But they can't understand that," said Ti«- 
vor. " They see strangers arrive from the sea, 
and) either hy fraud or force, get possession of 
their country, and they resist it ;— -besides, 
hunting-grounds to them ar« as valuable as 
pastures and corn-fields to us." 

" I cannot pretend to argue with year honor," 
replied the corporal ; " but it seems to me that 
neither savages nor white peo{de have any 
right to take to themselves for their hunting or 
their pleasures the hnd which others of GoC> 
creatures require for the raising of their food. 
Why, your honor, it takes hundreds of acres oj; 
land, in an uncultivated state, to support a few 
wild animals, wbk^k are not much worth the 
having when you eaich them ; whereas tons on 
tons weight of potatoes and corn might be grown 
on the same land if it was ploughed and sown as 
the white people know how to do it. No dis- 
respect to your honor, but I never can believe 
that it is fair for savages to rule over lands 
which they don't make use of, and which in 
their power are only wasted and lost." 

" What you say may be all Yery true, corpo- 
ral, but the difiSculty is to persuade the natives 
of the justice of it." 

" Why, your honor, you are never goin^ to 
compare the natives of this country to us white 
people ! Savage and brutal wretches as they 
are ! black, naked cannibals ! who \ui\ every 
white man they can catch hold of. Why, your 
honor, they can hardly he called humans ; they 
are more like the animals that eat the grass or 
devour one another." 

" The more reason for civilizing and educa- 
ting them," replied Trevor ; " but this is a vex 
atious question." 

"It's very vexatious to be attacked and eat 
up by them," said the corporal, "or to have 
your body drilled full of holes with their spears, 
or your skull smashed in by their waddles ; but 
it is not of ourselves that I am thinking ; it's 
the poor young lady that I am fearing about ; 
between the bushrangers and the natives she 
will stand a poor chance !" 

"True," said Trevof, whom that idea ren- 
dered not less serious than the corporal at their 
sudden discovery of the propinquity of the na- 
tives. " Corporal," be continued, in a grave 
tone, " we must prepare ourselves for a strug- 
gle, perhaps ; but, at all events, we must lose 
no time in trying to discover the tracks of the 
bushranger ; that is, supposing he has descend- 
ed the hUl." 

" I can't help thinking," said the corporal, 
" that things are very curious ! Here are the 
natives close to us, perhaps, and watching for 
an opportunity to attack us, and we are looking 
out to attack the bushrangers, so that we have 
two parties to guard against ; and the bushran 
ger is expecting to be attacked by us, perhaps, 
and by the natives as well, so that h^ has two 
parties to fight with, too ; and it looks as if we 
should presently be all fighting ourselves and 
one another. By the powers ! there will be a 
pretty confusion, if it comes to that ! We 
shall be obliged to fire two ways at once, and 
stand back and front at the same time ! I wish 
the poor young lady was well out of it, that's 
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iO I can say :— ^mahrangerB or nati?e8, 1 don't 
Imow wbioh is tbe worst for her !" 

«« Bo yea happen to know,'* asfced Trevor, 
'* from your own experience, if the natives of 
this country are caiuiibids %*' 

** I dunH know for certain ; all I know is, that 
tliey never eat me ; but some of the old hands 
do say that tbe natives eat human flesh some- 
times ; but whether it is some part of their re- 
ligion, or that they do it out of relish, nobody^ 
aeems to know. However, if they have any in- 
clination for it, it is not to be supposed that 
they would resist the temptation of a nice, 
white, tender young lady, as, Miss Helen Horton 
is by all accounts ; and, for my part, I don't know 
which would be worst for the poor lady — to be 
eaten up by the natives, or to be . . . ." 

**Let us move cm," said Trevor, stamping 
his foot on the ground ; *^ and, whether we have 
to encounter bushrangers, or natives, or devils 
themselves, we moat stand by each other, and 
££^t to the last gasp.'* 

<* I'm your man for that,*' said the corporal ; 
«< i*Te been getting msty for this many a day 
for want of a scrimmage ; and, dead or alive, 
I'll stand by your honor to my last cartridge ; 
and when that's gone, we'll try the cold steel on 
them : — but those black wretches will never let 
you get up to them ; they hav'n't the sense to 
wait for the bayonet, like Christians." 

" I think they show their sense by avoid- 
ing it ; but hush ! stop ! What is that on the 
ground ! By heaven ! it is part of a woman's 
dress !" 

** Here is mere of it," said the corporal, pro- 
ceeding in the direction of tbe stream. 

** Halt there," said the ensign ; ^ let us ex- 
amine the country a little ; the business seems 
to be getting serious." 

Trevor found that they had arrived at a spot 
opposite the point which they had left, as he 
judged bv the bearings, on the other side of the 
hill ; and they were now in a line with the 
route of the bushranger, which led to a shallow 
bubbling stream at a little distance. Confident 
that they were now on the track, they made 
their way without delay to the margin of tbe 
water, Trevor and the corporal having picked 
up several additional pieces of a woman's dress, 
which tbe former did not doubt had formed 
part of that worn by Helen. 

On their arrival at the stream, Trevor re- 
marked the twig whidii Helen had stuck into 
the ground as a guide to her pursuers, and cast- 
ing his eyes to the opposite bank, he observed a 
similar little stick set up on the other side. 
Besides these evident hints, the marks of men's 
boots were visible on the moist ground close by 
the water, and among the marks Trevor dis- 
tinguished, with a thrill of hope and fear, the 
little foot of Helen ! 

He marveled at the want of caution dis- 
played by so acute and wary a character as 
Mark Brandon, in leaving behind him such tell- 
tale cadences of his route ; but he attributed it 
to the confidence which he guessed the bush- 
ranger had of being safe from discovery ; and 
he congratulated himself that this imprudent 
reliance on tbe part of Brandon woukl be one of 
the means ofinsuring his capture, and of efl*ect- 
ing the deliverance of Helen. 

When he had erosaed to tbe otiier side of the 



streaoi, the first thing that met his eye was a 
shred of the same dress which he had already 
observed, and at short intervals, other scraps, 
in a tine pointing to some thick bushes, beyond 
which was a dense wood of innumerable trunks 
of tall trees. 

He pointed ont these circumstances to the 
corporal, remarking that they bad the good for- 
tune to be able, under the cover of the scrub, 
to advance without detection. Side by side, 
therefore, and with their arms in readiness, they 
approached the covert, Trevor full of hope and 
Confidence, and the corporal possessed with the 
cool determination of an old soldier. 

Little did either of them think that they were 
offering themselves op an easy prey to the hu- 
man tiger that was crouching in his lair 1 



CHAPTER XXXIU 

▲ MATIVB VILLAOB. 

It is necessary now to return to the adven- 
tures of the major, who had set out in search of 
his lost daughter on the morning after the de- 
parture of Trevor and the corporal from the 
cave. 

He was welt equipped for the bnsh with all 
the stores and api^iances which the two soldiers 
who accompanied him couM conveniently carry : 
but he had forgotten the bush-traveler's com- 
panion, a *< compass ;" neither bad his worthy 
mate, little thinking that so important a part of 
a ship's furniture could be wanted on shore, 
thought of reminding him to provide himself 
with that indispensable article. As the major, 
as well as the two soldiers, were totally inex- 
perienced in the bosh, it will presently be seen 
to what grave inconveniences the want of that 
most useful instrument exposed him. 

But in the mean time the party strode on con- 
fidently, till they espied the native of whom 
mention has been already made. The apparir 
tion of the black man caused the major to 
make a halt for a few minutes, to consider of 
the best course to be pursued under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Bearing in mind that it was the object of tbe 
bushranger to escape from the island, which he 
could only effect by prevailing on some vessel 
to take him on board, or by seizing on some 
boat fit for his purpose, the major had conclud- 
ed in his own mind that Brandon would keep 
near tbe sea; and it was in that direction, 
therefore, that he had bent his steps ; keeping 
a good lookout, however, and bidding his 
soldiers to do the same, for any tracks or signs 
which might indicate the course of the fugi- 
tives. 

The appearance of the native was an unex- 
pected incident, but it did not deter him from 
persevering in his original intention of making 
his way towards tbe sea-coast. 

In coining to this resolution, the major was 
little aware of the difilculties which would 
beset his path, as tbe sea-coast, on that part of 
the island, exposed as it is to the whole force 
of the Southern Ocean, is roclrjr and precipitous, 
and traveling is rendered so difficult as to be 
almost impossible near the shore. But there 
was another difficulty to contend against, of a 
more formidable nature; and that vr«&^ \.\&& 
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tribe of iiatiTes, who had fixed on that 

as their preseot locality, sedaog it as a 

plaoe of refoge frooi tlie attaidu of the tiibes by 
vhich they had been driven from their own 
hantinc-gTonnda in the interior. 

(Xt the preqpnce of this tribe the nujor soon 
became aeuuble» for he had net proceeded fiur be- 
Ibra became upon a native encampment, whicb 
was fonned in a little grove of mimosa trees, 
and near a spring of vrater flowing from the 
erevioe of a rock. Bot althoogh the fires were 
still bnniing, the camp wasdeserted. 

This refusal of the natives to communicate 
with strangers was a ciroomstance, as the 
mijor was aware, firom the descriptions which 
he had read of them, that indicated danger. 
He proceeded therefore to examine these, the 
most rude of all temporary dwelling-places. 
With much curiosity, not unmixed with anxiety. 
The two soldiers who accompanied him did not 
conceal their apprehension, which they slated 
respectfully, of an immediate attack, and they 
kept vigilant watch tlierefore while their com- 
mander pursued his investigations. •* 

The wretdied make-shifts which the major 
viewed were mere receptacles for the creatures 
to lie down under, for they could not be called 
huts, inasmuch as the largest of them was not 
more than four feet high. He counted nine of 
them nearly in a row, and almost close together. 
They were formed of bark in huge slices, with 
their smooth sides inwards, and fronting the 
fires which were burning about nine or ten feet 
from them. The slices of bark had been peeled 
in lengths of four to six feet, and from a foot to 
eighteen inches wide, and were set on their 
edges and rudely fastened together. It was 
under the shelter of these breakwinds that the 
natives crouched themselves at night, and some- 
times in the day, without any covering to theh- 
bodies, or any shelter from the rain, more than 
the scanty bark walls afforded. There was no ap- 
pearance of food or of weapons about the place ; 
a circumstance which led him to conclude that 
the possessors of this native village, if village 
it could be called, had retired leisurely, and had 
taken away with them all their goods and 
chattels. 

He discovered some heads of fishes, how- 
ever, and some bones of animals, which were 
mostly small, and which he conjectured had 
belonged to the opossums and bandicoots, on 
which the natives are glad to feed when they 
cannot kill a kangaroo ; and indeed, of the 
opossum they are very fond, as they admire 
the high flavor of that strongly seasoned ani- 
mal, which, as it feeds principally on the leaves 
of the peppermint tree, is always ready stuffed 
for table, although neither its taste nor its 
odor is by any means pleasing to strangers. 

But the major was not permitted to continue 
his scientific observations unmolested. As he 
shook one of the plants of bark to ascertain its 
solidity and texture, a spear from a neighboring 
thicket, about sixty yards distant, warned him 
that he was intruding on the domestic arrange- 
ments of the proprietors. The soldiers imme- 
diately pointed their guns in the direction of 
the aggression, and made ready to fire. But 
the major restrained them mildly, but firmly : 

" Stop,*' he said, " we do not come to kill the 
poor natives of this country with our superior 



weapons. We are intraders here ; and it is not 
surprising that we have excited their sospi- 
ciona. £et ns endeavor to leave this place 
without shedding blood : it is our duty to en- 
deavor to conciliate the native inhabitants ol 
the country by kind treatment, and by showing 
that we are come to do them good, and not 
harm. We vrill retire." 

Steying this he hastily sought for some article 
about his person which he might leave behind 
him as a sign of his amicable intentions ; and 
fortunately finding that he had two knives, one 
of vriiich was provided with a strong hack 
blade and a saw, he raised it aloft, and then 
pUcing it in a conspicuous place on the top of 
one of the brei^-winds, slowly retired. 

When he had got to a little distance he stop- 
ped, and by gestures invited the natives, whom 
he could not see, but who» he bad no doubt, 
saw him, to advance ; but no one appeared. 
Another spear, howoTer, which was projected 
from the same thicket and which fell short, was 
a very significant expression on their part of 
their desire to decline the pleasure of his com- 
pany. He retired therefore to a stiH further 
distance, and then faced about again. 

But the natives, who viewed his retreat as 
an evidence of fear, and who were emboldened 
by his seeming desire to avoid their spears, 
now issued in a black swarm from behind the 
boshes and rocks ; the men, with waddies in 
their hands, heading the advance : some of the 
women closely following them with spears, 
while a few of the same sex remained further 
in the rear, one or two carrying infants, while 
various little black faces might be seen here 
and there peeping from behind the rocks and 
bushes. 

Seeing this general assemblage, the migor 
made a few steps in advance towards them, 
being desirous of cidtivating amicable relations 
with the natives, not only for general politic 
reasons, but for the purpose also of availing 
himself of their assistance in tracking the bush- 
rangers and recovering his daughter; but he 
was assailed with a universal yell of men, 
women, and children- which would have ap- 
palled a heart less stout than the old soloier's ; 
and at the same time a flight of spears came 
whistling towards him, one or two of which 
nearly reached his feet. 

He endeavored by all sorts of signs to make 
them understand that he wished to speak with 
them ; but as every advance on his part only 
increased their frightful shrieks, and ^s the 
men continued to hurl the spears with which 
the women assiduously supplied them, and to 
brandish their waddies with frantic leapings 
and contortions at the strangers, he thought it 
most prudent to abandon his design for the 
present, as it seemed plain that further attempts 
would only lead to an exasperation of the sav- 
ages, which would most likely end in the blood- 
shed he was so desirous to avoid. i 

His two soldiers, although they were n|th ol 
them brave and stout fellows, were by no 
means disinclined to retire from the scene, and 
they were soon out of sight of the savages ; but 
it was some time before they ceased to hear 
their yells and screechings, which, as one of 
the men remarked, ** was more like the howl- 
ing of wild beasts than anything human ;" and 
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the major again paused to consider which way 
to direct his coarse in pursuit of his daughter. 

It seemed clear to him that the bushranger 
could not have fled in that direction. He made 
a considerable detour, therefore, to avoid com- 
ing into collision with the natives, and again 
endeavored to penetrate the country towards 
the coast. Bpt he found his path so obstructed 
by rocks and ravines that he began to despair 
at last of making any profitable progress, the 
more especially as he had no clue to the course 
of the bushrangers ; and he determined, there- 
fore, to return to his cave, and endeavor to find 
the track of the fugitives, if track there was, 
from that starting point. But the major had 
now to learn how easy it was for a stranger to 
the country to be lost in the intricate mazes of 
the bush. 

In endeavoring to find his way back, he soon 
became confused by the hills, mounds, rocks, 
and trees, all so much alike, that he found it 
impossible to recognize those which he had 
before passed ; and this difilculty is partly to be 
accounted for by the circumstance that the 
traveler in the bush, in going, views objects on 
one of their sides, and in coming back, view§ 
them on their reverse sides, which are usually 
very unlike the appearance which they present 
on their first aspect. 

So it was with the major ; and his followers, 
though very good soldiers at drill or in the field, 
were quite incompetent to assist him in finding 
his way through an unknown country. In this 
way he crossed the bushranger's track without 
being aware of it, for he neither knew where 
he was nor which way he was going. 

He endeavored to guide his course by the 
sun, and frequently thought he had hit on the 
right direction ; but unforeseen obstacles rose 
in his way, and unknown and unexpected ob- 
jects puzzled and baffled him ; so that at last, 
bewildered and weary, he sat down under a 
shady blue gum-tree, utterly at a loss which 
way to direct his steps. 

As they were well supplied with provisions, 
the two soldiers, at a hint from their superior, 
quickly produced their stores ; and if the anx- 
iety of the major had aflfected his appetite, it 
was clear, from the alarming inroads which his 
followers made in their stock of provisions, that 
they were not restrained in satisfying their bod- 
ily wants by their mental sensibilities. 

But towards the close of their refection, they 
came to a sudden pause; for as they were 
pretty well stufied to their throats, they found 
themselves in urgent want of some fluid to 
clear their passages for a fresh supply. They 
intimated their distressing state to their com- 
mander, who, feeling the same want, rose from 
the grass, and accompanied them in their search 
for water. 

But, as is frequently the case with that im- 
portant article — ^whose value is never estimated 
propA[ly until the want of it is felt, as in the 
presfnt instance, — ^the water which they looked 
for was not so easy to be found ; and although 
they descended, at the cost of much time and 
labor, into several promising dells and hollows, 
they could discover no indication of a spring. 

Exhausted with fatigue, and parched with 
thirst, which the sup of brandy which they had 
had recourse to heightened to a painful degree. 



the party again aat down among some rocks 
between two hills which ntearly met, and while 
the soldiers stretched themselves on the ground 
uneasily, the major, borne down by the fatigue 
of traveling in the bush, and by the weight of 
affliction which preyed upon him at the uncer* 
tain fate of his daughter, rested his head on 
his arm, and became plunged in melancholy 
thought. 

In this position they remained for a consider- 
able time, when the stillness of their solitude 
was interrupted by a sight whidi powerfully 
excited their curiosity. 



CHAPTER xxxnr. 

OXONOO. 

It was one of the men who first observed a 
figure moving up the ravine in which they were 
lying; he pointed it out to his comrade, who 
touched the major's foot with a dead branch 
which lay ready to his hand, and the three re- 
mained without moving, their eyes fixed on the 
object. 

The major at once perceived that it was a 
native, who was advancing cautiously towards 
them, and who seemed anxiously looking out 
on every side, as if in search of something. 

** It is a spy of those black devils, looking 
out for us," said one of the soldiers. 

**It*s a woman, by George !" said the other, 
as the native continued her advance. 

** I wish it had been a man," continued the 
first, who had leveled his piece sharp-shooter 
fashion towards the native ; '* it goes against 
one's feeling to fire at a woman." 

** She is tall and straight," remarked the sec- 
ond, *' and if it wasn't for her being black, she 
wouldn't be amiss." 

" She looks like a young girl," said the other, 
as the native advanced nearer. 

But it seems that the sound of his voice 
had struck her ear ; for she stopped, listened ; 
snufifed the air like a pointer scenting game ; 
looked about on all sides ; and turning her head 
half round behind, remained for a brief space in 
an attitude of fixed attention. 

The major regarded the native girl with much 
attention ; and the men seeing that she was 
alone, were only curious to observe her motions. 

She remained for spme time fixed and mo- 
tionless as a statue, her black body shining like 
polished ebony. She was entirelyiuaked ; there 
was no mark of paint or of tattooing visible on 
her sleek and glossy skin ; and her hair was 
not woolly, but hung from her head some inches 
behind in frizzy curls. 

Presently, suspecting, as it seemed, that 
some danger was nigh, she resamed her walk, 
but with more caution even than at first. Witbi 
a timid and frightened look, she turned her large 
eyes, which were singularly black and bright,, 
towards the spot where the major and his men 
were hidden, and tried to pierce into the space 
before her, which the shades of the evening had 
begun to render obscure, treading lightly, and 
lifting up her feet in that peculiar manner char- 
acteristic of the natives, who walk hke a high- 
stepping horse, in order to clear the dead wood 
with which their path in the woods is encom-^ 
bered. 
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To jadge from Ibe supple mofements of hei 
well*formed limbs, tlia major gaeased that she 
Was possessed of great ai^ty ; but there was 
a somethiog in her manner which convinced 
him that she was not abroad with any hostile 
intentions. Indeed, her countenance, when 
she was dose enough for them to observe it, 
expressed suspicion and fear» rather than any 
other feeling. 

As she approached the spot where they lay 
concealed amidst loose rocks and stones, she 
suddenly stopped again, and snuffed the air 
with her broad flat nose, and made a step back, 
as if with the intention of flying from some un- 
usual danger. Bat after a few moments of 
anxious scrutiny of the point which she had 
left, she again advanced a few steps with a 
quick motion, as if she thought it better to en- 
counter the new danger that was before than 
that which was behind ; and again she stopped 
and snuffed the air, and seemed surprised and 
alarmed at some unexpetted discovery. 

The major whispered as low as possible to 
his men : — 

** We must take this woman." 

Low as his whisper was, however, it was 
heard by the quick-eared native. She gave a 
fHghtened look towards the spot where they 
lay concealed, and at that moment the two sol- 
diers starting up, the girl uttered a loud scream 
of fear, and darted up the steep ascent before 
them. 

The men followed ; but they would have had 
little chance in pursuing a native in the bush, 
had not the girl, in looking back to see if her 
pursuers were nigh, stumbled over a loose stone 
and fallen to the ground. Paralyzed as she was 
with fear, before she ciuld recover herself, and 
uncertain perhaps which way to fly, for it seem- 
ed to her that there was danger on every side, 
the men seized her by the arms. She made no 
struggle, but, doubling herself up, she sat on her 
hams, and bent down her head in terror, expect- 
ing, doubtless, that she was to be put to death. 

In this state the major approached the native 
with the intention of calming her fears ; but for 
some time she remained in such an agony of 
terror as to be insensible, seemingly, to all that 
was going Oii around ,her, and hm: whole body 
shook and shivered with fear. 

The major directed his men to release her 
arms. They did so^ but. the native showed no 
sign of being sensible of the restraint having 
been withdrawn. 

He spoke to her kindly and soothingly ; but 
the girl's teeth continued to chatter with terror. 

He extended his hand and patted her on the 
shoulder as jockeys do horses when they desire 
to calm them ; but the native, supposing, per- 
haps, that this was done in order to ascertain if 
she was fat enough to be eaten, only shuddered 
the more, and shrunk herself up from the touch 
of the strange creatures, the like of whom she 
had never beheld before ! 

The poor major was puzzled to know how to 
communicate with her, or what to do, now he 
had got her, with the young lady whom be had 
so violently taken under his protection. But as 
he was desirous of making use of the native to 
guide him back to his cave, he determined to 
persevere in his at|empt to bring about a mutual 
#Dod underatanding. 



He desired one of his men to |^ve him a bft 
of " damper,'^ which he ofiered to the native, 
but she would not take it. He then ate a bit 
himself, and invited her by Kgns to do the 
same. She looked wistfully at it for a moment ; 
there was hunger in her looks, the ma^oi 
thought. 

He put the bit of damper down on the ground. 
She raised her head up timidly, and lodged at 
the two soldiers, and then at the bread. At 
last she took it in her hand, and smelt it, tasted 
it, and ate it up greedily. The men,, as she 
opened her mouth, could not refrain from an in- 
voluntary exclamation :•— 

*< What grindera !" 

Seeing that she liked it, the major threw het 
another piece. The native ate that also. 

'' Try her with some brandy," said one of ths 
soldiers. 

He poured out a small qqantity into a metal 
mug which they had brought with them, and 
the major, after having taken a little sip to show 
the lady how the liquor was to be disposed o^ 
handed her the vessel with his arm outstretch^ 
ed, much in the same manner as a visitor hands 
a morsel to a wild animal in a cage in the 
Zoological Gardens. She took it^ and having 
smelled at it, let it drop. 

** D her," said one of the soldiers, " the 

black brute has wasted the brandy !" 

The tone of the soldier's voice as he uttered 
this exclamation, excusable perhaps in the bush, 
where brandy is scarce, seemed to renew the 
fright of the native. She k>oked round her tim 
idly, as if meditating escape. 

"Give me some sugar," said the ma^jor; 
" we will try her with that." 

The man unpacked his parcel in a twink- 
ling, and brought it to the major, who, grasping 
a small handful of it, placed it on a piece of the 
bark of a tree, and putting some of it in his 
mouth, passed the bark plate to the lady, who 
took it without hesitation. 

She smelled at it as befi»:e, and poked it with 
her finger, which she carried to her mouth. 
Seeming satisfied with the taste, she poked her 
finger into it again, and then diligently licked it 
with much apparent satisfaction. Then, being 
unable to resist the temptation of its sweetness, 
she bore the piece of bark on which the sugar 
was deposited to her mouth, and ate it all up in 
a moment, cleaning the bark with her tongue 
of any remaining crumbs as a dog does a plate. 

This last mark of attention on the part Oi 
her entertainer seemed to reassure her con- 
siderably ; her trembling ceased ; and she sat 
on her hams more composedly than before. 
The major now tried by signs to make her un- 
derstand what he wanted. 

He pretended to drink, and looked all about 
as if he was trying to find water. The native 
understood him, and pointing in the direction ot 
the path by which she had come, shook her 
black poll, and made signs of being frigl^ned 
at something from which she had fled, mlien 
pointing in a direction forwards, she nodded her 
head, and rising from her sitting position, began 
to move forward. 

Had the major been a younger man, he would 
not perhaps have minded the total absence ol 
dress on the lady's person, which, as she stood 
on her hind legs, was more conspicuous and 
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•trikinv Uian k had been mhet mCting posture ; 
bat, as he was the &th«r oi a family, be would 
^▼e preferred that she should haye been 
^olhed with sonae sort of covering, howerer 
trifliDg. 

DesiroQs of remedying the deficiency in some 
way, he drew his handkerehief from his pocket, 
and presented it to the black lady, not being 
able to expiess his meaning by words, nor 
even by signs, but hoping that what is called 
the natural modesty of her sex would prompt 
her to make a proper apfdieation of the gift. 
The native girl accepted the haadkerchief readi- 
ly, and turning round on the strange white man, 
whom she rewarded with a smile which exhib- 
ited to view her formidaMe row of teeth, tied 
the handkefchief round her head, and continued 
her way. 

*< She knows no better," said the major to 
himself; '* and, after all, our civilized habits 
are only conv«stional ; but certainly if a lady 
of any color was to appear at court in the old 
country in that state of priinitive simplieity, it 
would produce no slight sensation." 

The farther philosophical reflections which 
he might have made on this point of etiquet 
were put a stop to by the native suddenly 
pointing to a tiny stream of water ni^ich trick- 
led from the side of the dedivity. The major 
and his men drank o£ it eagerly, and the native 
drank some also, the sugar having made her 
thirsty ; and when the party had satisfied them- 
selves with the pure element, which the men 
remarked would mix admirably with any sort 
of spirit, but to which hint the major paid no 
attention, tbe question was, what was to be 
done next ! 

The young lady showed no disposition to 
escape, and seemed to wait quietly to know 
how she was to be disposed of; but as the 
evening was advancing, and as it was nearly 
dark, the excellent major was somewhat ptne- 
zled to know what to do with his new acquisi- 
tion during a night bivouac. If it was possible, 
he thought it weidd be best to endeavor to 
reach the cave that night, but as he calculated 
that he must be at a great distance from it, he 
despaired of being able to accomplish the jour- 
ney, fatigued as he was with his day's march. 

He essayed, however, to communicate his 
desire by signs. He pointed to the water of 
the spring, and endeavored to make her com- 
prehend the idea of a large quantity of water 
spread over a wide surface. It seemed that 
the native comprehended him, for she stretch- 
ed out her arm towards the right and shook 
her head, exhibiting signs of great fear from 
that quarter ; — ^what the cause of her fear was 
it was impossiUe for them to make out; — 
but they could mahe her understand nothing 
farther. 

The major was inclined to regar 1 her as a 
fugitive from her thbe, or perhaps a prisoner 
who had escaped, for he could not otherwise 
tcoouni^^for her being aknes, and for the expres- 
sion of alarm which she had displayed in her 
demeanor before they had secared her. 

His men took the liberty to represent to him, 

that the natives were a savage and treacherous 

race, and that it was very likely that this young 

girl had been, seat out as a deooy, in order to 

brow them off theii' guard; and t1^ related 

M 



many instances, which they had heard in camp» 
of the cunning of the blacks, and of their insa* 
perahle animosity to the white people. 

This view of the ease, however, the magor 
repudiated, for the girrs countenance, black as 
it was, had son>ething in it of that softness which 
is never entirely absent from the youthful of 
her sex ; and her manner indicated besides, as 
it struck him, that she was ia want of protec* 
tion, and was inclined to accept it even from 
the white people rather than again encounter 
the dangers from which she had recently es- 
caped. 

He pursued his inqnmes,' therefore, and 
made another attempt to communicate with the 
native by the universal language of signs, al* 
though the coming darkness scarcely Slowed 
him sufficient light for his operatioos. 

He directed one of Vtit men to scoop out a 
hollow basin in the course of the rill, which 
soon filled the excavation with water. He then 
took a piece of the bark of a tree, and stuck a 
couple of sticks in it to represent miniature 
masts, clothing them with pieces of paper to 
represent sails. He then, by signs and gest- 
ures, contrived to make the black girl under- 
stand that he wanted to go to a great thing like 
that. 

The girl looked at it attentively for some 
time, gazing alternately at the mimic ship and 
at the major, as if striving to comprehend his 
meaning. Suddenly she broke out into a vnld 
laugh, and clasped her hands, and pointed 
with her finger in a direction over a high tier ol 
hills. 

The major made si^ to her to go fbrward 
in the direction in which she pointed, but she 
showed much reluctance to move, for the night 
was setting in, and the natives have a great 
dread of traveling in the dark, fearing to fall 
into the power of an evil spirit The major 
was not aware of the cause of her fear, but it 
was clear that she was afraid of something, 
and he showed to her the guns of himself and 
the soldiers to reassure her ; but it was evident, 
from her manner, that she did not comprehend 
the use of such weapons. 

He then directed his men to unsheath tlieii 
bayonets. She retreated at the sight of these 
strange instruments, but the major, taking one 
of them in his hand, offered it to her. She took 
hold of it, but let it drop immediately, alarmed 
at its coldness, and at the unusual feel of 
metal. 

But as, in falling on its point, it stuck in the 
groand, the circumstance seemed to strike her 
with much admuration ; and when the major 
picked it up and offered it to her again she took 
it, and continued to hold it in her hand, though 
a little frightened. As it did not move, how- 
ever, and as she felt no harm, she touched the 
point gently with her finger and was surprised 
at its sharpness. 

The major then made signs to her t(»hold the 
weapon in her hand and move forward ; and the 
native, after a little hesitation, and seeing that 
the white stranger showed no signs of fear, in 
the dark, and supposing, perhaps, that the curi- 
ous cold spear which they had given to her was 
a protection against the evil spirit, set ont at a 
totorably rapid pace in the direction to which 
she had pointed as the place where the creat 
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moving thing that resembled the little bark ship 
lay in the wide water. 

Her new friends followed, keeping a sharp 
eye on her to gaard against an escape ; but of 
this it aflerwanis proved the poor girl was not 
thinking ; and after a brisk walk of about three 
miles, after passing over some high hills, the 
major suddenly found himself on the margin of 
the bay ; and, as be presently perceived, not far 
from the cave which he desired to reach. 

He now became aware that he had been 
wandering nearly the whole of the day in a part 
of the country abounding in high and low hills, 
and at a comparatively small distance from the 
place of his destination, confused as he had been 
by the intricaples of the bush. Determining to 
profit by this lesson, be led the way at a rapid 
pace to his old encampment, having previously 
relieved the girl from her bayonet for fear of 
accidents, and having invited her by signs to 
accompany him. 

The native now, in her turn, followed her 
conductor with great willingness ; a circum- 
stance which rather surprised the major, as it 
betokened i confidence whioh he had been given 
(0 understand was altogether contrary to the 
disposition and the habits of the aborigines ; 
but the reason was afterwards explained when 
she had been taught sufilcient words in the 
English language to enable her to express her 
meaning. 

The majoi* now thought that he might do an 
acceptable service to the colony and to the 
government by taming the wild creature which 
had thus been placed in his power, and who 
seemed well contented to abide with him and 
to receive his commands. 

He determined therefore to make the attempt, 
not a little pleased to have the opportunity of 
studying closely a specimen of the singular 
people who inhabited a country unlike any other 
part of the known world. 

With this view, he made up his mind at once 
to send her on board the brig, and to place her 
under the care of his daughter Louisa, to whom 
she might be taught perhaps to perform the 
part of a female attendant. 

He immediately made the signal to the brig 
which had been agreed on, by lighting three 
fires on the beach at particular distances ; and 
the distant sound of oars on the water soon pro- 
claimed that his signal had been understood 
and attended to. The mate was not in the 
boat, and the major immediately dispatched it 
back for clothes of some sort for their visitor ; 
not liking, although it was night, that his new 
acquaintance should make her appearance in 
her present unsophisticated condition before 
his daughter. 

The boat returned promptly ; and the major, 
with much delicacy, showed the young lady 
how to put on a pair of sailor's trousers, which 
he tied on with a bit of rope yam round her 
middle. * Over this was placed a petticoat to 
give her a proper feminine appearance ; and a 
faded light blue spencer, which hooked on be- 
hind, " put her bows in decent trim," as a sailor 
expressed it. 

Her head was left bare, and shoes and stock- 
ings were dispensed with ; and thus elegantly 
dressed, the young lady was polit^y assisted 
iato the boat by the jailors, where she squat- 



ted down on her hams, preserving an extraordi- 
narily grave countenance all the time, the poor 
creature being in truth utterly lost in astonish- 
ment as to what bad been dene and what was 
to happen next. Thus freighted, with the ad- 
dition of the major and the two soldiers, the 
boat was rapidly rowed to the vessel. 

The afiTectionate Louisa was overjoyed to 
see her father again ; a delight, however, 
which was presently damped by the thought of 
his ill success in search after her sister Helen, 
and by his informing her that it was his intention 
to recommence his journey at the dawn of day. 
With respect to the novel sort of lady's maid 
which her father had brought for her, she felt 
a little repugnance at first to allow the blade 
girl to remain in close proximity to her per- 
son. 

But that feeling presently wore ofiT, and she 
soon ceased to regard the color of her skin; 
while the gentle aspect of the kind-hearted 
Louisa and the soft and silvery tones of her 
voice so won on the simple heart of the native, 
who was not long in learning that the beautiful 
creature, who she at first supposed had come 
from the skies, was of the same sex as herself^ 
that she threw herself on the floor of the cabin, 
uttering sounds which were unintelligible ; and 
then raising her head, laughed, and addressed 
to Louisa some words which, although spoken 
in an unknown and barbarous tongue, were 
evidently meant for the expression of her grati- 
tude, and obedience, and devotion. 

The personal appearance of the native was 
so grotesque, that Louisa could not forbear some 
little laughter at the incongruous nature of her 
habiliments. Her laughter seemed to please 
the girl. She coiled herself up at Louisa's feet, 
and although her wild bright eyes glanced 
rapidly at every motion or sound that occurred, 
she seemed quite resigned, and pleased with 
her new position. 

Louisa made attempts to talk with her, but 
that was impossible. She tried to find out the 
name of her new acquaintance, but it was some 
time before the native could be brought to com* 
prebend what she wanted. At last, by fre- 
quently repeating her own name and pointing 
to herself, she made the girl understand her 
meaning. The native repeated the name of 
** Louisa," with a readiness and correctness 
which was quite startling : and then pointing 
to herself, said, "Oionoo." 

" Oionoo,'* repeated Louisa. 

The young native girl, at the sound of her 
own name thus pronounced, showed the most 
extravagant signs of joy. She again threw 
herself on the ground before Louisa, and kissed 
her feet, while great tears ran from her bright 
fierce eyes down her black face, and she 
seemed convulsed with the most violent emo- 
tion. 

The major regarded this scene with extreme 
surprise, and his daughter was much afiected 
by it. They could not conjecture the reason ot 
the violent emotion of the black girl ; and they 
were not aware that she was in fact the last of 
her tribe, and had escaped, when she was en- 
countered by the major, from those who were 
about to put her to a crucd death. 

How amply the kindness which was bestow- 
ed by the fair and gentle Louisa on the forlorn 
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native girl was afterwards repaid by services 
the most important, will be seen in the sequel 
of this narration. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

▲ FIOBT WITH THB NATIVES. 

It is impossible to describe in words the in- 
tensity of the terror of Helen, as she sat on the 
ground a helpless spectator of the deadly pre- 
parations made by the bushranger for the de- 
struction of those who she doubted not were 
her lover and her father ! 

And if Trevor was foremost in her thoughts 
in that time of mortal agony, it was from no 
lack of filial affection towards her parent, but 
it was in accordance with that powerful princi- 
ple of our nature which prompts si woman's 
heart — in its absorbing love for that one being 
whom it has selected from all other men in 
whom to confide her virgin trust — to consider 
him as all in all to her — and of all things on 
earth the most precious and dearest ! 

It was in vain that she racked her brain to 
find some expedient either to divert the bush- 
ranger from his object, or to frustrate his de- 
sign. She thought that she would scream out, 
in the hope that her voice might be heard in 
the stillness of the bush, so that Trevor might 
be warned of his danger. But then she con- 
sidered, that if she made use of such means of 
giving him notice prematurely, it would only 
cause her own instant death without benefiting 
him. 

It occurred to her also that she should have 
the means of ascertaining her lover's and her 
father's near approach from the looks and ges- 
tures of the bushranger, and that it would be 
best for her to reserve her caution until they 
were near enough to profit by it ; then —what 
might be her own fate — ^he being safe — signified 
nothing ! 

Neither was poor Jeremiah Silliman insensi- 
ble to the peril which hung over the friends ad- 
vancing to their rescue ; but the fatigue of his 
long march, encumbered as he was by the 
heavy load, and the frequent rebufiTs and threats 
which he had experienced from Mark Brandon, 
and the blows which he had suffered from the 
brutal Grough, without his being able to defend 
himself or to retaliate, had so broken down his 
spirit, that he had become almost like an im- 
passive piece of mechanism at the will of his 
captors. 

He could not, however, survey unmoved the 
cool and impenetrable Mark Brandon with his 
fowling-piece directed in the line leading from 
the side of the stream to the thicket ; and his 
good feeling predominating over his fears, he 
ventured to begin a remonstrance with Bran- 
don on the cruelty of his proceeding : — 

" Mr. Mark Brandon," he began, " I have a 
thousand pounds in dollars " 

But before he could proceed further he felt 
the t)utt-end of Grough's musket on his head, 
which stretched him prostrate on the ground. 
Grough was about to repeat the hint to be quiet 
by a second blow, which would have silenced 
forever poor Jerry's tongue, when he was 
stopped by a sign from Brandon, who, making 
a significant gesture, and pointing towards the 



line on which their pursuers were expected 
said in a low firm voice : — 

" Be ready." 

Grough immediately brought his musket to 
his shoulder, covering obliquely the point at 
which Brandon's weapon was directed. 

The bushranger cocked his fowling-piece ;— 
Grough did the same. 

The sound of those two ** clicks," in the aw- 
ful silence of the bush, rang in Helen's ears 
like the tolling bell of her lover's doom ! She 
felt that the decisive moment was come ! 

The bushranger ran his eye down the hollow 
between the barrels of his piece — ^for it was 
his habit to fire with his left barrel first — and 
edged the sight a little to the right of his vic- 
tim ; — ^it was a deadly aim. 

Helen now tried to scream out ; — ^but excess 
of terror paralyzed her! She opened her 
mouth ;— but her voice stuck in her throat ! 
She could utter no sound ! The moments were 
fleeting away ! In another her lover would be 
slain ! 

" Fire !" said Brandon. ' ' 

But at the instant when he pronounced the 
word, a shower of spears from behind came 
whistling through the bushes. One of them 
struck Brandon's right shoulder, and another 
stuck in Grough's huge back, which caused the 
discharge of ^th to be ineffectual. 

Helen and Jeremiah being on the ground, the 
spears passed harmlessly over them ; but the 
report of the guns, and the sudden appearance 
of the natives' spears acting as a sudden shock 
on Helen, she gave vent to her pent-up shrieks, 
which apprised Trevor—- who, not heeding the 
shots that missed him, was advancing with the 
corporal at the charge— that his mistress was 
nigh, and in danger ! 

At the same time a yell arose from the body 
of natives, who had, as they thought, surprised 
the white people at a disadvantage, which, re- 
sponding to Helen's shrieks, made the bushes 
and wo<^s resound with discordant cries. 

Nor did the natives delay in foUowing ap 
their first discharge of spears by a bodily attacK 
on those whom they considered as the spolia- 
tors of their country. They knew but little of 
the nature of fire-arms, but some of them 
had learned that after the first noise of the 
thunder, an interval must elapse before it could 
be made again. The white men, Brandon and 
Grough, therefore, having done their thunder, 
the natives in a mob made a rush, with frightful 
yells, on their enemies, and Helen and Jerry 
found themselves in the midst of the blacks, who 
fell on the two bushrangers with inconceivable 
fury. 

Brandon, being unable to resist the impetu- 
osity of this first onset, called out to Grough 
to come to his side, and retreated on the right 
hand side of the thicket, while Trevor and the 
corporal charged to the left, where they were 
encountered by the natives, who had driven 
away the other two, and who, flushed with suo- 
cess, immediately attacked the new comers 
with their waddies. 

Trevor fired, and shot one and wounded an- 
other of the natives with his double-barrel, but 
as they did not cease from their attack, the 
corporal was obliged to fire before Trevor had 
time to load again. He killed one of the sav* 
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ages 00 the spot, but the natiTes, heated with 
the combat, and qonfidingin their numbers, and 
emboldened besides by the flight of the other 
two white men, continaed to press forward ; 
and Trevor and the corporal were obliged to 
retreat, in order to get free from the crowd 
which assailed them, and to load their weapons. 
When they emerged from the thicket, they be- 
held on their right the two bushrangers. 

The natives, on their retreat, which was 
almost simultaneous with that of Brandon and 
Grough, set up a shout of triumph, and pursued 
them closely. The four white men—- two and 
two, and at the distance of about a hundred 
yards from each other — retired in the same di- 
rection, till they reached the stream which they 
had previously crossed. 

Bat short as was the time which it took them 
la this quick flight, the steady and practised 
corporal was enabled to insert a cartridge into 
the barrel of his musket, which he instantly 
rammed down, and then faced about. 

** Load, sir,** he said to the ensign, " as quick 
as you can." At the same time he fired at the 
mob of natives yelling after them, and cheeked 
their advance. Before the ensign had loaded 
the eorporal had fired again, and had brought 
down another native. 

There was a short pause ; and the cries of 
the natives for a few moments ceased. 

Trevor took advantage of the opportunity, 
and, raising his voice, caUed out to the men on 
bis left: 

" If you are Mark Brandon, as I suppose you 
are, I promise yxm a free pardon if you will join 
us against the natives. Where is the young 
ladyl" 

Brandon, who had retained the most perfect 
coolness during the sharp and sudden conflict 
with the savages, who were still in considerable 
numbers beforie him, replied immediately, and 
with a voice seemingly of entire unconcern at 
the danger of his positioa :-* 

**.What authority have you for promising a 
pardon ; and what assurance can yon give me 
that I may trust you V 

"^ My word of honor as a soldier and a gen- 
tleman," replied the ensign. ** T will promise 
you good treatment, and I will use my best 
endeavors with the governor for your pardon.'* 

** Is that aUr* returned the bushranger, with 
a sneering laugh; but at that moment a 
threatening movement on the part of the natives 
stepped his reply : 

** Don't fire on the natives," he said to his 
comrade — ^'^ let the others do it. See.! the sol- 
dier has fired." 

The fire of the corporal disabled another 
native and checked the rest, among whom 
there appeared some hesitation. 

** If that is all," resumed the bushranger, 
calling out to Trevor, ** I had rather remain as 
I am." 

** Let us shoot them both," said Grough ; ** we 
can deal with the natives aflerwar^i." 

<< We can do better than that," replied Bran- 
don : — " besides— :never commit murder if yon 
can help it. It is our being here, I think, that 
keeps the natives ofiTirom the soldiers. They 
don't like to make a rush <m four white men 
armed with guns. I can see they are wavering 



Saying this, he retired with his comrade 
beyond the stream, and took his station at the 
foot of the hill. 

The natives, seeing this retreat, gathered 
courage again ; and they began to assail their 
two remaining enemies with spears. 

"That rascally bushranger," said the cor- 
poral, " has got some devil^r in his head ; yon 
see he has got behind ns, so that we are be- 
tween two fires, and his going off makes those 
black villains more confident. We must shoot 
some more of them before they wiU leave ns 
alone." 

" We must make our way through them,** 
replied the ensign. " I heard the voice of Miss 
Horton in yonder thicket, and we must rescue 
her, or die in the attempt." 

** Your honor has only to say the word," said 
the corporal. 

" Come on, then,'^ exclaimed Trevor, darting 
forward. 

The corporal fixed his bayonet and advanced 
side by side with his ofilcer against the natives, 
who were collected together in a dense body 
of fifty or sixty, and were jabbering to one 
another with excessive vehemence. 

<* Shall I fire 1" asked the corporal. 

" Reserve your fire," said the ensign ; " per- 
haps they will retire without shedding more 
blood." 

But the natives received the charge firmly, 
and met their enemies with a shower of spears, 
which, as the distance was not more than 
twenty yards, told dangerously on the two sol- 
idiers. The ensign received one in his left 
breast, and the corporal had three for his share. 
They fired simultaneously. 

" I have brought one down," cried the cor- 
poral. 

"And I another/' responded the ensign. 

" Stand firm," said the corporal, ** they are 
going to make another rush." 

The natives discharged another shower ot 
spears, which bit both the ensign and the cor- 
poral. 

Treyor fired, and ia a second afterwards the 
corporal banged at them, which checked the 
savages again. 

" Load, sir, quick," said the corporal, " they 
have not bad enough yet. But you are bleed- 
ing fast, sir ; those two last spears have done 
mischief" 

" And you are bleeding, too, corporal. We 
must increase our distance, so as to get out ot 
the reach of their ^pears while we can command 
them with our long shots ; or shall we make 
another charge at them V 

" They are too many," replied the corporal. 
"It is as much as we can do to defend our- 
selves ; and if we get off with our lives we shall 
do very well This mob is one of the most 
determined that I have heanl of on the isl- 
and." 

** We MUST advance and rescue Miss Horton," 
exclaimed Trevor. 

" I am ready, your honor," repeated the cor- 
poral, " to try a charge again ; but they are too 
many» sir, to be got over that way ; we must 
ply them with long shots*-and, come what may, 
the young lady must be saved from their clutch- 
es. The black wretches shan't eat her if I can 
help it." 
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'* Fire again,*' said Trevor, stamping his foot 
on the turf— "fire.". 

** There goes down another," said the eorpo- 
ral, as be obeyed his officer with the most 
cheerful readiness, and promptly recharged his 
musket ; " if we keep up a steady fire, your 
honor, we mast break them up at last. Only 
doii't be without a shot in one of your barrels. 
It is the rush of the sarages that is the danger, 
and we ought always to have a res^ye fire to 
check it. They don't seem to like it," con- 
tiniM&d the corporal, as he fiared away as fast as 
possible. 

"They are ofiT, sir; our bi^ts are too hard 
for thera." 

" Don't fire if they ma," said the ensign, in a 
faint voifte. 

** Your honor is bleeding very fast," exclaim- 
ed the corporal, grounding his musket, and re- 
garding his ofilcer with much concern. 

« Never mindl see, the nalives are re- 
treating ; now we will foltow up and charge 
—but don't fire unless they attack uB*-^now, 
charge I" 

But as Trevor spoke, bis voice grew fainter 
and foii«ler ; he made a step or two forward—*- 
he staggered, and presently fell to the ground. 
Loss of blood from the wounds of the natives' 
spears had exbaaated him; be made an effort 
to rise, but he sunk down again on the grass, 
and fiiinted. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

A BUSH SUPPER. 

Ths corporal was not a man to lose his pres- 
ence of mind at a (hint. He bad seen too 
much service, and bad been in too many fights 
to be scared at the sight of a dying man. But 
he could not refrain from giving utterance to 
his indignation at bis officer being wounded — 
and slain, it might be— by *' those black rascals,-' 
he muttered, **and with such tools as these," as 
he contemptuously kicked a spear on one side 
with bis foot. 

** Such murdering wretches," said be, as he 
shook his musket towards the spot where the 
retreating natives had disappeared among the 
boshes, " don't deserve quarter. And now I 
suppose they are going to make a feast of that 
poor young lady !— a delicate morsel she will 
be for them — ^the blackguard cannibals !" 

It was well that Trevor's condition did not 
allow him to hear the last exciamation of the 
angry corporal, who, promptly fetching some 
water in his cap from the adjacent stream, 
threw it over bis ofiScer's face. Then observ- 
ing that the blood flowed most from one partic- 
ular spot under his right shoulder, he opened 
Trevor's coat, and applying a suitable bandage, 
soon had the satisfaction to see that the flowing 
of the blood ceased. He fetched another cap- 
ful of water from the stream, and dashed it 
plentifully over Trevor's face, and wishing men- 
tally that he had ever so little a drop of brandy, 
he endeavored to pour some water down bis 
throat. Trevor seemed to revive at this, and 
the corporal continued his attempts, tiU at last, 
to his great joy, he saw his officer open Ua 
eyes. 

He urged him to take a good drink. Trevor 



drank some of the water, which refraabed him ; 
for he was faint as well ifrooa want of food and 
drink as fr<mi kN» c^ Uood. Presently be was 
able to stand up ; and althoegfa weak and tot- 
tering, he insisted on proeeedangiBto the thicket 
in search of Helen. 

The corporal endeavored to dissnade him 
from so rash a pioceediag, and ofl^red to go 
alone ; bat to this the ensign would not consent, 
m:gtng that he was strong enough to pull a trig* 
ger, smd as his doiMe barrel had been reload^ 
by the eorporal, they could fire three times 
without loading, if there should be occasion Ux 
more fighting. 

Leaning on the corporal's arm, therefore, he 
made his way into the thicket, b^hid which 
Brandon had been bidden, and from which had 
proceeded tk» afariek which Trevor did not 
doubt had been wrung from Helen in her double 
fear of the bushrangers and the natives. 

But when they arrived at the spot they could 
see nothing of fa«r, for whom atone Trevor was 
at that moment solicitous. There were several 
bodies of the natives lymg about, and the marks 
of much trampling on the griss :-^ot no living 
thing was to be seeo« 

The corporal having cast his eye about for a 
convenient object, supported the ensign to the 
foot of a dense thicket at no greal distance, and 
requesting him to sit up ai^ lean against the 
matted branches, so that he might be protected 
from a sudden attack from behind, oflfered, 
" with his permission," to make a survey round 
about to endeavor to discover some trace of the 
young lady. 

To this the ensign assented ; and the corpo- 
ral immediately proceeded to make rapid circles 
around, keeping a sharp eye on every bush 
which might conceal an enemy ; but without 
success. He continued his search for some 
time, and even penetrated for some distance 
into the wcod" beyond ; — ^but he could see no- 
thing of Miss Horton nor of the natives ; they 
had disappeared as suddenly as they had come, 
and be feared that they had taken the young 
lady away to make a feast of her ; a suspicion 
.which he communicated freely to Trevor on 
his return, with many supplemental embellish- 
ments of that horrible surmise. 

Trevor could only iieply by a faint groan ol 
anguish. He attempted to rise, but was unable, 
from weakness. 

The corporal again made a diligent investi- 
gation of every square yard of s:ound, as well 
as the dusk which was now coming on would 
allow him, on the spot where the fight bad 
begun. But be could find no trace of the poor 
girl, living or dead ; nor of the other prisoner — 
the gentleman — Mr. SilUman — ^whose body was 
nowhere to be found. 

The corporal, having made his report to the 
ensign, requested bis *< further orders;" and 
receiving his request to do as well as he could 
under the circumstances— for Trevor was too 
weak to walk — he immediately set himself about 
making such preparaUons for passing the night 
as the place aflforded. 

He gathered some of the soft and flowering 
branches of a mimosa tree which stood close 
by, and made of them a tolerably soft bed ; and 
by cutting some atoot stakes with his clasp 
knife from a grove of straight-stemmed shrubs 
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which grew by the margin of the water, he con- 
trived to prop up other boiighs which he gath- 
ered, 80 as to make a tolerable bosh hut for 
Trevor, and sufficient at that season of the year 
to shelter him from the weather. 

Having accomplished this to his satisfaction, 
he began to resolve the serious question of 
"how the garrison was to be victualed!'* 

There was drink enough, for the stream of 
fresh and sparkling water at hand ran close by, 
and the corporal knew very well that so long 
as a soldier can get a good drink of clear water, 
although he might grumble a little for want of 
spirits, he could not come to any great harm ; 
but food was indispensable. While the old sol- 
dier was " rummaging his bend,** as he express- 
ed it, for remembrances of expedients under a 
similar difficulty in his various campaigns, and 
regretting the non-existence of villages and 
farm-houses in those desolate regions, he beheld, 
to his infinite delight, an immense kangaroo 
hopping leisurely towards the water on the other 
side of the stream. 

The animal advanced at a slow pace ; some- 
times hopping and sometimes moving on all- 
fours, as he was enticed to stop on his way by 
some patch of sweet grass which particularly 
tempted him. Now and then the animal raised 
himself up to his full height, as he rested on the 
inferior joints of his hind legs, with his long tail 
serving as a part of his triangular support be- 
hind ; and then the corporal guessed that he 
stood at least six feet high, and his heart leaped 
within him as he surveyed the magnificent piece 
of game, for he had made up his mind that " on 
that kangaroo he and his officer should sup that 
night." 

The kangaroo hopped on straight to the wa- 
ter; and putting down his head, prepared to 
drink ; but suddenly raising it up again, snuffed 
the air, and looked fearfully about. 

So exquisitely delicate are the senses of those 
timid animals, that the noise made by the cor- 
poral in the cocking of his musket, and the sep- 
arating of the bushes on the other side of the 
stream, which was not more than a dozen 
yards across, alarm'ed the creature, and it was 
about to take flight ; but at that critical moment 
the report of the corporars musket rang in the 
air, and the poor kangaroo, making a mighty 
spring from the ground, fell dead ; for the ball 
had passed through its small and deer-like head, 
and life was gone in an instant. 

The sound of the corporars piece put Trevor 
on the alert, and he looked anxiously about for 
the new enemy which the alarm betokened. 
He was not a little relieved when be saw his 
faithful subaltern staggering under the load of 
the hind-quarters of a kangaroo on hi^ shoulders, 
which he held there by the hind legs, and which 
seemed as inuch as he could carry, while the 
ponderous tail of the animal hung down the 
corporars back behind, and bumped him as he 
walited along, keeping time, as it were, with 
the corporal*s movements. » 

"There," said the corporal, as he cast his 
burthen heavily on the ground ; " there's sup- 
per for us, at any rate;— and now, to cook 
it !" 

The old campaigner was not long in lighting 
a fire with the dead brushwood which lay about; 
ajjd while the embers were burning clear he 



occupied himself in cutting some tender-steaks, 
artistically, from the loins, the most /delicate 
part of the animal, and which he had taken care 
to include in the portion of the carcass wbieft 
he had brought with him. 

He then looked about for two convenient 
stakes, two feet and a half long, with ^ fork at 
the end of each, which he laid on the ground 
ready for use. He had taken out the kidneys 
and liver of the animal ; the latter of whieh^he 
placed to bake in a convenient receptacle of hot 
ashes ; as the liver of the ^ngaroo, .from its 
extreme dryness, is used by the old traveler in 
the bush as a substitute for bread, to eat with 
the other part of the flesh. 

From the kidneys, which is the only part of 
the animal on which, except in very rare cases, 
any grease is to be found, for the kangaroo is 
almost all lean and sinew, the corporal carefully 
separated all the fat he could find. Then taking 
his iron ramrod, — ^first carefully ramming down 
a cartridge, having previously primed, into the 
barrel of his musket, — ^he slipped it through the 
pieces of flesh and fat which he had cut, aAer 
the manner of more ancient heroes, — ^taking a 
layer of flesh and a layer of fat alternately. 

Matters being thus in progress, and the cor- 
poral in a state of considerable excitement, he 
scraped away with a stake as much of the burn- 
ing wood as he did not want for his cooking, 
and reserved the clear glowing embers of the hot 
charcoal for his kitchen fire. Then driving in 
his short stakes, one on each side of the live 
coals, with their forked ends uppermost, he laid 
his ramrod, which performed the part of a spit, 
on the upright supports, the two ends. resting on 
the two forks, with the fire in the middle. This 
being arranged, he set himself to turn his ram- 
rod round and round with great assiduity, so 
that the pieces of flesh might be equally roasted. 
He kept his eye also on the liver, which was 
baking, as he declared, *' beautifully." 

A sudden thought, however, striking him, he 
took the hberty to ask the ensign if he felt him- 
self strong enough to turn the ramrod while he 
manufactured some plates, and procured some 
water, to whicli Trevor cheerfully assented. 

The corporal then cast his eyes about, and 
spying a tree, which seemed to his mind, about 
a hundred yards to the lefl, and not far from 
the water, he proceeded to the spot, and cut 
through the bark with his knife, though not 
without much difficulty, and peeled a long strip, 
which he broke into two pieces — one for a plate 
for his officer, and the other for himself. 

Thus provided, and with his cap full of water 
for their drink, he returned to the fire, and find- 
ing the meat cooked, he slid off a couple of 
slices, which he presented to the ensign on his 
bark-plate, waiting, with much deference, for his 
officer to finish his meal before he began his 
own. 

" Eat, my good fellow," said Trevor : «• this 
is neither a time nor place for ceremony ; we 
are comrades now." 

The corporal swung his open hand up to his 
forehead, but missing the peak of his military 
cap, was balked in the military obeisance which 
he intended ; perhaps he would have completed 
his salute by touching the peak of the cap as it 
stood on the grass like a jug full of water, for 
habit is strong—- but at this moment a gentle air 
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from the north-west wafted the fragrance of the 
crisped yenison to the corporars nose ! It was 
too much ! military etiquet is strong, but na- 
ture is stronger still! The corporal's bowels 
yearned for the meat, and, without farther cer- 
emony, he plumped himself down by the fire ; 
and as he stuffed himself with the exquisite 
morsels, his appetite did really seem to grow on 
what it fed on, and he declared, with moistened 
eyes and greasy chops, that never, no— never, 
had he feasted on such delicious prog before. 

The ensign, albeit that his heart was sorely 
troubled at the uncertain fate of Helen, ac- 
quiesced by a nod in the eulogium of the corpo- 
ral. 

"And to think," said the corporal, sympa- 
thizingly, as he took in another huge mouthful 
pf the dainty viand — **to thinjc that, at this 
moment, perhaps, those black savages are do- 
ing just the same as we are doing with this 
kangaroo,'' he continued, speaking with diffi- 
culty through the mass of meat which he was 
discussing, "just the same with that poor young 
lady!" 

Trevor dropped his meat and his bark-plate 
at this horrid and most ill-timed suggestion, and 
made an effort to rise ; but he was too weak, 
and his WQunds had begun to stiffen : he sank 
down again, and putting his hands before bis 
face, he groaned aloud. 

The poor corporal, excessively abashed at the 
effect of his remark, which he had intended as 
amusing conversation wherewith to enliven the 
repast, suspended his diligent mastication, and 
pondered for a few moments within himself. 
Not knowing what else to do, he proffered his 
capful of water to his officer, who declined it 
courteously: 

Having refreshed himself, and invigorated his 
appetite by a copious draught of the pure ele- 
ment, the corporal finished his meal in silence ; 
and having eaten up all the meat from the ram- 
rod, which he carefully wiped and returned to 
its proper place, he proceeded to attack the 
liver, which he devoured leisurely, amusing 
himself with it tovpass away the time. But, 
thinking that the ensign showed signs of drow- 
siness, he assisted him to his bed of leaves and 
blossoms, and covered him with boughs, so as 
to guard him from the night air as well as pos- 
sible. 

Having attended to this duty, and having so 
arranged the fire that it should communicate its 
warmth to his sleeping officer without danger 
of its blaze reaching the temporary habitation, 
the corporal dissected from the hind quarter of 
the game one of the legs, which he arranged to 
cook gradually near the fire on three small 
stones, which he set under the meat to keep 
it in a convenient position. This he did in or- 
dpr to provide refreshment ready for the next 
morning. 

The dirty condition of his firelock after the 
work of the day now grieved him sorely ; but 
he did not think it safe to attempt the cleaning 
of the inside, as he might want to dispose of its 
contents on the sudden against an enemy ; and 
he considered also that the discharge of bis 
piece, besides disturbing his officer, involved the 
waste of another cartridge. He remedied the 
evil, however, as well as he could, so far as the 
outside went, and fixed his bayonet as an addi- 



tional means of defence againstsurprise, alUiougb^ 
he trusted more to the butt-end of it as a cud- 
gel in an affray, than to its point as a scientific 
weapon. 

Thus prepared, he mounted guard over his 
officer's quarters, pacing up and down regularly, 
after the manner of sentinels, and resting occa- 
sionally in a standing posture, with his hands 
reposing on the muzzle of his firelock. After 
an hour or two of this watching, the poor fel- 
low found himself so overpowered by fatigue 
that he was obliged from mere exhaustion to sit 
down on the ground ; but he kept diligent watch 
on all sides, nevertheless. 

He sat gazing at the fire, and listening to 
catch the slightest sound ; but all was still, and 
the vast bush seemed buried in hniversal re- 
pose. The stars above his head, and the moon 
which gradually rose, shed their quiet light 
over the tranquil scene ; but there was no stir 
of any living thing. The corporal gazed at the 
sky, and the kangaroo's leg which was roasting, 
alternately. He looked at the fire, and thought 
of bis night bivouacs in former campaigns, and 
of his old comrades whom disease or the shot 
of the enemy had long since sent to their last 
homes. At last his eyes began to Wink— and 
wink— at the fire ;— 4ind the light of the moon 
—and the twinkling of the stars — faded from 
his sight ;— he thought he was still awake — ^but 

even as he determined not to give way to 

the drowsy oppression which mastered 

him his eyes closed — and the wearied soldier 

slept. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 

CONSCIENCE. 

The veteran slept soundly ; but there was one 
who watched ; and who on that night first 
began to feel, in the remorse of conscience, 
that sharp and corroding pain which " murders 
sleep." The watcher was Mark Brandon. 

Stung to the soul to find himself deprived of 
the girl — his cherished scheme destroyed — his 
chance of making Helen his victim or his host- 
age lost, he ground his teeth, and clenched his 
hands, furious as a wild beast that has lost its 
prey, with mortification and rage ! 

He had been a witness to the fall of Trevor, 
and to his retirement into the dense mass of 
thicket at a short distance from the river, after 
the retreat of the natives ; but he was unable 
to tell what had passed within the scrub after- 
wards, as the bushes were so thick as to screen 
from view all within their recesses. But he 
had observed the corporal in his search, as he 
passed over a clear space between the scrub 
and the wood ; and he judged from his manner 
that he was looking for traces of the major's 
daughter and her companion in misfortune. 
From this he had drawn the conclusion, that 
the girl and Mr. Silliman had not been found 
by the soldiers, amongst the bushes where he 
had been suddenly parted from them on thf* 
first attack of the natives. 

Having made this discovery, it struck him 
that the natives had carried the white roan and 
woman away as prisoners — to feast upon them 
perhaps at their leisure ; for he could not bring 
himself to believe that they had left the white 
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'people uDhanned, after their own jomes in 
dead and wounded. 

Prompted b/a strong passion for the girl, and 
urged on besides by the consideration of her 
importance as a prisse, which he might be able 
to render usefol in his dealings with her father 
for her ransom, he determined to follow on the 
track ef the Datives, with the hope that some 
lucky chance-^oitie panic fear on the part ef 
the natives, perhaps-^m^ht again place her in 
> his power. He communicated his intention to 
his associate. 

'* Ten thousand devils take the girl !*' ex- 
claimed Grough ; ** if it hadn't been for her, we 
should not have been in this mess — ^without 
prog and wftboat liqaor ! Wherever there*s a 
woman, there^s sure to be mischief!" 

'< But yon would not have the poor girl left 
to the fuiy of those savages %" said Brandon, 
somewhat oifended at his assoeiate's callous^ 



nees. 



T- her !'* replied that unamiable indi- 
vidual; ** let them scarify her, or eat her, or do 
what they like with her : it*s att the same to 
me!" 

Mark felt that he was on a wrong tack ; he 
shifted his hehn dexterously : ** It's not the girl 
that I was thinking of," said he ; ** but it's the 
gentleman, our pack-horse, our bush-^donkey, 
mate." 

(« D.,..^. him too. Let the black fellows roast 
him too — he*s fat enough !" 

** Why, Grough, how is it yeu don't under- 
stand me ; it's neither the one nor the other 
that I care for ; but it's the brandy, man, and 
the provisions, and the tobacco." 

*«And d him, too, again," exclaimed 

Grough ; " he has got my dollars !" 

" To be sure ! Not that they would be of 
much use to us in the bush ; but it's the brandy 
and the prog ! A sup of brandy, now, is just 
what we want to keep up our spirits.*' 

** Gome along," said Grough ; " let us go 
after them ! That little fat fellow will be pitch- 
ing into it most gloriously, now that he has got 
it all to himself— that is, if the natives don't 
pitch into him first. When you talked of the 
gal, you see, Mark, why, that wasn't worth 
while; but the liquor! that's quite another 
thing! So I'm your man, if there were a 
thousand natives to tight for it." 

Mark took him at his word; and without 
further delay, they pot themselves on the track 
of the natives, which they easily found, and 
continued their course until the dark prevented 
further progress. But after they had remained 
lying on the grass for a short time, to the great 
discomfitore of Grough, who, from having no- 
thing to eat and nothing to drink, was in an 
excessively so:rly humor, Brandon began to 
have misgivings as to whether he was on the 
right scent for the girl. 

He considered that it was a most unlikely 
thing for the natives to leave any one of their 
white enemies alive during such a skirmish ; 
and it was altogether contrary to their practice, 
so far as he had heard, to encumber themselves 
with such prisoners. After all, he thought, 
either Helen and SiUiman bad been killed, or if 
they had been able to avoid that fete, they had 
escaped in another directioii ; and in that case, 
If^ caiculated, they would make right for the 



cave on the shore of the bay, irom which they 
had been taken. 

Impressed with this idea, he determined to 
retrace his steps^ and endeavor to overtake 
them ; for, as be guessed, they would not be 
able to make rapid progress in the bush, even 
if they should be able to ind t^ir way at all 
through a strange eonnljy, over which they bad 
only once passed. He eommnnicated his sos- 
pioion to Groogh, who at onoe acquiesced ; and 
after cursing himself, with sundry energetic 
oaths, for being suck a fool as to suppose that 
the natives would trouble themselyes witb 
white people as prisoners, he uplifted his huge 
carcass from the ground, and prepared to fol- 
k>w Brandon : -~ 

*' To he sure," said he ; '* more fools we Ibr 
thinking anything else ! The natives would 
smash in their skulls with their waddies — and 
that was too good for the like of them I The 
cave's our mark — and there we ehall find the 
liquor that we buried, if we find nothing else. 
My mouth just now hankers after a glass of 
rum, as a black fellow after a roasted picca- 
ninny I Rum for ever !** 

As Brandon had been careful, according to 
the practice of experienced travelers in the 
bush, to take bearings of the principal objects 
in his line of march, he had no difficulty, 
although in the night, in finding his way back 
to the SBgar-kiaf hUl from the neighborhood of 
which he had started, and near which the fight 
with the natives had taken place. In this 
course it was necessary for him to pass by the 
place where the ensign and the corporal were 
reposing for the night ; but he had another and 
a powerful reason for wishing to visit again the 
spot where be bad left Helen. 

Brandon's passion for the girl was most pow- 
erful and absorbing : she was a girl after his 
own heart — bold, brave, ready-witted in diffi- 
culty and in danger, and resolute in her deter- 
mination. She was handsome withal— 4ofty in 
her bearing, tail and commanding in her figure, 
and with the air of a heroine of romance. If 
his lot, he thought, had been east in happier 
circumstances, the companionship of such a 
woman m^ht have E^iMirred him on to noble en- 
terprises, and have saved him from the com- 
mission of many a deed of crime ! He had 
even flattered himself with the idea that, even 
as he was — sunk, degraded, proscribed — a 
felon and a murderer — the girl had been in- 
clined to regard him favorably ; and he had 
indulged in the hope that, possibly, she might 
be reconciled to a life in the wilderness with 
him, by whom she would have been worshiped 
as the goddess of his idolatry ! 

When, therefore, he discovered, as he did in 
their passage from the hiU across the river, that 
i^he had been deceiving him all the time ; and 
that, in fact, she, a girl, had outwitted him, the 
wily bushranger ; it was with mingled*feelings 
of disappointment, of wounded pride, and of 
deep mortification and pain, that he became 
convinced that Helen regarded him with abhor- 
rence, and had found out some secret means of 
directing the pursuit of her friends to her 
rescue. 

Nor did the sight of one of the two whose 
death he had resolved on, tend to lessen his 
resentment; for fbat one was young, hand* 
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aone, ma offiMr, aad douMeflt had beea aota* 
ated -by more tibaa ordinary leal ia hasarding 
b^self in tba boah with oaiy one comiMuiion, 
ID ao desperate a senriee aa the capture of the 
man the meat dreaded in Van Diemea'a Land. 
That yeang man, then, hia jeakMsy whiapeied 
Co him» waa the fiifOrite admirer of the girl; 
mmi it was for him, and for his sake, that she 
bad contrived to give a chie to the path of her 
jretreat. 

This thought stung him eo ahurply, that he 
atopped in hia walk 3 atartad, and atamped ^bia 
foot with signs of the moat ^ioleat emotion ! 
Hia excitement mdYed eren the iaaensilde 
Groogh to ask him, with aa maeh eancem aa 
he could throw into the bratal tones of his 
coarse thick vaiea >^ 

«« If a Mack aaake had bit him r ' 

^ Worse than that, man !" 

** Crush it, then«" said Oreni^, **^ under your 
foet ; if a eretur haa hit yon, and ■• help for it, 
have yanr revenge !" 

•" I wifl !*' replied Braadevi. 

They both now moved on more rapidly. Aa 
they drew near to the dense scrub, Brandon 
enjoined strict silence to hia companion, and 
advanced witk his aaoal eautien. 

It was eaay le aacertain, by the light of the 
ire, which the eorponl imd kindled cloae to 
his officer's slsepiag place, tha pieciae spot 
where the two soldiers had established their 
bivouac ; and the thickness of the bashes served 
as an effectual screen to prevent either party 
/rem seeing the other, until they came almost 
iaee to faee. Brandon whispered to bis feUow 
not to make the slightest noise, and to foUew him. 

The bushranger then crept stealthily forward 
tiU be reached a thick boah flreniing the fire, 
•B the other aide ef which the corporal was 
aittieg, with hia ireloek lying by hia aide. The 
bushranger regarded him attentively and aaw 
that he slept -^ or seemed to aleep; for, as 
Brandon*a own hahita tangfat him, it might only 
be a feint to throw eaemiea off their guard. 
Grougb bad already pot his musket to bis 
shoulder with a delibemte aim; but Brandon, 
by a sign, checked him. 

By the light of the moon he saw a rough aort 
of bush-but at a littlo distance irom the fire, 
which fronted ita entrance. He guessed that 
the wounded officer "vas there---i^hapa not 
alone ? The girl might be with him ! Brandon 
was seised with a feeling of condensed hatred 
and spite, which master^ all other considersr 
tions. " The snake," he muttered to himself, 
'*has bitten me with ita poiaon — aad I will have 
my revenge !*^ 

Retreating from his position to spme little 
distance, he made a cireuit through the bushes, 
and got behind the officer's hut. He observed 
through the pwtial openmgs^ here and there, 
aa he went, that the aleeping soldier retained 
the aame position. 

" If it's a sham," he thooght to himself, *' it 
is well done !" Grougb made signs to shoot 
him ; but Brandon, by a determined gesture, 
forbade it 

They arrived eloae to the bush-hut. The 
buahranger peered about, aad presently found 
a small opening* through which he conid aee 
the occupant's lace. It waa that of the officer ; 
it was very pale, and had a youthful and deli- 

N 



eate appearaoee. Hewaaaleq^iag,aBdhewaa 

alone. 

By the Hght of the fire which ahone directly 
upon him, partially obscured only by the body 
of the corporal, Brandon observed in the young 
officer's hand, which was placed on his breaat, 
a woman's glove ! The truth was revealed at 
once ! Here was the lover of the girl — the iia- 
vored lover — with the love-token in his graap! 

Again the same sharp pang shot through the 
bushranger's frame, and be felt stung as if by a 
corporal and substantive dagger stabbed into his 
entrails ! All the rage of the demon was roused 
within him ! Sfowly and silently he raised his 
fowling-piece to his shoukler, and covered the 
sleeping man's brain with the murderous bar- 
rel ! His finger was on the trigger ! He waa 
about to give the fatal toucli-*-when the sleefN 
ing officer turned, and sdid something in fcSa 
al^p. 

it aeemed that he was suffering under the 
painful excitement of some feverish dream. 

Clasping the glove to his heart, be mur- 
mured : — * 

** Helen!" 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

PS0FE8SI0NAL PHACTZCK. 

Tbb bushranger suspended his touch ; — the 
name of Helen so pronounced, agitated him in 
an extraordinary manner. His hand trembled ; 
bis weapon shook ; for once he felt that his aim 
was uncertaui, for hia eyes ^o were Uinded 
with a aort of mist The sleeping man spoke 
again. The bushranger listened : — 

** Dead !" murmured Trevor ; ** dead ! mur- 
dered in cokl blood ! murdered ! murdei^ed !" 

Brandon recovered hia piece — meditated for 
a moment. Some thought seemed tp convulse 
hnn;, a deep flush came over his face:— te 
leveled his piece again :— 

Again the sleeping officer murmured — 

*• Murdered!" 

Brandon drew back his piece with a haaty 
movement, much to the astonishment of Groogh, 
who was at a loss to understand what theae 
pantomimic actions signified; and without 
speaking turned away, and retreated to some 
little distance among the buahes. Hia com- 
panion followed him obediently. When Bran- 
don stopped, Grougb took the opportunity to 
ask him : — " Why he did not shoot the red-coat 
as he slept 1" 

Brandon made no reply for some time. At 
last he said, ** It is best aa it is :— let him be left 
alone." 

He then remained plunged for some time in< 
gloomy silence, without giving any intimatioo) 
to stir from the spot. 

But bis companion, who was entirely ignorant 
of the motives which led bis chief to spare the 
aleeping man's life, and who was equally unable 
to penetrate the feelinga of Brandon in reapeot 
to the relations of the officer with the gh-1, waa 
by no meana inclined to remain inactive, or to 
delay their journey towards the migor's cave, 
where a atore of rum had been leposited, in a 
secret place denominated in eotonial pfaraaeol- 
ogy a «* plant" Besidea, Hub was a negleel 
of bnaineas to the matter-oAfact marauder. 
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altogether iooompatible with his habits of deal- 
ing. 

Here were two of their enemies at their mer- 
cy, and Mark was losing the opportanity of taking 
both their lives at a time when they could make 
no resistance, for they were both asleep; and 
what better chance coald they have of shoot- 
ing them comfortably through the head without 
danger to themselves 1 To let such a chance 
slip by was monstrous ! He conveyed his opin- 
iofl, in a gruff whisper, to Brandon : — 

** If you don*t like to shoot the young 'an," 
he said, " there can be no harm in my shoot- 
ing the old fellow ! Besides, we want powder 
and shot, and his musket would be no bad 
grab!" 

To this Brandon made no reply ! — ^he was a 
prey to the most painful and conflicting sen- 
aations. On the orie hand, his passion for the 
girl had so far touched that part of his better 
nature which was within him, as to cause him 
to recoil from murdering, in cold blood, even 
h&t favored lover ! And, on the other hand, 
he was stimulated by jealousy, by anger, and 
by the desire of revenge for the injury which 
the officer had done him in forestalling him in 
the girl's affections, to take the life of the hated 
rival who was in his pQwer. Absorbed by these 
thoughts, he either did not hear, or did not 
allow himself to be disturbed by his companion's 
suggestion, but continued plunged in inuody 
eontemplation. 

Grough, taking his silence for consent, moved 
quickly off, determined that the night should 
not pass away, as he mentally affirmed, ** with- 
out some pleasure ;" so he resolved to shoot the 
corporal. 

On such amiable thoughts intent, he edged 
away a little to the right, in order that he might 
take the poor soldier sideways, which Would 
obviate the inconvenience of the glare of the 
fire, and. allow him to take a better aim. He 
stationed himself, accordingly, in a convenient 
position, and, resting on one knee, was about to 
have a deliberate shot, when a slight air, which 
caused the embers of the fire to sparkle more 
brilliantly, conveyed to his senses the smell of 
roasted meat ! 

Now Mr. Grough was, as he expressed it, 
more 'than usually "peckish,** having not only 
walked very far, but fasted very long ; and the 
appetizing odor of the kangaroo's leg, which 
had begun to burn a little, altogether overcame 
his animal sensibilities ! His bowels yearned, 
and the water rose to his mouth ! For a mo- 
ment he forgot his anticipated gratification of 
putting a ball through the corporal's head, in 
the present and more immediate temptation 
which irresistibly assailed him ! He even feared 
to disturb the sleeper, lest his waking should 
delay the promised feast. 

Taking advantage therefore of his early hab- 
its, and his ability in prigging, which even in 
his youth had conferred on him the title of a 
most accomplished thief, he bent his whole 
soul to the getting possession of the savory 
" grub.'* 

It was astonishing to see with what lightness 

and soilness the legs which supported that huge 

body could tread ! Nothing but long practice 

In stealing and in housebreaking, could have 

Miogbt the bulky brute to manage his steps so 



mmeingly ! And the feat, too, was so danng. 
To-subtract the delicious morsel from under the 
corporal's very nose ! There was fun in the 
exploit! What would be the old soldier's 
thoughts on waking 1 How piercing his disap- 
pointment ! What a glorious "dodge" to put on 
him ! Positively, it was better than putting him 
to death ! The Thief was in the pursuit of his 
Tocation, and he was happy 1 

He stretched out his hand for the venison, 
and clutched the protruding bone ; but it was 
almost red-hot, and he let it drop again. The 
noise, however, seemed to disturb the soldier. 
Grough was reaidy to shoot him dead if he awoke; 
but he only gave a loud snort, and slept on. 

On a sudden, a bright idea struck the tbi^ 
He spied the corporal's musket lying by his 
side, with the bayonet fixed — a supplemental 
weapon with which his own piece was unsup- 
plied. It was also a better one than his own, 
and in cleaner condition, as he perceived at a 
glance. Dexterously removing the soldier's 
musket, he softly placed his own in its place, 
after removing the flint, which he deposited ia 
his pocket. 

The change, however, was not made so 
silently as to avoid disturbing the sleeping sen- 
tinel. The corporal suddenly opened his eyes, 
looked vacantly at the fire, placed his hand on 
the substituted musket, nodded his head — ^and 
slept again. 

Grough waited quietly behind bim tin his 
snores announced that the soldier was fast 
asleep. He then directed the bayoneted wea- 
pon to the leg of the kangaroo, and carefully 
inserting its point into the fleshy part of the 
thigh, bore it triumphantly aloft, and marched 
away to rejoin his comrade. 

In a few words he communicated to Brandon 
the exploit which he had achieved, and, as he 
eagerly devoured the venison, offered him the 
best portions. But Brandon refused to eat; 
and after his associate had satisfied his first 
hunger, he led the way back towards the cave 
in the hope of finding there, or on the way, 
some trace of the girl whom he had lost. 

In the mean time, the hours of the night wore 
away ; but it was not before the dawn that the 
corporal awoke from his weary slumbers. Sur- 
prised at the appearance of the morning light, 
the old soldier began to have some vague sus- 
picion, either that the sun had taken it into its 
head, in that strange country, to rise in the 
middle of the night, or that he, the corporal, had 
been asleep ! 

As the one case was hardly less unintelligible 
than the other — ^fo|? to sleep on his post was a 
breach of a sentitiiel^s duty which' it did not 
enter the worthy corporal's head that it was 
possible for him to be guilty of— -he set himself 
seriously about resolving the enigma. 

He remembered shutting his eyes to avoid 
the uneasy glare of the fire ; but he remembered 
nothing more. It must be, then, that he had 
forgotten to open them again ! Well, there 
was not much harm in that! That was not 
like going to sleep ! A man, as the corporal 
argued, might forget himself occasionally, and 
be forgiven ; but to sleep on his post — that was 
unpardonable ! The corporal was sure that he 
had not done that. 

Having come to this satisfactory conclusion. 
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and the more so as it happened that there was 
no one at hand to question its correctness, the 
corporal opened his eyes wider ; and then he 
remembered the kangaroo's leg, which he had 
set to roast previous to his oblivion : bat no leg 
was there! The corporal opened his eyes 
wider than ever at this extraordinary circum- 
stance, and immediately rose to investigate the 
affair. 

In rising, he mechanically lifted up his fire- 
lock ; for he followed the good old rule in a cam- 
paign, that «*your arms,'* as he said, **are 
always safest in your own hands.'' <* By the 
powers," he involuntarily exclaimed, ** I could 
have sworn that I fixed my bayonet last night ! 
and by all that's holy, it's not in the sheath ! 
And the firelock, too ! what has come to the 
hussy 1 And there's no flint in the hammer ! 
There must be Irish fairies here too ! This is 
not my firelock ! By the powers, it's like the 
child that was changed at nurse ! And I'm 
changed, too, perhaps, for anything I know ! 
But I haven't been asleep — ^that I'll swear to !" 

*' Corporal," called out the ensign from the 
bosh hut, in a faint tone. 

"Here, your honor," said the corporal, 
promptly, not a little relieved to hear the en- 
sign's voice, for he began to think that he 
might be changed also. He was about to 
salute his reclining ofllcer with a " present ;" 
but a look at his musket put him so out of con- 
ceit with the tool, that he could not bring him- 
self to perform the evolution with ** such a 
thing." He contented himself, therefore, with 
the minor military obeisance of bringing his 
open hand, as he expected, to the peak of his 
cap. But here again he was balked ; for his 
cap, at that moment, was performing*the office 
of a water-jug on the grass. The ensign did 
not observe his confusion, but in weak accents 
expressed his desire to move forward without 
delay in search of Miss Horton. 

" Lend me your hand," he said, *' and I will 
get up from this bed. I am afraid, corporal, you 
have had a weary night of it, while I have been 
deeping." 

The corporal said nothing ; but handling his 
officer as tenderly as if he had been a child, he 
raised him from his mimosa bed ; but Trevor 
oould not stand. 

The corporal shook his head. 

'* It will never do, your honor, to be march- 
ing if you can't stand. Better be still a bit, 
and see what the sun will do for you when he 
eomes out warm." 

" These spear wounds," said Trevor, " are 
very stiff and painful. Do you know if the 
natives poison their spears 1" 

** I never heard so, your honor ; but these 
are nasty wounds. You see, sir, the spear 
doesn't go in smooth and clear like the point of 
a bayonet — though a bayonet wound is ugly 
enough ; but the ends of them being of charred 
wood, and bluntish, they make a greater rend ; 
it's curious, though, that they don't bleed so 
much as bayonet wounds ; but they are apt to 
fester, I have heard say, and become very un- 
pleasant to a gentleman that isn't used to being 
wounded. If we could contrive to make some 
water hot, and bathe them, it Would do them 
good, and take some of the smart off. And 
now I think of it, I know a way that a Spanish 



fKar contrived to make water hot withoat a pot 
to boil it in : I'll do it for yoar honor in a 
minute." 

So saying, the corporal helped his officer to 
lie gently down again on his bush bed; and 
having recoarse to his cap, from which almost 
all the water had oozed away during the night, 
he made haste to the neighboring stream to re- 
fill it ; and when he got there be remembered 
the remainder of the kangaroo which he had 
shot the evening before, and which he had left 
the other side of the stream. 

He found it just as he had left it, and with no 
slight joy did he amputate the other leg; taking 
care, after the amputation, to throw the re- 
mainder, consisting of the fore-quarters of the 
animal, over the branch of an adjacent tree. 
Thus laden, he returned to the fire ; and first 
setting some meat to cook on the embers, he 
busied himself in preparing a warm embroca- 
tion for the ensign. • 

To effect this, he provided himself with his 
oflScer's handkerchief, and then taking the hot 
stones, on which he had set the vanished kan- 
garoo's leg of the night before, he blew the 
ashes from them, and dropped a couple of them 
into his capful of water. The stones hissed, 
and the water simmered, and presently became 
hot ; and the worthy feUow then performed the 
office of a hospital-nurse, and tenderlv fomented 
his officer's wounds with the warmed water. 

The application of this simple remedy af- 
forded Trevor so much relief, that he expressed 
his satisfaction, and his admiration also of the 
corporal's ingenuity, in the most glowing terms; 
and the strength of his offioer*s grateful expres* 
sions gave the corporal courage to relate his 
misadventure of the night. 

** This is very strange !" repeated the ensign. 
" Your firelock has actually been changed with- 
out your being aware of it !" 

'* Not exactly so, your honor, for I was aware 
of the change directly I missed the bayonet, 
and saw the rusty thing that somebody put in 
the place of it. But who can it be, your honor? 
— not the natives t They, never would have 
the gumption to do such a trick as that !" 

'* It must be the bushranger's work," replied 
Trevor ; ** and he has done it, I have no doubt, 
to show at onco his cleverness and his daring. 
But why he spared our lives when we were 
sleeping — " 

** I wasn't sleeping," interrupted the corporal, 
deprecatingly ; *• the fire blinded my eyes so, 
that I closed them only for a moment; and 
when I opened them again, the thing was 
done !" 

"Why he spared our lives," repeated the 
ensign, without taking notice of the corporal's 
explanation, " is a mystery to me !" 

"Why, ypur honor," replied the corporal,. 
" the devil is never so black as he is painted ; 
and these convicts, bad as they are, are not so 
bad as some people say. They don't want to 
kill, your honor, for killing's sake. Let them 
alone, and they'll leave you alone— except when 
they want to rob you, or that, and then, in 
course, they must stand the scrimmage as wdl 
as they can." 

" There is something about this Mark Bran* 
don," resumed Trevor, meditating, ''that is 
very remarkable." 
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Hq u Uie meat raflnarkftUe big rsseal,'* re- 
plied the corporal, ^ in all the colony ! Thalia 
what he is. But he was a gentleman odcci 
people aay, and if any one ever had the gift 
of the gab, they aay it is he ; and he is an un- 
eommoa fiiTorite, by all accounta, among the 
women. ** 

** Indeed !*' aaid Treror ; " and he has been a 
fentlebaB, has he? Corporal, we must loae 
Bo time iai looking for that poor girl ! There 
oertainly ia aomething extraordinary about that 
bushranger ! I have aeen him only once — when 
we were fighting the natives ; but it stroek me 
that I had aeea thai fiice before. It waa a 
oooRtenanee that seemed to have haunted me 
m my dreama. We must march, corporal, we 
■luet mareh I'' 

But poor Trevor waa ao weak, that whea he 
attempted to rise, he fell down again on hia 
couch. The corporal pitied his young offienr 
most sincerely. He "rummaged his head" 
erery way, to contrive acme means of remedy- 
ing this new dilBcnlty. But as there were 
neither wild n<Hr tame horses to be had in those 
desolate regiona, the poor fellow was at his 
Wit*s ehd to know what to do. For here was 
hia officer wounded and unable to walk, and 
there was neither hospital staff nor commis- 
aariat to help them f And as to Ibraging-^what 
was the use of foraging where there was no 
farm, or houae, or cottage to forage on 1 

At laat it occurred to him that, as his officer 
waa wei^,- the beat thiim^ was to nourish him ; 
and as he had often heard Uie succulent virtues 
of kangaroo-tafl aoup extolled as the most 
nourishing thing in ni^ure, he determined to 
try the efficacy of it in the present case. For- 
tunately he had secured the enormous tail of 
the late kangaroo, and he immediately proceed- 
ed to cook it in the best manner that he could ; 
and as he could not make soup of it in his cap, 
he essayed that which appeared to him the next 
best way of tranalerring its virtuea to the person 
of hia officer, by broiling it most delicately oa 
the embers. 

The result of his experiment hi the culinary 
pharmacopoeia,, hpwever, waa not such as to 
answer his expectations. Trevor had no appe- 
tite, and could not partake of the Australian 
luxury. He began to be hot and feverish ; and 
the corporal beheld with alarm the beginning 
of a disorder, which, from his experience in 
wounds, he was aware was the forerunner of 
danger. 

In spite of all the corporal's assiduities, Tre- 
vor's fever increaaed ; and the poor corporal, 
almost abandoning all hope, in their distress 
and descrfation, wouM sooner have encountered 
a whole regiment witii bayonets fixed, than 
such an enemy as fever with no doctor to com- 
bat the insidious foe. — la addition to this, they 
were in hourly apprehension of being attacked 
by the natives. 

In this wretched state, while the corporal al- 
most abandoned himself to despair, the unhap- 
py Trevor, in the intervale of his delirium offe- 
rer, was a prey to the £ur greater torture of the 
thought of Helen in the power of the buahnm- 
gers or the natives, while he was lying helpless 
on that which it seemed to him was the bed of 
death! 



CHAPTSR XXXIX. 

TBS PBOCLAMATIOW. 

Tbi basbfaager traveled during Ihe whole 
of the night with almost unabated speed tow- 
ards the bay, on the Buyrgin of whii^ the cave 
was situate, where he b^ed to learn tidings ef 
Helen. Sturdy aa his companion wna, he more 
than once hinted to Brandon the expedieney <U 
a halt ; for notwithstanding tte frequent attacks 
which he< mado on ttie teg of the kangaroo^ 
which he had suspended from hw neck like a 
guitar; ao as to be handy to hio jaws, be began 
to sink under the OitifHe of long^^rotnioted ex- 
cision. 

As to Brandon, he ate nothing, and spohc 
little ; aemrceiy replying to the qoestieos and 
observationaofhis follower! but drinking oo- 
piousfy at every brook and spring that he pnaaed 
by; for that fever of the soul had ahKadjr 
aeized him which censnmee ita vi^im. tak» 
living fire ! 

Stopping only to allow hio companion the 
rest needful for his farther progress^ Brandon 
pursued his way, hoping every moaaent Hint he 
should light on some indication of Helen's 
track, and earnestly wishing that she naif^ 
adopt the same expedient in her present flight 
as she had practised when she had been forced 
to travel with himself. B«it he cookl see no 
trace of her steps ; and aHhoagh he was some- 
times tempted to diverge from the direct course. 
in the hope that she might have chosen some 
tempting but delusive opening between the 
hills in her progress homewards^ his researches 
ended only in disappointment, and uaeleasly 
consumed hie time and strength. 

The delay which these failures caused only 
added to his gloomy anger, and augmented hfo 
eagerness to arrive at the |Hace of his destina* 
tion. At last he reached the vicinity of the 
bay ; and then some caution became necessary 
lest he should fall into the hands of the emissa- 
ries of the government. 

Using great circumspection in his approach 
to the cave, keeping a good lookout on all 
sides, and carefully examining the ground for 
foot-marks, he drew near to the spot. As soon 
as he had a clear view of the bay, he looked 
about for the vessel ; but the brig waa 
gone. 

He then remained for some houzs, watching 
the parts in the vicinity of the cave ; but he 
couM see no sign of danger. Accustomed, 
however, to make use of all sorts of strata- 
gems, in order to delude hia enemies, he was 
distrustful of the quiet and oabn which seemed 
to prevail in a place where recently all was life 
and commotion. 

In this mood he approached the front of the 
cave ; but still he saw no aign of its being oc- 
cupied. But on one side of the entrance, at 
its mouth, he saw a piece of paper attached in 
a recess sheltered from wet. Grough saw it 
also ; and at the sight they stopped and looked 
at each other. 

** Let us go on," at last said Brandon, " death 
is better than this auq)ense." 

" Come OB," respiHided Grough ; ** hfe is not 
worth having withont liquor, het us try onr 
ptent." 

Th^ approached the mouth of the cnvn 
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where tbe pa^er wee affiled ; eed bothread et 
tlie aame tuoe, its significant heading >-* 

♦* A PROCI.A1IATI0K.'* 

«*Let us first search the cave," said Brandon, 
*' we shall have time enough to read that gam- 
moning paper afterwards.'* His eye, however, 
bad rapidly caught part of its contents, and he 
I^U a queer sort of uneasiness about it. 

They searched the cave, but they found no 
(rign of inhabitants. 

** There is no one here,^* said Grough, chuck- 
ling. 

** So it seems," said Brandon, despondingly. 

*< What does the paper say V* aslced Grough. 

** Just what they all say — a bribe for treach- 
ery." 

^A bribe !^ exclaimed Grough. " I suppose 
you mean a reward. Much good may it do 
them — the tyrants ! as if one man in the bush 
would betray another ! But how much is it 1" 

The qualification which the words '<how 
much is iti" implied of the nature of Mr. 
Groagh*s virtuous resolve not to be tempted 
by the proclamation of the government, grated 
on Brandon's ears disagreeably. 

"You had better read it," he said, *<and 
see." 

Grough spelled it out, not without diflScuIty, 
eommenting on the manifesto as he went on : 

*' ' ▲ PROCLAMATION. 

** * Whereas one Mark Brandon, a prisoner 
of the Crown, has made his escape from Hobart 
Town, and has committed a piracy on tbe high 
seas, besides being guilty of various other high 

crimes and misdemeanors 

(I say, Mark, they lay it on thick.) 

. . < Crimes and misdemeanors ; and is 
charged also with having forcibly abducted a 
young lady of the name of Helen Horton, 
lately arrived in the colony ; and is suspected 
idso of the murder of, or of some other foul 
dealing with, George Trevor, an ensign in his 
majesty's service. . . . 

** (That's the young chap, I suppose, that 
tbe natives speared. — Well, they are wrong 
there, at any rate.-— But those beaks and con- 
stables will swear through a brick wall to any 
lie that suits them against a poor prisoner.) 

"....• Majesty's service ; — ^This is to give 
notice that a reward of five hundred dollars. . . . 

<* (Five hundred dollars I I say, Mark, five 
hundred dollars !) 

"....* Five hundred dollars will be given to 
any one who shall aflTord such information as 
may be the means of apprehending the said 
Mark Brandon 

'* (Mark, you're worth five hundred dollars ! 
That's something!) 

" * Tbe said Mark Brandon ; together 

with a free pardon. . . . 

*' (A free pardon ! I say, Mark, do you see 
that 1 A free pardon ! — It's a dead set against 
you, Mark ! — ^But do they think that any one 
would be such a blackguard as to inform against 
you 1 They don't know us, Mark !-^Five hun- 
i|red dollars and a free pardon ! As if any- 
body would trust to their promises ! But there 
is something more !) 

*' * A free pardon, and a free passage to 

England. 

(By , Mark," exclaimed Grongfa again, 
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** the governor hys it on ftit ! Five hundred 
dollar»^-4i free pardon — and a free passage to 
Englanil That's tempting ! Isn't iti But I 
wottldnH trust tbe scoundrels ! It's only a 
trap !— Dent you think so, Mark ! And as u 
any one betraying you !. . . .)" 

" Read on," said Mark. 

'**And whereas a prisoner of the Crown, 
named James Swindell, and « prisoner of the 
Crown, named Roger Grough, are also missing, 
and are supposed to have joined the said Mark 
Brandon in the bush ; — ^This is to give notice, 
that^a revirard of one hundred dollars will be 
given for the apprehension of the said James 
Swindell, and of the said Roger Grough, or for 
such information as may lead to their coo vie- 
tion. ■* * Signed, &jc. d&c. 

" * Lieut. Oovsauoa.' 

" One hundred dollars for me i^ exdaimed 
Grough, after a slight pause, as he concluded 
aloud the perusal of the proclamation. "A 
hundred dollars forme ! Well — ^that's kind, isn't 
ttl And another hundred for hang-dog Jemmy ! 
Well, Jemmy's done for, so there's a hundred 
dollars lost for somebody. — But there's no free 
pardon for taking me ; — ^you're the great man, 
Mark. — This is what comes of being a nob ! — 
It would be worth somebody's while to take you, 
Mark, eh !— Wouldn't it t" 

** Yours, perhaps," replied Brandon, turning 
suddenly round, and confronting his associate 
with an eye and a look which few could stand 
under without quailing. — ** Yours, perhaps," 
repeated Brandon : — **but no ; — ^you woukl not 
betray me; — I have no fear of that First, 
because you are not such a rascal as to do it ; 
and secondly, because you would certainly be 
hanged, my hearty, for the murder of the old 
vraman and the child at Sandy Bay before you 
started.— No, my boy ; you and I must escape 
or swing together." 

•* To be sure, Mark ; to be sure : — ^you and I, 
as you say, must get away or be strung up to- 
gether. Not that there was any harm in kill- 
ing the old woman— they would never hang a 
man for that ! — and the child would shriek out ! 
But how shall we get a boat or a vessel 1 We 
shan't have such another chance as we bad 
with that brig in a hurry !" 

** We must trust to our luck, man. I^icave 
me to find the way to do it. But we must not 
hang about here ; there may be spies where we 
least think of. We must get away into the in- 
terior, where they can't follow us, or can't find 
us if they do." 

"Wherever you go, Mark, I'm the man to 
stick to you ! And now for the stuff! liOt us 
see if the plant is all right.^' 

To his infinite satisfaction, Grough found his 
beloved rum safe and untouched. He immedi- 
ately proceeded to disinter it, taking several 
hearty pulls at the liquor by the way ; and so 
afraid was he of losing sight of it again, that he 
determined to load himself with as much as he 
could carry. As most of it was contained in 
one-gallon stone bottles, which had been done 
for convenience' sake on board-ship, and to 
guard against the danger of drawing off spirit 
from the cask by candle-light in the hold ; al- 
though the weight was heavy, it was so divided 
as to enable the freebooter to dispose of much 
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of it aliout bis person. He did not neglect to 
cany away also as large a supply as he could 
bear of ship's biscuit, and of tea and sugar. He 
took care to provide himself also with a large 
tin pannikin, and a small tea-kettle, which was 
among the stores which the marauders had 
stowed away previous to their first departure 
from the cave. 

He also visited the spot where he had buried 
his share of the dollars despoiled from the 
major ; and after a litUe hesitation, caused by 
his desire to have them on the one hand, and 
the inconvenience of their weight on the other, 
he took them out of the hole, and deposited 
them in a canvass bag, which he suspended 
from his shoulders. Thus freighted, like a huge 
Dutch trader, had it not been for his vast bulk 
and prodigious strength, he would have been 
unable to stand under the weight of such 
a cargo; and, as it was, he found his mo- 
tions seriously impeded by his cumbrous load. 
But his covetousness was stronger than his lazi- 
ness. 

Mark Brandon, while his companion was thus 
busily employed, and gloating over his dollars 
and his rum, removed his own share of the 
money, and quietly made his way to the hollow 
tree where he had secretly deposited the gold, 
which he had previousily contrived to abstract 
from the participation of his comrades. Hav- 
ing made sure that Grough was entirely and in- 
tensely occupied with his stone bottle, he threw 
some handfuls of earth and stones into the hol- 
low trunk, to disperse any opossums which 
might have made it their abode ; then, hiding 
his fowling-piece under a neighboring rock 
which shelved outwards, he nimbly climbed 
the tree, and dropped down within the ample 
cavity. 

As soon as his feet touched the bottom, he 
became aware, by the jingling of the coin, that 
his treasure was safe. He found it rather diffi- 
cult to get out again ; but, by applying his two 
hands to the sides of the opening above, which 
he could only just reach, by a vigorous effort he 
raised himself up, and descended the trunk. 

Satisfied by this inspection, that it was a safe 
place for ** a plant,'* he dropped into it the large 
bag of dollars which he had removed from the 
hole in the ground. This he did in order to 
hide the money from his companion, fearing 
that his avarice might be too powerfully stimu- 
lated by a knowledge of such an amount of dol- 
lars at his command, and which would furro ao 
pleasing an addition to a "free pardon'* and 
** a passage to England.'* 

For he had already begun to be suspicious of 
the rascal with whom he was temporarily asso- 
ciated ; and he bore in mind the accent and the 
manner of his " friend,** as he read and dwelt 
on the tempting ofier of reward promised by the 
government for Brandon*s capture. He imme- 
diately rejoihed him, however, with a counte- 
nance entirely divested of all appearance of dis- 
trust ; and he took advantage of his comrade's 
occupation, to revolve in his mind the expedi- 
ency of shooting him through the head on the 
spot, and of thereby removing all danger of 
betrayal from that quarter. 

But on further thought, he considered that 
the brute would be useful to him, as the lost 
Mr. Silliman had been, in canying the load of 



spirit and other articles of comfort, with which 
he was doing him — ^Mark Brandon — the favoi 
to load himself. He resolved, therefore, to abide 
with him until the fellow had served his pur- 
pose ; the more particularly as he would be a 
useful auxiliary in the event of being attacked 
by the natives. He had no doubt, that, after be 
had decided upon his place of refuge — and had 
possession of the girl, perhaps — ^he should easily 
be able to dispose of his thick-headed associate 
when expedient ; and in the mean time, that 
he could make use of him ; — reserving to him- 
self the right, however, of instantly dispatdUng 
him, should he discover any strong symptoms 
of treachery, which, he relied, the animal was 
too stupid entirely to conceal. 

Having come to this cool determination, he 
accepted his friend's offer to partake of about a 
pint of rum ; and grasping his comrade's hand 
with an expression of most hearty good-will 
and confidence, they both swore over the liquor 
an eternal attachment — Brandon having already 
resolved to slaughter the huge oaf to whom he 
was vowing friendship, whenever the fit occa- 
sion should arrive ; and Grough having deter- 
mined in his own mind to deliver up his chum 
to the gallows, and claim the reward, on the 
first convenient opportunity. 

These two worthies, having thus transacted 
the business which they had to do in ^at part 
of the country, and Brandon having made a 
last search for Helen, departed lovingly to- 
gether, with lies on their lips and treachery in 
their hearts, in the direction which Brandon 
had planned, towards the western coast ; for 
although there was very little chance of a ves- 
sel or a boat nearing that side of the island, he 
was not without a hope, which he could not 
avoid cherishing, of meeting, by some Incky 
accident, with the beautiful girl whom he had 
lost, and for whose possession he longed with 
all the ardor of his sanguine and impassioned 
nature. 

The social community of the outlaws, how- 
ever, was presently interrupted by other alarms, 
which, while they stimulated the inclination of 
Grough to betray his companion, were the 
means of aggravating the suspicions of Bran- 
don, who redoubled his precautions to guard 
against surprise and treachery. 



CHAPTER XL. 

SUSPICION AND DISTRUST BREED WltA.lL AMD 
TREACHERY. 

They had not proceeded far before they came 
to a huge blue gum-tree, on which was fasten- 
ed, by a wooden pin, another copy of the proc- 
lamation which the bushranger and his com- 
panion had seen at the entrance of the cave. 
Grough read it over again, and seemed to dweil 
meditatively on the reward of "dollars** and 
'* pardon.'* Brandon marked his fellow's look, 
but said nothing. 

The sight of this second handbiU, however, 
made Brandon for the moment more suspicious 
of other enemies than of his companion, and be 
looked about uneasily. 

**The enemy seems to be on this track," 
he said ; " we must shift a little more to the 
ooaat." 
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Groagh was ratliejr inclined to proceed in a 
Aortherly direction towards the town ; but this 
manoeavre was gently opposed by Brandon. 
They continued their course to the coast, there- 
fore, for about half a mile, when, fastened on a 
peppermint-tree, they beheld another copy of 
the governor's proclamation. Grough cast his 
eyes round on all sides with an odd and doubt- 
ful expression ; Brandon looked to the primings 
of his fowling-piece, and kept to the right of 
Grough, so that his barrel, thrown over his 
left arm, might naturally point towards his 
companion. 

''Proclamations seem to grow in these parts," 
remarked Grough. 

" I don*t think this is the best way for us 
after all," said Brandon. ** They will be look- 
ing out for me near the coast." 

** And for me, too." 

''And for you, too," repeated Brandon, 
thoughtfully. 

Turning sharp round, he retraced his steps, 
with Grough by his side. He thought that his 
comrade seemed inclined to stick to him more 
than ever; but he was determined to follow 
out his own plan. 

He then made a start in the direction of the 
north-west, keeping clear, however, of his pre- 
vious route when he was accompanied by He- 
len, and having it in his mind either to climb 
the mountainous ridge to the right of the open- 
ing which he had passed before, or to try to go 
round it ; but, after about a quarter of a mile's 
walk, he encountered another ghost of the hate- 
ful proclamation ! 

" Another !" said Grough. 
• " They seem to be determined to hem us in 
with their bribes of dollars and pardons," said 
Brandon, eyeing his companion. 

" It's a great temptation to a prisoner," ob- 
served Grough, sentimentally ; " and they that 
did it know it. Not that I would be such a 
rascal as to betray a chum ! Sooner than turn 
nose, rd rather — I'd — rather — " 

" Rather what 1" said Brandon, drily. 

" Why, you don't suspect me, do you 1" 

" Not I : you know that your fate is bound 
up with mine, and that it is to your interest not 
to betray me." 

" I don't know that," replied Grough, a little 
doggedly. " It would be to my interest, per- 
haps, to get the dollars and the free pardon ; 
but may I be hanged like a dog, and sink into 
eternal flames, if I ever betray a friend !" 

" Now, then," said Brandon, " you have read 
the governor's proclamation ; wiU you stay be- 
hind and give information of me if you like, or 
will you go with me and take your chance of 
our seizing a boat together, and of escaping 
from the colony 1" 

" Which will I do 1 Do you think I would 
hesitate for a moment 1" replied Grough, who 
was puzzled to determine in his own mind 
which was the likeliest way of his being able 
to deliver up his friend to the authorities and 
of claiming the reward. "What will I dol" 
ue repeated, after having revolved the pros 
and con$ in his mind as well as the short time 
afforded to him for his decision would enable 
him, " why, Mow you, Mark, to the world's 
end, and stick to you, my boy, like a bar- 
jiade !" 



This friendly resolve he had come to from 
the calculation that, if he left Brandon, and 
sought to give information to the authorities 
of his comrade's whereabouts, he might pos- 
sibly be tried and hanged before the value of 
his information could be ascertained ; but if, on 
the contrary, he accompanied his friend, some 
opportunity would occur, as he flattered him- 
self that Brandon was quite unsuspicious of 
his intention, to enable him to fall suddenly on 
him, when he was asleep, perhaps, and bind 
him, and so deliver him aiive to the governor 
in camp. 

Brandon, on the other hand, had made up 
his-mind, before he asked the question, to shoot 
his comrade on the spot if he refused to accom- 
pany him, as he judged it would be dangerous 
to let him go ; but, as he wanted his services 
to carry various necessaries into the bush foi 
his convenience as well as safety, he let the 
huge oaf hug himself with the idea that he had 
the cleverness to deceive one who, by his art 
and daring, had acquired for himself, preemi- 
nently, the title of "The Bushranger;'^ and 
knowing well that nothing more effectually 
blinds a treacherous plotter of Groogh's de- 
scription than to suffer him to delude himselt 
with the idea that he is the deceiver, he allow- 
ed his companion to enjoy, undisturbed, his se- 
cret satisfaction at being able " to put such a 
dodge on Mark." 

With this thought he extended his hand to 
his comrade, and, wringing it strongly and with 
much apparent emotion, declared solemnly that 
" he would rather have such a man as he was 
to stand by him than a dozen cowardly and 
treacherous rascals whom an honest man could 
place no reliance on !" 

Grough expressed, in his rough way, his 
utmost satisfaction at this exhibition of the 
warmth of his comrade's attachment, and 
swore a prodigious oath to signify that he 
would be true to him to the last. JEIe walked 
on by his side, therefore, full of glee, for he 
considered the dollars and the free pardon as 
his own already, while Brandon made up his 
mind, definitively, to blow his friend's brains 
out the moment they arrived at their place o^ 
destination. 

In this amiable disposition of mind towards 
each other the two proceeded on their way, 
keeping to the right of their former route, for 
Brandon still cherished the hope that he migfal 
possibly fall in with Helen by the way, for i 
was clear that she had not reached the cave, 
and the probability was that she was lost in 
the bush; or, possibly, she might have been 
taken away by the natives, though that was not 
likely. There was reason to conclude, how* 
ever, that she had not been killed in the fight,, 
for in that case her body would have been 
found. Perplexed and irritated by Uiese con- 
flicting surmises, he determined to visit the 
scene of the fight again, and search narrowly 
for her remains, and, if necessary, communicate 
with the wounded officer, if he still remained 
there. 

As to the risk of being taken he did not care' 
much for that, as he considered that he was 
more than a match for the two soldiers in the 
bush, and that, if it came to the worst, it would 
only be making a fight of it. To this stem 
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iKnreTer, he woald not htre been inclined, for 
kie maxim was ** neyer to give away a chance," 
had he iiol been incited by his burning passion 
for the girl for whose reposses^on he would 
have incurred almost anj dangM". 

With this resolTe he proceeded rapidly on ; 
bat bis con^Mution was so loaded with his va- 
iloas assortment of nseAil and necessary ar- 
ticles for the httsh, that, soon after nightfidl, he 
expressed his utter inalklity to proceed a single 
step farthM* ; and« as they found themselres in 
the vicinity of a little streamlet, they arranged 
themselves for the night. Grough disencum- 
bered himself of his foad, and, with an a^c- 
tionate earnestness, which manifested itself by 
many endearing expressions, he embraced a. 
bottle of the rum which formed a considerable 

Sirt of the bulk of his provisions. Hasten- 
g to extract the coric, he applied it to his 
mouth, and indulged in a prodigious gulp of the 
liquor. 

** You seem to enjoy it," observed Mark. 

** If one could only get as much rum every 
Aty as a man could drink,*' replied the other, 
" I wouldn't mind whether I was prisoner or 
free ! Rum's the etntf for me !" 

" And how much have you left for mel*' 

*<How much! why, this bottle holds two 
quarts. Drink, Mark — drink. There isn't 
such stuff* in the colony ! It's downright beau* 
tiful ! m fill my skin with it this blessed night, 
and then I shall have the less to carry to-mor- 
row ! This night Tli be jolly drank U I never 
am again ! With a pipe of baccy in your 
month, and a bottle of rum by your side, what 
does a man want more ! Eh, Mark 1 Here, 
man, take the bottle." 

Brandon took the bottle, and then selecting 
the pannikin, in the dusk, from the heap of ar- 
ticles on the ground, he fetched in it some 
water from the stream, to which he added a 
small quantity of the spirit, which he drank 
leisurely. 

Grough observed this moderation with ex* 
treme surprise ! That any one should refrain 
ttom taking his fill of rum when he had the op- 
portunity was a prodigy that surpassed his 
comprehension I There must be a reason for 
it, he thought sagely to himself. Why should 
Mark not drink 1 Was he afraid of getting 

drunk t By » that was it ! More fool he ! 

Then he, Grough, could drink Mark's share and 
his own too 1 Capital ! 

With this he was about to put his beloved 
bottle to his mouth again ; when, suddenly, a 
thodgfat struck hin^— a most awkward thought ! 
Perhaps Brandon was mediuting to do the 
Same thing to him which he was meditating to 
do to Brandon ! To fall upon him, and secure 
him, and deliver him up to the government for 
the sake of the reward ! That was the reason 
why Mark would not drink ! He, Mark, want- 
ed him, Grough, to drink, and get drunk, so as 
to be able to master him easily !— What a ras- 
eal !— But here was a particuheirly disagreeable 
ta. ! — ^If he didn't drink, what was the use of the 
rum which he had carried all that way 1 And 
*if he did, and got drui^, he should be entirely 
helpless, and at the mercy of Brandon, to do 
with him as he pleased ! 

The shock of fliis crael dilemma was most 
I Heheld the mm in hia hand which he 



dared not drink ! lifo hnd lost ils sail snd its 
savor! Baebranging bed leet Us relieh!-- 
What was to be dene 1-^The only thing was to 
wait till Mark fdl asleep, and then to fall on 
him. To this end he resolved to keep h» eyes 
open diligently, thongh fatigue and travel had 
wearied bis faculties sorely. 

<' You don't drink," said Brandon, as Grough 
placed the bottle on the gronnd, with hn hand 
still on it, and with a eoomenaoce ^ich, 
even in the gloom, Mark observed, was ludi- 
crously sorrowful. 

** Better not drink it all up at once; yon 
know we shall want it in the bosh." 

** You have cbsinged your mind rather sud- 
denly," replied Brandon, ^ I thought you were 
determined to take yomr i&l this time ?** 

** Better keep it for times when we shaO 
want it ; the best thing we can do is to go to 
sleep, so as to be fresh for to-morrow. I sup- 
pose,. Mark, you feel sleepy as I «n," said 
Grough ; wishing by thisconmderate suggestion 
to put it into his friend's head %o tose no time 
about it. 

" I am very tired and very eteepy,** replied 
Mark ; ** and I feel that I shall be off* in a few 
minutes." 

** So shaU I," replied Greusfa, making an effort 
to keep his eyes open. *' We will both of us 
go to sleep," he eontinned aloud, and then say- 
ing to himself, «< If I do, Vm d ." 

"You will be a clever fofiowt" thought 
Mark, on hie side, ** if you catch me asleep ! 
Depend on it, my fine fellow, that Mark is 
always wide awake !" 

" I shall be asleep in a minute, Mark." 

<* And so shall I." * 

Presently Mark breathed heavily. 

"I wonder if he is shamming!" thought 
Grough. ** But I am up to that dodge, too 1" 
Accordingly he performed a deep and regular 
snore. 

** That rascal is not asleep," said Brandon, 
to himself ; ** he is feigning for some purpose ! 
Does he think to come over me that way ! the 
thrice long-eared ass! Does he think that 
Mark Brandon is to be taken in by his contri- 
vances ! Shall I shoot him now 1 No : I 
want him to carry his load for me, and to assist 
in beating off' the natives, for it is more than 
probable that we shall meet with them before 
long in this direction, and for his own sake he 
will not fail me then. Besides, it will be better 
to appear to the young officer as two to two, 
should it be necessary for me to communicate 
with him. No, I will not shoot him yet. I 
will make use of him, and then punish him for 
his meditated treachery. But, positively, I 
think the brute sleeps." 

Mark spoke to him in a low tone, to which 
Grough made no answer ; he then approached 
him cautiously, and satisfied himself that it was 
no sham ; for in fact, the first co^ous draught 
of rum which the creature had imbibed was 
sufficient to dispose him, wearied as he was, 
irresistibly to sleep. 

The bushranger, now stepping wRh the ut- 
most caution, withdrew silently fbom the spot, 
and continued his course till he arrived at a 
thicket about a quarts of a mile distant Irom 
the place where he had left his companion, and 
burying himself among the densest of the 
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buanes, be endeavored to compose himself to 
Bleep. But the thought of his precarious poai^ 
tion; the ill-concealed design of his compan- 
ion ; and the gnawing fury of his disanpoint- 
ment at the loss of the girl on whom be had 
set his whole soul, for a long time kept him 
awake. But at last he was able to procure a 
few minutes of fitful slumber. 

His fears, however, haunted him in his 
dreams ; and he awoke with tlie sensation of 
being suddenly grasped by a powerful hand on 
his collar ! It was only his neck-handkerchief, 
which, in the uneasy position in which he lay,, 
had become tightened round his neck. 

He found it impossible, however, to sleep 
again. He made his way back, therefore, to 
his companion! whom he found still snoring. 
He sat by his side for more than two hours, 
cold and cheerless, for he feared to light a fire 
lest some enemy on the lookout should discover 
him by its light. At last the dawn of day 
came ; and then, thinking that his companion 
had slept long enough, and being anxious to 
get towards the sugar-loaf hill, he awoke him, 
by putting his hand to his shoulder. 

••Hands off!" cried Groogh. "D — - me ! 
you shan't take me alive ! What ! Mark ! is it 

you ? By ! I thought it was some of the 

constables that had got hold of me ! By ! 

and havenH you been asleep 1" 

" I could not sleep ; so I have been watching 
for both of us." 

"Tou haven't been asleep! and I have!" 
said Grough, rubbing his eyes, and endeavoring 
to reconcile tbe fact of Mark's forbearance with 
his own previous suspicions ; ** well, there is 
something in this I can't make out I" 
*< What can't you make out 1" 
•'What can't I make out 1" replied Grough, 
a little confused ; •• why — I can't make out why 
it is that you don't sleep after you have been 
awake I don't know how many nights !" 

**It is well," replied Mark, quietly, «*that 
one of us can keep awake ; for if we were both 
to fall asleep together, we might be surprised 
and taken before we knew where we were— as 
yon might have been last night." 

Grough was considerably puzzled, and could 
not make out at all the reason why Mark had 
not seized on him when he was asleep and de- 
fenceless, as he certainly would have done to 
Mark. "Mark is up to some game," he 
thought ; •* but what is it 1" The uncertainty 
of Mark's object troubled tbe worthy Mr. Grough 
exceedingly; but disguising his thoughts as 
well as he could, he proceeded to load himseU' 
with his goods and chattels, taking, on this oc- 
casion, only a very moderate sip of rum, in 
which he was joined by Mark ; and postponing 
his breakfast until he should have tbe opportu- 
nity of bringing down a kangaroo, which he 
did not doubt of being able to effect shortly, 
as the fresh marks of their passage were visible 
in the grassy gorge which they were travers- 
ing. 

Leaving them to pursue their way, and to 
meditate on their mutally-resolved treachery 
towards each other, exemplifying the life of 
fear and distrust which criminals who take to 
the bush, sooner or later, invariably suffer, the 
oourse of this narative turns to the fate of Helen 
and her fellow-captive. 

O 



CHAPTER XLI. 

HELEN ▲ PRI80NBR WITH THK WATITES. 

At the time when the natives attacked ih« 
two bushrangers near the sugar-loaf hiU, Helen 
and the unfortunate Mr. Silliman had been made 
to lie down on the ground by Brandon while he 
stood behind the thicket towards which be had 
enticed his pursuers for the purpose of footing 
them securely^'as they advanced. 

It was from the accident of their reenmbeat 
position that tbe spears of the natives passed 
over their heads ; and it was owing to the 
same circumstance, perhaps, that the savages, 
seeing them down, forbore to wreak their fury 
on tbem. 

As the crowd of males pressed forward, driv* 
ing back the white peopte, the females loUowed, 
not less cruel than the first, perhaps, m their 
treatment of their enemies, but who, on this 
occasion, were struck with the appearance of 
Helen, whom they were not long in discovering 
to be of tbe same sex as themselves. 

At the same time they beheld the prostrate 
form of Jeremiah, and were surprised to observe 
that he had his hands tied behind his back ; and 
they immediately gaessed that so palpable an act 
of coercion bad b^n committed by his enemies. 
But seeing that he was secured from doing 
any injury, and that he was entirely at their 
mercy, with the caprice not inconsistent with 
their wild natures and with their sex, they post* 
poned putting him to death, with the intention 
of keeping him for the performance of certain 
ceremonies which, time out of mind, had been 
in usage with the originsd inhabitants of the 
country. 

After poking at him, therefore^ with their 
spears for a little while, to see, perhaps, how 
he would comfort himself under the infiicfeion ot 
that preliminary trid, they signified theij: desire 
that he shoukl stand op, which he did accord* 
ingly, endeavoring by all the signs and ges- 
tures which he could think of to excite the 
compassion of these black furies. 

At tbe same time others of the women a»* 
sisted Helen to rise from the ground, when 
they proceeded to examine her dress with 
great curiosity, and showed a strong disposition 
to possess themselves of it, a proceeding which, 
if they bad persisted in it, would rapidly have 
reduced the poor giii to the same primitive con- 
dition in that respect as themselves ; but as the 
fight raged hotly, and as the guns of the white 
men continued to send forth their thunder 
they were too much alarmed and hurried in 
their movements to carry their design into ex- 
ecution. 

Presently, also, the namber of killed and 
wounded of their countrymen became so numer* 
ous, some of the balls fired by Trevor and the 
corporal biuing one or two of the native women, 
whom they wounded slightly, that the alarm of 
tbe females was too great to allow them to re- 
main so close to the scene of action. They 
retired, therefore, to a little distance in the 
rear, compelling Helen to accompany them* 
and driving Jeremiah before them with the 
points of their spears, one or two of the younger 
girls not being able to restrain their laughter, 
notwithstandmg the seriousaess of the fight 
which was going on, at the curious grunaeea 
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exhibited by that unfortunate gentleman, as hd 
made little convulsive leaps in accordance with 
the application of the stimulating spears ad- 
ministered behind. Helen, however, did not 
lose her presence of mind, even in this nrgent 
timeofperiL 

At first she snccumbed to the natural terror 
of finding herself in the hands of savages ex- 
cited to fury by the fierceness of the fight ; but 
when she saw that the native women refrained 
from putting her to an immediate deatb, she 
gathered courage, and was inspired with the 
hope of being able to save herself, as Trevor 
and a supporter were at hand, combating for her 
rescue. No sooner, therefore, had their new 
captors stopped at the entrance of the forest, 
than she began to think of escaping. She 
oommunieated her intention to her compan- 
ion : — 

" Mr. Silliman, now is the time to mnke an 
attempt to join our firiends ; try to get your hands 
free ; these are only women who are around 
us. Come towards me, artd I will untie your 
arms." 

Jeremiah was still loaded with the variety of 
articles which the uncommiserating Groogh 
had packed. upon him, and which prevented 
bjm from exercising much activity in his mo- 
tions ; but he endeavored to comply with Hel- 
en's intimation by sidling towards her with a 
ahufiling step which the natives regarded with 
astonishment, not being able to make out whe- 
ther it was the performance of a sort of war- 
dance, or a natural mode of progression habit- 
ual with the white people. They suffered him, 
therefore, to place himself before Helen ; but 
they no sooner perceived the object for which 
the white man's movement had been effected, 
than they interfered promptly with spears and 
waddies, and while some thumped Jerry as well 
as they could get at him through his manifold 
encumbrances, others threatened Helen with 
the points of their spears. 

'< Wait,'' said Helen, " till I can find an op- 
portunity \o release you ; then cast aside your 
load, and snatch some of their own weapons 
from the women, and let us fight for our lives." 

" I will fight for you, miss," replied Jere- 
miah, *' till I die ! But what can we do against 
such a herd of black wretches t Those spears 
are uncommon sharp, although they are made 
only of wood ; they are indeed ! I have felt 
them !" 

*'* N^ver fear the wounds that a wooden spear 
can make," replied Helen ; " we must fight for 
our Uvea, and try to join those who have come 
to rescue us." 

" You see, miss, I can do nothing with my 
hands bound behind me this way ; and that 
ugly rascal has tied them so strong and so tight, 
that it is impossible for me to loose them my- 
self But never mind me, miss ; try to save 
yourself. They would not hurt you, perhaps. 
Suppose you ran off and kept round to the 
left, so as to avoid the natives and join your 
friends. Anything is better for you than to be 
killed and eaten by these savages, for they are 
all cannibals, I can tell by the looks of them ! 
One (dd woman," pointing with his head to a 
venerable lady of terrific aspect, who had 
been eyeing Jerry in a very affectionate man- 
Mer, "baa been looking at me in a very odd 



way ! We shall both of as be eaten, miss, if 
the savages get the better, that's certain.** 

While Jerry was speaking, two or three of 
the natives with faltering steps were seen com- 
ing over the narrow space of plain between the 
scrub and the wood, and at the sight of their 
wounded 6ountr3rmen, the women set up a wail 
of sorrow, and looked fiercely at their white 
prisoners, whom they were about to pot to 
death. But the old woman, whom Jerry had 
already remarked as regarding him with long- 
ing eyes, which he construed into an excessive 
desire to eat him, interposed, as it seemed, with 
authority, and prevented them. She said some- 
thing to her companioBS, and pointed to the spot 
where the sound of the guns and the shoots of 
the fighting natives were heard ; and the rest 
of the women submitted with deference to her 
command. 

She had greater difliculty in holding back the 
bleeding natives from taking their revenge oa 
the white people in their power ; and, althougb 
they were bleeding and faint from their wounds, 
they exhibited a ferocious determination, which 
made Helen turn pale and Jeremiah cry oat 
with fright. 

But the old woman stood before the prison- 
ers, and, with arms upraised, vociferated with 
an energy and a volubility which betokened that 
she was an adept in the management of that 
most fearfurof all weapons — a woman's tongue .' 
Besides, it appeared that she had some preten- 
sions to be obeyed, for the women listened to 
her ~with~deference, and made no attempt to 
support the assault of the wounded males. 

Whether their wounds, therefore, by produc- 
ing faintness and weakness, made the men less 
firm to their resolves, or that they were fairly 
mastered and borne back by the eloquence of 
the old woman, they desisted, for the present, 
at least, from their determination, and laid them- 
selves down on the ground ; while some of the 
native women, to whom they were attached bj 
particular nearness of kin or other ties, endea- 
vored to stop the bleeding of their wounds by 
such isimple means as their little knowledge 
suggested. 

But now the firing, which had been very 
sharp, ceased, and the whole body of natives 
fied through the covert towards the wood, bear- 
ing with them some of their wounded compan- 
ions. It was fortunate for Helen, at this mo- 
ment of their exasperation afler defeat, that she 
had been taken possession of by the females, at 
the head of whom was the old woman, who ex- 
tended her protection also to the white man ; 
but it was not less fortunate for Jeremiah that 
he had his hands still tied behind him ; for, in 
that condition, be presented no provocation to 
the men, who, seeing that he was incapable of 
defending himself, or of acting on the offensive 
towards themselves, hesitated to use their 
waddies on his skull — ^which was, besides, pro- 
tected by the load of goods which surmounted 
his head and shoulders. Without delaying to 
make inquiries, however, as to how the white 
man and woman got there, or why their lives 
had been spared by those who had them af 
their disposal, the black man, who acted as the 
chief of the party, gave the signal for immedi- 
ate retreat. 

Upon this, without noise, the whole of the 
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sable troop made their way rapidly throagh the 
forest, the men supporting such of the wound- 
ed as they could hastily convey with them, and 
the women leading the ran, with Helen and 
Jerry in the midst, whom they forced forward, 
notwithstanding their resistance and the urgent 
appeals which Helen despairingly made to be 
1^ behind. Seeing the diificuUy with which 
the white man walked with his hands tied behind 
him, one of the women released him from his 
bonds. 

Thus was Helen exposed to a new peril, the 
more to be dreaded as it was uncertain, and 
that she could expect no mercy from those who 
had so severely suffered from the thunder of the 
white people in the disastrous fight. Poor Jerry 
idready considered himself as roasted and 
eaten ; and the wretched Helen doubted whe- 
ther instant death would not be the mildest 
fate to which she could be condemned. In this 
way they trayeled without stopping for the re- 
mainder of the day. 

When the darkness of the night came on, al- 
though the moon afforded light enough to travel 
for those who were acquainted with the coun- 
try, the natives stopped. This halt Helen 
thought a fortunate circumstance, and she de- 
termined to take advantage of the opportunity, 
and endeavor to escape. 



CHAPTER XLH. 

A NATIVE BIVOUAO. 

The nalives had divided, before reaching 
their resting-place for the night, into two 
bodies ; one of them proceeding towards the 
north, and the other body, by whom Helen and 
Jeremiah were detained, continuing their course 
in a westerly direction. The latter party con* 
sisted of about twenty males and neariy the 
same number of females, but there were no 
children, which made Helen conjecture that 
they had not yet arrived at their place of ulti- 
mate destination. 

The spot which, they had fixed on for their 
enoampment was a deep dell, shut in by high 
hills on either side, partially covered with wod. 
There was a spring of water near the bottom, 
at which the natives drank copiously, and 
Helen and her fellow-prisoner, following their 
example, did the same, their captors not seem- 
ing to take much heed how they disposed of 
themselves. This apparent neglect seemed to 
favor Helen's project to escape. 

The men now busied themselves in erecting 
their breakwinds from the bark of the trees 
which were at band ; but they made them, as 
Helen remarked, of very scanty dimensions, 
and they were insecurely put together. The 
women set themselves about collecting dry 
wood for fires, of which they made eight or 
nine heaps opposite the breakwinds. Their 
next labor was to kindle a fire, for the two 
lighted sticks, always carried cross-ways by 
one of the party, had been extinguished in the 
eonfusion consequent on the fight, and it was 
necessary to raise a flame in the manner prac- 
tised by the natives on such occasions. 

Two or three of the party searched for a 
piece of dry wood suited to their purpose, which 
one of them soon found. This was placed on 



the ground and held firmly, white one or two 
more stood round ready to aliment the flame, 
when kindled, with dry leaves and bark, scraped 
into very thin shavings. 

In the mean time, another native had pre 
pared a pointed piece of wood, about ei^teen 
inches long, and an inch or an inch and a half in 
diameter. This piece of wqod he took care to 
select from a dead branch, choosing, in prefer- 
ence, a piece of the stringy bark tree. 

A hole was now indented in the first piece 
of wood with a hard stone, and the end of the 
second piece, previously pointed with a stone 
axe, inserted in it. One of the natives now 
took the piece of pointed wood between his 
hands, and, with a- rapid mot^ion, turned the 
point inserted in the cavity of the other piece 
of wood backwards and forwards, as if he was 
trying to bore a hole. This manosuvre he coin 
tinned for nearly a minute, and when bis hands 
began to get weary, another native relieved 
him, and then the second was relieved by a 
third, and so on, never allowing the friction of 
the two pieces of wood to cool down, till at last 
they elicited fire. 

As soon as this took place, the dry leaves 
and bark shavings were pressed around tAe 
point of contact, the natives assisting the 
nascent conflagration with their breath, lying 
down on their bellies to blow the fire into 
flame. 

By this ingenious process, in the course of 
about half an hour they procured a light, with 
which they ignited the dry heaps of wood pre- 
viously collected, and in a few minutes the 
dell was illuminated with the light of their 
numerous fires. 

While this was going forward, Helen thoo^t 
that, the whole of the party being so busily 
occupied, now was the time to escape. She 
commnnicated her intention in a few words to 
her companion, and directed him to ascend the 
steep hill on one side, while she did the same 
on the other, and to join her at the entrance of 
the glen, about half a mile distant. 

Jeremiah readily acquiesced, although he 
had little hope of escaping from so many 
enemies ; and they immediately began to carry 
their plan into effect. 

Helen sauntered leisurely up the hill on her 
side, while Jeremiah did the same on his, look* 
ing about them in the dusk as if they were 
examining objects here and there from curi- 
osity. In this way Jerry had nearly reached 
the appointed opening, when, on turning a 
bushy mimosa tree, he beheld, Hb his horroi; 
two great eyes, which, from the contrast with 
the black face, seemed to him pretematurally 
white, staring at him from the other side. 

He had sufi!cient presence of mind not to 
call out, but be endeavored to catch sight of 
Helen, which he presently did; and he ob- 
served, at the same time, that a dark form 
followed her, which was visible to him as he 
surveyed her progress sideways, but which 
to her, doubtless, had been concealed. He 
guessed at once that he had been dogged by a 
native, as he saw Helen was followed ; but as 
it was incumbent on him to endeavor to join 
her at all events, he stepped on boldly, taking 
no notice of the spy by whom he had himself 
been watohed. 
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" drarage," taid H«leii» ki a low voice, as 
Booa as aha became conscioos of his approach, 
** we may yet be saved !'* 

" You are followed by one of the natives," 
replied Jerry, in the same low tone, ** and so 
am I. We are discovered." 

« Could yoa not catch hold of the one behind 
jou and secure him 1" said Helen, with des- 
peration. 

'<It would be <bUy, miss; the two would 
only set up a howl which would bring down 
the whole gang on us. Bett^ go back aa we 
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eame 

**We cannot help iX,** said Helen, after a 
short pause ; ** but it is hard to surrender our- 
selves again to the mercy of the savages : but, 
as it must be so, our heat course is tc go quietly 
back again . . « ." 

**It would be better to go back together," in- 
terp^ed Jerry; " it will seem more naturd^-as 
if we had been looking for each other." 

*' Perhaps so ;— and it may remove any 
BQspioion that they may have of our medi- 
tating an escape^ so that we shall have the 
better chance another time. Come, we must 
return." 

They returned, therefore, together, the two 
natives foUowiag them closely, but without 
making any attempt at concealing themselves, 
as they had done previoualy. Jeremiah, wish- 
ing to take a survey of them, perceived, by the 
light of the moon, that one of them was a man, 
and that the other was the same M woman 
who had interfered In his behalf before. As 
he had no idea of her having any other design 
on him than to eat him, the present evidence 
of her inclination in keeping him so pertina- 
cioflsly in view^ aggravated his painfiU antici- 
pations. 

During their d^arture, the natives had suc- 
ceeded in catching some opossums, generally 
to be found in gneat abundance scampering 
about the trees on moonlight nights, and which 
were now scorching on the various ares. The 
women also contiibuted their store of gum, 
which they had been diligent in collecting 
during the march, and which they bad gathered 
from the acacia trees as they passed, bit by 
bit; each woman sticking the whole of her 
fragments together aa she proceeded, so as to 
make a round mass as b% as a cricket-baM, 
which she placed in a little net about as large 
aa« small landing-net, made from the flexible 
ibres of the stringy bark tree, and which she 
carried suspended round her neck. 

Of these balk of gtim, some big and some 
little, they produced nearly twenty, most of 
which they thi^w on the fires to simmer. The 
old lady who had taken Jerry under her par- 
ticular protection* brought {nrt of a singed 
possum and a email baM of hot gam to the 
prisoners, as they sat, side by side« on the 
grass. Helen received the edibles with signs 
of thanks ; bat the opossum had a disagreeme 
smell, and the gum was boiling hot, so that the 
delicacies remained untouched. 

Jeny now r«minded Helen that he had a 
titOTe of provisions more congenial to their 
tastes in the knapsack of the bushranger, be- 
sides a variety of articles which might be 
oseful in propitiating the natives. They die* 
euased, for some time, the propriety of opening 



their waras, not a IHtle aarpriaed tbat the 
savages had not already laid viotent bands an 
them ; bat there waa a reason for that, aa tbey 
discovered afterwarde. 

It waa agreed, however, that they should 
make use of the biaouit and the t6a and augar, 
of which Jerry was the bearer ; and he bma 
to unfasten the knapsack for that purpose. Sot 
he no aooner manifested his intentida ** to break 
bulk," as the nautical term is, than the same 
old woman came briskly up to them, for they 
were sitting by themselves-— in the caatre of 
the bladt groups, indeed, but uaraoleated by 
their mastem. The old woman seemed at first 
inclined to forbid the opening of the knapsack, 
but curiosity moat likely prevaMiog, ^le aolfeied 
the white man to proceed. 

Jerry, therefore, produced from the i«servoir 
some biscuit, and some tea, and white H»f* 
sugar. The old woman gaaed at theae arti<te 
very earnestly, but did not offer to tooeb 
them. 

He then unpacked from his stores two paooi- 
kioa, and a amail tin tea-kettle. These artidei, 
also, the old lady regarded with mnefa admin* 
tion, and she waited to see their uses. 

Jerry made signs to her to signify tbat be 
wanted the kettle filled with water. This ths 
woman readily comprehended, and she called 
out, in a loud voice, to the women who were 
grouped together at a fire behind those when 
the men were assembled. At the sound of her 
voice a tall female native immediately came 
forth, and stood before her. 

The old woman said something to her in a 
tone of command, which the other promptly 
(^yed; for, taking up the kettle, she pn»- 
oeeded to the spring and filled it with water, 
with which she returned, lifUng up her legs on 
high, and with a very grave aspect. 

This command, and the ready obedience 
which followed it, made Helen and Jeremiali 
surmise that the old lady was .some person 
possessing authority ; but what the nature of 
her rank or power was, they could not under- 
stand. 

Jerry now poured some of the. water fron 
the tea-kettle on the ground, an act which the 
old woman beheld with much surprise, as she 
could not comprehend the reason of his wasting 
water, which bad been fetched at the cost ot 
some trouble ; and when Jerry put into the re- 
maining water half a handful often, and plaoed 
the tea-kettle on the fire, the old woman's sur- 
prise increased ; for she expected, of course, 
that the strange thing, for of metal she had no 
idea, would be burnt. But when the kettle boil- 
ed, and ateam issued from the spout, the native 
could not restrain her astonishment, and she 
uttered a sound difficult to express in writing, 
but nearly resembling the neighing of a horse. 
This exfilamatioii quickly brought around her 
tlie whole body of the natives, both men and 
wamea, who gazed at the phenomenon of the 
boiling water, with the most lively expressions 
of wonder. 

Jerry now ofl^ered the canvass-bag containing 
the white sugar to Helen, together with a pan- 
nikin. Helen selected a sm^l lump, which she 
pot in her pannikin, aad Jerry ponred on it acme 
of the bmliog tea from the kettle. As the 
water was ejected from the spout, the crowd 
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shottted with adouratioii, but they did not fail 
to obaerTO that it waa cbanfed in color, a cir- 
cumstance which aeemed ta give riee to m«eh 
comment among them. Ooe of the aiea» who 
was standii^ close to tbem» seised the bag of 
sugar, which he was about to dispose of in some 
waj» when the old woman snatched it away 
from him^^ giving him at the same time a sonnd 
rating, in which she seemed to be a great profit 
cient, for the man hung down his bead, and slunk 
back behind the others. She then restored the 
bag to Jerry. 

Jerry wondered who this in^oftaet old lady 
could be, who seemed to exercise so powerful a 
control over the tribe ; and as he judged it was 
of importance to propitiate so deified a person- 
age, dthough she was as little enciHBbered with 
robes of royalty or any other robes as the rest 
of the black community, be took from the bag a 
tolerably big lump of sugar, and presented it to 
her with much ceremony. 

The old lady hesitated for a moment er two 
before she took it ; but when she had it in her 
hand she viewed it with much iidifierenee, mis- 
taking it for a piece of cbalk, of wbidi there is 
plenty to be found in some parts of the island. 
In order to satisfy herself on this point, she call- 
ed to her one of the men, who stooped down, 
and on whose back she attempt»i to make a 
white mark with the stuff. But as the sugar 
was hard and serrated, and as the oid woman's 
hand was vigorous, instead of producing the pig- 
mental effect which she expected, it only exco- 
riated the black mao*s back, who uttered a loud 
roar from the smart, which was greeted with 
the general merriment of his brethren. 

The old lady smelled at the white stuff, but 
that gave her no information. She then hand- 
ed it to the native who stood near her, and he 
smelled it, «nd handed it to the next, who pass- 
ed it on to the others, and so they all smelled it, 
but no one of them could make anything of it ; 
and the white stuff was veturaed to Jerry. 

Jerry then took another little bit, which he 
put into bis mouth and ate, making signs to the 
old woman to do the same, but she shook her 
head, and declined to make the experiment. 

While this examination of the lump of sugar 
was going on, Helen had been sipping her tea 
from the pannikin, and soaking her biscuit in 
the hot liquid, in which refection she was ac- 
companied by Jeremiah. As soon as he had 
finished his pannikin of drink, Jerry put into it 
the piece of sugar which had been submitted to 
the examination of the natives, and poured on it 
some of the boiling tea from the kettle He 
then handed it to the old woman. 

The old woman took it ; bnt as she took hold 
of it by the rim and not by the handle, she burnt 
her fingers, and let it faSl to the ground, the hot 
liquid scalding the legs of several besides her 
own, as it was scattered about. 

Jerry, however, peered her out another cup ; 
but as she would not take hold of it a second 
time, he placed it on the ground close by her 
side. She popped her finger into it, hot soon 
took it out again, uttering a cry of paia ! 

Then all the natives would pvt their fingers 
into it to try the experiment, those who tried 
it first urging on the others to try it slaO) and 
taunting the backward oneSi espeeially the 
«T<)men, for theic timidity ; moek in the same 



w^ as ehiidreB, who have expetieiieed an e^ 
trie shopk, endeavor to persoade others to fod 
the same sensation. 

When the nmth which ^e hot tea had given 
rise to had sufasided, the natives turned their 
attention to the biscnit which the white people 
were eating ; and Jerry ofibred some of it to 
the native who was^nearest to him. 

The native took it, and, as usual, first smelled 
it, and passed it round to the others, by all of 
whom it was smelled in turn ; but not one of 
them would taste it. They ezhibfted a strong 
desire, however, to examine the contents of 
Jerry's knapsack ; but this was anthoritatively 
refused by the dd lady, who rose from her sit- 
ting posture, and spcdra s<mie words to the as- 
sembled crowd, pointing to the west, which had 
an immediate effect upon them ; and they forth* 
with retired to their separate fires, crouching 
behind their breakwinds^ 

Helen and Jerry also, on their parts, seeing 
that there was no present harm intended to 
tliem, and that the fete of themselves and their 
valuables was postponed, for seme reason which 
they could not divine, were inclined to rest ; 
and H^en endeavored to make the old woman 
onderstasd that she was desirous of retiring to 
the sleeping^place of the women, which she 
observed was arranged by a fire apart, and at 
some distance from the fires of the men. 

The old lady at last understood her sigQ9t 
and prepared to conduct her to the fomale de- 
partment of the encampment ; but first, she 
called out to the men, and one of them having 
appeared, she sud soncMtbing to him, the mean- 
ing of which was evident firom his behavior; 
for the native at once established himself in the 
immediate vicinity of Jeremiah, and lying down 
on his belly, watdied biin as an intelligent dog 
does an article of property, that he has been set 
to guard. 

The looks of the black fellow were by no 
means stgreeable to Mr. SiUiman, but fatigue 
soon weighed him down so heavily that he for- 
got natives, and bushrangers, and all, and slept 
on the bare earth as if on a bed of down. Helen 
also courted sleep for the sake of the strength 
which it would restore to her, and in a short 
time the whole of the party, with the exception 
of the two who kept watch over the captives, 
were fast asleep. For many hours the two 
prisoners slept profoundly, nor thought, nor 
dreamed of the new adventures which the mor 
row was to bring forth. 

CHAPTER XLIII. 

THE PAS8AOE OF THl BIVKR. 

At the first dawn of day the natives were on 
the stir, and as they had no toilet duties to per- 
form, and no portmanteaus or carpet bags to 
pack, they were ready to start as soon as they 
had got on their legs ; an absence of ceremony 
which gave them a decided advantage in travel- 
ing. Before they set out, however, Helen made 
another attempt to leave them, and she beck- 
oned to Mr. Silliman to accompany her ; but 
they had no sooner made a few steps towards 
the entrance of the glen, than they found them* 
selves followed by the .same old woman and the 
same man who had watched them the night 
before. 
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Aliandomng aa attempt, therefore, which it 
waa plainly nseleaa to persevere in, Helen 
thought that she might be able t6 purchase their 
release by Toluntarily presenting the natives 
with the stores and articles carried by her com- 
panion ; but on their attempting to unpack the 
goods, they were immediate^ checked by the 
old woman, who gave them to understand that 
the articles were not to be touched at that 
iime ; an intimation with which they were 
obliged to comply. 

Sorrowfully, therefore, and, as Jerry com- 
plained, without any breakfast but dry biscuit 
and cold water, tbey accompanied the natives 
on their journey, which Helen conjectured was 
homewards, as the movements of the natives 
were in one determined direction, and as they 
seemed to have no other thought than to reach 
the place of their destination. 

In this way, and without stopping, they trav- 
eled the whole of the day, in a slow and saunt- 
ering manner ; the women employed in colleet- 
mg gum, and the men occasionally ascending a 
tree to capture an opossum, the presence of 
which animal, as Helen remarked, they were 
able to detect by its scent, their organs of smell- 
ing being remarkably acute, and, in that respect, 
hearing a strong resemblance to those of the 
inferior animal creation. 

They saw plenty of kangaroos in their route, 
but the natives did not exert themselves to 
obase them ; but they caught many kangaroo- 
rats and bandicoots. The old woman presented 
one of the latter to Helen, who was surprised 
to find the furry coat of the creature, which was 
about as large as a small badger, come off as 
she handled it, as if there was no power of co- 
hesion between the hair and the skin. 

The old woman endeavored to make her 
understand that it was very good to eat, and 
Helen expressed her thanks in the best way 
^e could ; but she was by no means in the 
humor to study objects of natural history, and 
her uneasiness increased at every step which 
she made further in the interior, as it augmented 
the difficulties of her escape. She was at a loss 
also to imagine what it was that the natives 
intended to do with her. lliey offered her no 
violence, and all the restraint that they put on 
her was to prevent her from quitting them. But 
whether she was reserved to be put to death in 
some solemn manner, or in accordance with 
some religious ceremony, she could only con- 
jecture; and such a conjecture was by no 
' means calculated to enliven the tediousness of 
the way. 

As for poor Jeremiah, he had made up his 
mind, with a sort of desperate resignation, as to 
what his fate would be, and he could not refrain 
from expressing his lamentations in the most 
disconsolate terms to the more strong-minded 
Helen. He had read in some book of travels, 
that it was the practice with all savages, either 
to eat the enemies whom they had taken in 
battle on the spot, or to offer them up to their 
gods as victims of sacrifice ; and as he could 
not possibly conceive what other use they 
could made of him, he had no doubt that such 
was the honor reserved for his especial glorifi* 
cation. 

Helen endeavored to restore the courage of 
her feJhW'captive, by remarking that there was 



no appearance of any religious ceremony being 
in use among the tribe of natives with whom 
tbey were traveling ; that they did not pay any 
sort of worship to any being, visible or invis- 
ible ; nor did she observe any one of them with 
any appearance of being a minister of religion. 
But her arguments failed to convince Jerry ; 
he was sure, he said, that it was intended that 
he should be sacrificed ; and as to the gum which 
they were so officious in ofiering to him, it was 
only to fatten him up for the grand occasion ; 
and the old woman looked, as he averred, as if 
she could eat him at any time, without salt or 
pepper. 

** But before they shall do that,*' added Jerry, 
valorously, ** I will have a fight for it ! Bat my 
greatest trouble is about you, miss; I don't 
suppose they will eat you ; for they must see 
that you are not one to fight them — and a 
woman, they say, is respected even by savages. 
At any rate I will fight for you, miss, if I only 
had a weapon — ^a gun or a pistol — ^till I died! 
I would, indeed ! and I wouldn't mind death, 
unpleasant as it is under any circumstances, if 
I could only save your life !" 

Helen thanked the kind-hearted Jeremiah for 
his generous intentions, and in this interchange 
of sentiments, which, after all, had a certain 
charm for Jerry, for he had never been in such 
close communion with the beautiful Miss Hor- 
ton before, they beguiled their journey; pass- 
ing over a variegated country of hill and dale, 
till they arrived at the bank of a broad and 
rapid river, a few miles from the dell which 
they had left, and which was the same which 
the bushranger had discovered from the top of 
the sugar-loaf hill. 

The natives did not seem at all embarrassed at 
this obstacle ; but an immense deal of jabbering 
took place in making preparations for passing 
it. It was- about twenty yards broad, flow- 
ing in a southerly direction in a plain of luxu- 
riant but coarse grass, bearing the marks of 
being periodically flooded. The women, on this 
occasion, sat down on the turf by the margin of 
the water, taking no part in the work — ^which 
was performed exclusively by the men ; bat 
they endeavored to forward the undertaking, it 
seemed, by much gratuitous advice, all talking 
together with considerable vehemence, and 
great gesticulation. 

The men, meanwhile, set about constructing 
two bark canoes, but as they had only a stone 
axe to work with, the incision of the bark, in the 
first instance, was an operation of much diffi- 
culty, as the bark of nearly all the trees in Van 
Diemen*s Land is very thick and tough. Jerry, 
observing the operose nature of their work, and 
thinking this was a favorable opportunity for 
being useful, made his way to them, and re- 
questing them by signs to stand back, drew out 
an axe, which was one of the articles of which 
he was the bearer, but which had been con- 
cealed under his coat. He soon made manifest 
the superiority of the white man's tools ; but 
his interference was interrupted by the eternal 
old woman, who made signs to him to discon- 
tinue his assistance, as, for some reason which 
he could not comprehend, his axe was forbidden 
to be made use of. 

This restriction puzzled Jeremiah ezceed- 
ingly< But the men were not so submissive to 
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ttie mysterious au^ority of the aged female as 
before. One of them took the axe from Jerry's 
haod, Tery unceremontonsly, and examined it 
attentively^ admiring the sharp edge, and won- 
dering at the hardness of the metal. He passed 
it round to his fellows, who, although they saw 
plainly enough that it was an instrument made 
to cot with, could not make out of what stuff it 
was made, as they were entirely unacquainted 
with the use of iron. 

An immense quantity of talk ensued, and one 
who seemed to haye some previous knowledge 
of the instrument, harangued the others at great 
length, as it seemed, in explanation of the white 
man's axe. The native who had taken it from 
Jerry, and who seemed to exercise the chief 
anUiority over the tribe next to the old woman, 
then proceeded to use it, which he did with 
great dexterity -, and as the keen edge penetrated 
into the bark, and effected at one stroke an inei- 
sioB which it took many repeated blows of the 
rude stone instrument of the natives to perform, 
the black fellows set up a shout of admiration, 
and capered round the tree in excessive delight. 

The necessaiy planks of bark, by means of 
this effective auxiliary, were quickly separated 
from two trees fit for the purpose, and the two 
ends of each being tied up so as to fashion the 
pieces of bark into the shape of two canoes, they 
were pushed into the water. But a bright 
thought now seized Jerry, who, seeing the suc- 
eess of his first essay at pleasing the natives, 
was prompted to a fresh display of his ingenuity. 

He was furnished with more than a hundred 
yards of whale line, which the forethought of 
the bushranger had provided, and which was 
now found particularly useful, so thai Jerry in 
his glee remarked to Helen " that the burthen 
which had so long plagued him would turn out 
after all the best load he had ever carried ; and/' 
as he philosophically observed, ** that there was 
no knowing what was best for us in this world, 
for that which seemed most burthensome often 
turned out most useful in the end." 

Jeremiah now assumed an air and attitude of 
authority, in which he was supported by his 
ally, the old woman, who seemed curious to 
know what were his intentions. He made signs 
to the natives to remove to the edge of the river 
several pieces of dead timber, which he fastened 
together with a part of his cord so as to form a 
tolerably large and secure raft, capable of bear- 
ing a dozen persons, and which, by the united 
strength of the whole party, was launched into 
the water and held fast. He then divided his 
whale line into two lengths, and tied one of the 
cords to one end of the rafl and one to the other. 
The natives regarded all these preparations in 
silence, but with great. attention. 

He then, by signs, directed a " black fellow" 
to take hold of the e^id of one of the lines, and 
transport himself with it in a bark canoe to the 
other side of the stream. He had some diffi- 
culty in making him understand what he wanted 
him to do ; but at last the native comprehended 
his meaning, and he and another, having pro- 
vided themselves with a long pole each, by way 
of an oar or punt-stick, stepped lightly into the 
fragile boat, and one sitting at either end of it, 
they quickly pushed themselves over to the 
other side. 

When both of the men were in the canoe. 



Helen observed that it was nearly under watei, 
so that it was impossible for more than two to 
be conveyed in the same boat at a time, and the 
slightest motion seemed to endanger its being 
overturned ; but the two natives balanced them* 
selves and managed their extempore craft with 
wonderful dexterity, and showed no signs of 
fear at such a ticklish mode of water-carriage. 

In the mean time, Jerry intimated, by signs, 
that two more natives were to cross over, which 
they did. He then got on the raft with Helen, 
first putting the end of the other rope into the 
hand of another native on the bank, in order 
that the raft might be hauled back for the con- 
veyance of more passengers. 

He endeavored to prevail on some of the wo- 
men to accompany them, but they all hung back 
and refused to try the experiment; — they could 
not make out why the cords were tied to the 
wood on the water. 

The men on the other side now readily com- 
prehended that their part was to pull the raft 
over the stream, which they did easily, the ra« 
pidity of the current assisting them ; and Jerry 
and Helen were safely landed on the other side. 
A wild scream of admiration sprung from the 
assembled blacks as they beheld the success of 
this manceuvre ; and those on the side which 
the raft had left, now seeing the reason of the 
two cords, quickly pulled the raft back, and by 
this means the whole party passed over quickly, 
and without accident. 

Jeremiah, vastly pleased with his exploit, and 
trusting that, if the natives found his services 
useful, they would refrain from devouring him, 
or, at any rate, that they would postpone that 
ceremony for some time, which would give him 
the chance of escaping, now untied the cords 
from the raft, and as they were wet and uncom- 
fortable for him to carry, he parted them off into 
coils, which he placed round a young native's 
neck, who permitted him to do so without re* 
sistance, and, on the contrary, seemed rather 
pleased to be selected for the honorable distinc- 
tion. 

Helen now conceived hopes, from the pacific 
treatnsent which they had already received from 
the natives, and from their present demeanor^ 
that she should be able to induce them to con- 
duct her to some settlement ; but she perceived 
that there was some particular reason for their 
taking her with them; and she guessed that 
there was some native of higher authority before 
whom she was to appear, and on whose deci* 
sion her fate rested. In the mean time, she 
resolved to bear her present lot with all the 
fortitude that she could bring to her aid ; and 
she determined to avail herself of the opportu- 
nity to observe the manners and customs of her 
new associates closely, as well for her general 
information, as to enable her to take advantage 
pf any good trait in their dispositions, or of their 
inclination to possess themselves of the mechan- 
ical tools of the white people, for the purpose of 
effecting her release. And she flattered herself, 
that she should be able to find the means of 
communicating to them the promise of a great 
reward of axes, nails, and various useful articles, 
on the condition of being restored to her friends. 

Mr. Silliman being of the same opinion, and 
being considerably elated at his own readiness of 
invention, and great cleverness and ingenuity in 
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respect to the eoBttrttction of the rafl» they be- 
came less 4e|»re48ed. Tbej were inclmed 
atmost to 6e cheerful at the prospect of the 
epeedy liberatiOB which they promised them- 
selves, aad the remainder of their journey was 
performed with less anxiety than at first. 

They had to creae two more email streams 
before they stopped ; one of them they passed 
by means of a natural bridge ibrmed of a tree 
which had iallen eenvenieBtiy across the water ; 
the other they waded through. Jerry could not 
avoid remarking on theiaeonvenieDee of having 
eloChes on in the latter case ; and in this respect, 
he said, he waa boand te eoncede the superior- 
ity to the natives; wondering* at the same time, 
** if th«r masters would oblige him and SCiss 
Korton to adept Ibe national custom in that 
fespect, whJGb,'* he observed^ ** would be veiy 
ehiily to one not used to it.** 

Helen had her own misgivings on that point, 
but she said nothdng* as indeed it was an awk- 
ward subject to converse on ; but it is due to 
Mr. Silliman te record that be practised the 
most gentlemai^ reserve towards his compan- 
ion in captivity, berag actuated as much by his 
own kindness of heart, as by habitual respect 
for Miss Hofton ; so that the poor girl was saved 
from much that was disagreeable by the unob- 
trusive assiduousness of his attentions. 

They had now proceeded about twenty miles, 
and the son had for more than two hours de- 
clined in its course. It was very hot, and 
Helea was much fatigued ; Jerry, too, was tired 
with his journey. The old woman observed 
they walked with diflkuUy, and raising her 
voice, she caused the wbote party to halt, and 
the natives assembled around her. 

She spoke to them a few words, and by her 
pointing to the north-weet, Helen guessed that 
she was giving some directions ia respect to 
that quarier. And her anticipation was pres- 
ently confirmed ; for after a little consultation 
among themselves, nearly all the natives contin- 
ued their march, leaving behind them only the 
old woman who had taken special charge of the 
captives, and another young girl, with three of 
the men, among whom was the one bearing 
round his neck the coils of whale line, placed 
there by Jeremiah. 

This arrangement having been effected, the 
old lady intimated to her prisoners, that they 
might rest where they were, which happened to 
be in a pleasant dump of cedar trees on a plat- 
form of sandy land, raised about six or eight feet 
above a grassy plain, on the edge of which they 
were reposing. Under their feet, and at the 
bottom of the bank, which was extended like a 
wall for some distance right and left, ran a shal- 
low brook of water not more than two or three 
inches in depth. Towards the west there was 
a ridge of contmuoua hills of considerable height, 
and at a distance on their led were to be seen 
the craggy summits of lofty mountains. 

Helen endeavored to ascertain how much 
further they bad to go ; but although it appear- 
ed that the old woman understood the meaning 
of the signs which she made, Helen could not 
understand what the black lady said in reply, 
although the native, in order to make herseljf 
more intelligible, repeated her words several 
times, and prooooneed wfth great eamestneas 
the syllables "Walloo-woBriiee.'' But what this 



" walloo-wombee" waa, whether it wm the aams 
of a place or of a peraoii, neither Helen aor 
Jeremiah could make oat. It seemed* however, 
that on this "walloo-wombee*' depesded in 
some manner their future destiny. 

As they could not help tbeflsselves, however, 
they determined to make the best of ciioinnBtai- 
ees, and Jerry set the natives to cat dowa 
boughs and to place them so as to form a toll- 
able bush hut for Helen, and another for hka- 
self at a little distance. Hie tea-kettie aiso was 
again put in requisition, and Helen was jakiB to 
enjoy that which ia considered in the buah at 
the greatest loxiury. One of the native bm 
eaught a kan|^oo-rat, which be gave to tht 
prisoners, and Jerry, after dissecting It witii hh 
knife, roasted it at the firo whteh bad been ki»> 
died, and tasted it. Finding it tozeaembiB vuy 
much a wild rabbit, though much toagber aad 
more siaewy and fibrous, he eaconraged Helea 
to partake of it, which she did, atfter a little » 
Inctanoe, with much satiafaetioB. 

The night was now passed with leas of dis- 
comfort than Helea had experienced since her 
life in the bush ; and the next mcnming llkey 
were invited, as soon as daylight appeared, to 
continue their joaroey. The Weatlier still con- 
tinued fine and without rain, which was nnaaa- 
al at this season of the year, it being Septem- 
ber, and the early part of spring, during which 
the periodical rains take place. They joamey- 
ed on that day about a dozen mttes more* most 
of the country being flat, and only one or tws 
high hUls occurring during the whole of this 
route. In the afternoon, they came to a part 
of the country abounding in rocks and ravines, 
wild and barren, and seemingly unfitted for tfas 
habitation of anytbiiq^ but wild beasts. 

They toiled through half a mile of liiis rug- 
ged district, when, on surmounting a low green 
hili they suddenly found tbemsi^es within 
sight of the sea, while to their right stretched a 
sheltered dell of the most picturesque descrip- 
tion, and which they observed was sheltaKd 
from the sea, which they judged was not more 
than a mile distant, by a high ridge forming a 
natural barrier to the vale within. 

Having been allowed to enjoy the pleasare of 
this Tiew for some minutes, their condnctor 
urged them forward, giving them to understand 
by signs that they had arrived at the end of 
their jouxney. Both Helea and Jeremiah were 
now seized with much anxiety and fear; for 
the moment had arrived when their fate— -for 
good or ill— was to be decided. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 
A NATIVE cHiar. 

DsscxNDnra a gentle declivity for about two 
hundred yards, they were led by the old lady, 
who acted as mistress of the ceremonies, into 
the bosom of the valley, which was bordered 
by dense forests of the stringy bark tree, whose 
tall and leafless-stems had a naked and gloomy 
appearance. In the centre of the valley ma a 
fimall rivulet, on the borers of which, on either 
nde, Helen perceived groups of natives. 

As she approached nearer, she observed that 
one of them was sitting on the log of a tree 
apart from the others, who were standing or 
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Ijiog a^Qt near the fires, which were burning 
in s9l directions. Presently, she was able to 
distinguish that the native on the log was an 
old man; apparently very old; and it struck 
her immediately, although she could not tell 
why, that the other natives demeaned them- 
selves with a sort of deference to the aged black 
man ; although there was no sign of royalty or 
chieftainship about him, and the only robe of 
royalty he wore was, like the other natives, the 
garb of nature. 

Hden remembered to have read something 
of the ** natural dignity of man,** and of " beauty 
when unadorned being adorned the most,** 6lc. 
She was decidedly of opinion, however, that 
the natural dignity of man would have been as- 
sisted on the present occasion by that article of 
dress which, among ladies of white complexions, 
can never be more than distantly alluded to ; 
and the same remark was applicable to the 
countrymen or subjects of his black majesty. 
As to the female part of his court, Helen could 
not but wish that their beauties had been 
adorned by -some sort of covering of ever so 
little dimensions. 

But the old lady, who was conducting her and 
her companion to the presence of the great man, 
did not seem to be at all aware that anything 
was wanting to the impressive nature of the 
reception. There was the sky and the sun 
above, and the earth and its waters beneath, 
and kangaroos, and opossums, and gum for 
food ; and what was there to want more 1 The 
old lady, after all, was somewhat of a philos- 
opher; but she carried out her philosophical 
notions of the fewness of the natural, wants 
rather to the extreme! Poor Helen 'feU the 
present practical illustration of it most^ pain- 
fully. But there was no retreat ! She was in 
the power of the natives, and she was con- 
strained to abide by their will. 

Mr. Silliman suffered also exceedingly, but it 
was trom a different cause ; not that he was 
unfeeling or indifferent to the extreme awk- 
wardness of Miss Horton and himself being the 
only persons dressed at this sable party ; his 
thoughts ran on being ** dressed*' in another 
way ; for he feared this might be the chief or 
conjuror, for the especial gratification of whose 
appetite he had been reserved. It was with a 
shudder, therefore, of natural apprehension that 
he observed, whatever else of strength or beauty 
that important personage had lost, that the old 
gentleman had preserved his grinders, which 
were decidedly carnivorous ! His mouth, also, 
was of most formidable dimensions. 

The great man opened it deliberately, and 
said something to the old woman. 

The old woman replied sententiously ; and 
then, pointing to the old man, she said to his 
compulsory visitors :— 

*' Walloo-wombee I" 

»* What does she mean V* asked Jerry of Helen. 

(^ She means, doubtless, that the name of that 
old man is the word she has pronounced ; and 
as he seems to be the chief of the tribe, it wiU 
be prudent for us to please him.** 

*^He is a most particularly ugly old ras- 
cal,** replied Jerry. ** Did you ever see such 
grinderii !** 

" Hush !'* said Helen ; " he is going to speak 
again.*' 

P 



The natives — ^men, women, and children— 
now gathered round, and looked on in silence. 

Id reply to some questions put from the log« 
the old lady, it seemed, explained to the ** chief*' 
the difference of the sexes of Helen and Jer- 
emiah, for she pointed to Helen and then to a 
woman of her own tribe, and then to Jerry and 
to a male native/ The old gentleman expressed 
a lively curiosity at this, and beckoned to Helen 
to come near to him. Taking hold of part of 
her dress with bis black paw, he examined it 
with much wonder : he had never seen any- 
thing resembling it before. He directed the 
white woman, by signs, to take it off. His 
mistress of the ceremonies was about to render 
her aid, unasked, in this interesting operation, 
the issue of which was evidently waited for by 
the assembled natives with much interest. 

Poor Helen was much embarrassed. She 
had a particular objection to being stripped, 
especially in tiie presence of such a numerous 
assemblage ; but she feared also to offend Ihe 
chief. In this dilemma, gently resisting the old 
lady's officious readiness to act as lady's maid, 
she poifited to Jerry, wishing to direct atten- 
tion to his attire ; and hoping that some lucky 
accident would prevent the necessity of her 
parting with her own. As soon as her desire 
was understood, it was at once assented to by 
the chief, who was wondering what the bundles 
borne by the white man contained. Jerry, 
therefore, was invited by very significant ges- 
tures to unpack himself. Helen, rejoicing at 
this diversion, assisted him with alacrity. 

The first thing that attracted the chiefs atten- 
tion was the axe, of which be had received in- 
formation from the natives who had preceded 
the prisoners, and which he forthwith tried, but 
with a very feeble hand, on the log which 
served him for his throne of audience. It 
might be difficult to say whether he entertained 
the same opinion of a throne as a great con- 
temporary, who expressed a memorable opinion 
on that subject, but, at any rate, he treated it 
with as little ceremony. 

Being satisfied with the qualities of the tool, 
he quietly dropped it on the ground behind him, 
as a perquisite to be appropriated to himself. 
He then pointed to the tea-kettle, the shape of 
which filled him with much curiosity. He 
turned it over and over, wondering, perhaps, of 
what sort of bark or wood it was made, and. 
inquired the use of it. 

The old lady, who acted as interpreter, im» 
mediately entered into an animated descriptioni 
of the boiling of the water ; but as he could not 
comprehend the matter that way, he directed 
that the white people should proceed to explain 
its uses by practical illustration. 

Jerry made some tea in it accordingly, and 
sweetened it with the white sugar, a substance 
which the old gentleman examined with par- 
ticular curiosity. Observing that the white 
man put a bit of it into his mouth, the chief did 
the same, and seemed exceedingly gratified at. 
its sweet taste ; which was not altogether new- 
to him, however, as the juice which exudes and* 
crystaiizes on a certain tree in Van Diemen*8' 
Land, similar to the sweet maple abundant in 
many parts of the United States of America, ha» 
a sweet taste, though sickly to a stranger, ol 
which the natives are very fond. 



Ill 
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Approviog of the iogar as he had done of the 
axO) he iDtimated that the whole of it should be 
shown to him, which he seized on as a royal 
prize, and deposited it on the ground behind the 
throne. The tea-kettle he paid little regard to. 
Animated by the disooveries he had already 
made of the white man's treasures, he expressed 
his desire^ by Tery intelligible signs, that Jeny 
should proceed with his revelations. 

Accordingly, that obseqaioaa individual pro' 
duced a stone bottle of rum, which the old 
gentleman smelt at, and put away with evident 
dislike. 

A tinder-box was then displayed, which pui* 
Bled the great man exceedingly ; but when Jer* 
ry struck s|>arks with the flint and steel,, end 
ignited the tinder, the admiration of all present 
was violent in the extreme ! It was immedi- 
ately taken possession of by his majesty for the 
use of the state. Three pannikins, also, which 
formed part of Jerry's stores, were placed in the 
royal treasury^ 

They now came to Grough's knapsack, which 
Jerry, hitherto, had not had the opportunity of 
opening, and which that most unamiabte person 
had added to his prisoner's load, with so little 
humanity, on the morning of the late Mr. Swin« 
dell's sudden decease. 

The weightiest part of its contents was a 
huge bottle of brandy, which the chief rejected 
with the same antipathy as he had pot aside the 
rum. Jerry next pulled out a handkerchief con« 
taining dollars, which the natives did not on*> 
derstand the value of; they were given to the 
children to play with. 

Jerry then fished out of the knapsack a wool- 
en bag secured by a string. He opened it, and, 
to his extreme delight, found a small pair of 
pocket pistols, with a flask foil of powder, a 
couple of dozen balls, with spare flints, and ap- 
paratus complete. It had formed part of the 
major's personals, and had been secured by Mr. 
Grough for himself, at the time of the general 
plunder. 

Helen was so rejoiced at the sight of the fa^ 
miliar weapons, that she could not refrain (Vom 
a loud exclamation of gladness ! for she felt that 
she now had, at her command, the means of de^ 
fending herself from outrage, and perhaps of in- 
timidating the savages. 

The pistols were of Exquisite make ; and their 
quality was proved by their having preserved 
their primings so long a time, for, to Helen's 
still greater satisfaction, they were loaded. 
As a soldier's daughter, and a girl of spirit as 
she was, she was neither unacquainted with 
the use of such weapons, nor timid in availiog 
herself of their protection. She took possession 
of thei9i therefore, as her legitimate right, and 
sospehded the bag to her girdle, explaining in a 
few words to Mr. SiUiman the part which she 
intended to act. 

The old chief and the other natives observed 
rher proceedings with much interest, and the old 
woman pot out her hand to take the pistols from 
>her, for the purpose of presenting them to the 
chief But Helen shook her head, and pointed 
to the sky. 

All the natives looked up at the sky ; but as 
they saw nothing naore than they had seen 
every day, they all looked down again and di- 
rected their eyed to the curious things in the 



hands of the wtatts wometL The old ladjr agali 
made an attempt to poseeae herself ei the pie* 
tola, bat Helefi pushed back her hands^ The 
chief, who, it seemed, was not esKn^t from ths 
general infirmity of roya^, now became imp*- 
tient, and said some woi^s in an angrf tons^ 
which excited his savage subjects, and his fe^ 
male prime minister advanced agaiii. 

But Helen, deiermhied not to relinqoisii nei 
protectors, thought that, by aa exbibitiuh oi .he 
power of the tiny fire-arms, she might succeed 
in overawing the natives so as to oause them to 
desist from their hostile intentioM of wrestiai 
them from her by force. 8be i^in oaade i 
sign, therefore, for the natives to look up to tte 
sky, wishing them to onderstatid that the tfainys 
which she held in her hand had some eonnectios 
with the mysterious powers of the heavens -, and 
while they were thus earnestly ragaged, she dis 
charged one of the pistols in the air, which, frook 
its propinquity to their ears, produced an as* 
tnfunding report ! 

The efl[bct of this unexpected '* tbunder* oi? 
the old chief was sodden and striking. Most s» 
the other natives had heard the sound of U» 
white man's thunder, and bad vHtnessoii tt> 
deadly efiiects ; but the chief, from his eztrsflK 
distanceirom any settlement* and from his grcu^ 
age, which had tocapBoitated bim for eoms 
years past from joining his tribe ia tbecr oosto* 
mary migrations, never havitg expei^enaed each 
a shock ^on his auditory nerves before, fell back 
hft, and tumbled head over heels from 
he infinite consternation of the spec* 

il rushed towards htm, which aflRirded 
the opportnnity to reebarge her wea* 
poMMDich was expedited by the attentive Mr. 
SilHman. 

tThe old man was lifted from tiie ground, and, 
happily for the prisoners, it was ascertained that 
he was more frightened than hurt, or the con- 
sequences might have been fatal to the thunder- 
makers on the spot. As it was, they were 
taken hold of by some of the natives, v^o boand 
Jerry with his own whale line, and placed him 
on the ground apart near a huge fire, which he' 
had much the same satisfaction in contemplat- 
ing as it might be supposed a sirlom of beef 
would have, if endowed with animation, in the 
same position, waiting to be roasted. Poor Jet • 
ry thought, to be sure, that his last hour wai 
come ! and whether the whole world was ulti- 
mately to be consumed by fire or not, that cer 
tainly he, as a fractional portion of living matter, 
was destined individually to experience that 
most disagreeable mode of corporeal annihila- 
tion! 

But the efifect on the chief, when he had suf- 
ficiently recovered his faculties to comprehend 
the cause of his sudden summerset from his 
log, was most impressive and profound ; and be 
was seized with the idea that the white people 
had really come from the sky, and that they had 
the power to wield the thunder and lightning 
which often visited them from above ! 

He regarded Helen especially as a soperiot 
being, from the wonderful whiteness of her skio, 
and from the absence of all fear, which he did 
not fail to remark was one of her characteristic 
qualities. » 

As to Jerry, whose dress, the chief remarked 
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was: dif^ftrent ftota that of H^en, he conjee- 
toied that he was some inferior inhabitant of 
the same sky, fulfiUtag the office of attendant or 
slave to her, the superior one ( but who, still, 
was to be regarded wHh the respect doe to a 
creature atia&ed to the person of one to whom 
he was inclined to pay superstitious T^eration. 

It is likely that this fortunate reverence of the 
old chief saved both their lives. Jerry was or- 
dered to be aabound ; while Helen was treated 
with extraordinary respect, being invited to sit 
on ihe log oceupied by his majesty, and the 
whole of her goods borne by her slave were 
directed to be restored to her. But somehow, 
as Jerry remarked, they were subjected, with a 
curious similitude to more civilized courts, to 
so many deductions in the ^ape of perquisites 
by the way, that but little of the restituted pro- 
perty reached its legitimate destination. 

Mr. SiUiman, however, with much tact, took 
advantage of these favorable dispositions, and 
set the natives to work to build for Helen a 
oommodiotts hut, formed of stakes and the 
boughs of trees, contenting himself with one of 
an inferior description at a little distance ; a dis- 
tinction which eonfirmed the natives in their 
idea of his subordinate capacity. H« observed, 
however, that he and Helen were closely and 
constantly watched, so that escape seemed im^ 
possible, and to fight their way out fVom the 
tioundaries of their confinement was an under- 
taking too rash to be attempted. 

But not the slightest violence was offered to 
either of them; and, excepting that they were 
not allowed to leave the valley, no restraint was 
placed on their motions. On the contrary, the 
eld chief was particularly pleased to have the 
white woman constantly by his side ; and as he 
became familiarized to the presence of " the in- 
habitant of the sky," important state resolves 
took the place of his first fears of her preternat- 
ural powers. 

But it is proper in this place, as the western 
tribe of natives occupies an important position 
in this narrative, to describe the person of their 
chief, not only for the sake of historical accu- 
racy, but for the gratification also of the curious 
in such matters. 

His majesty, " Walloo-wombee,** had been 
originally very tall, and as straight as a stringy 
bark tree, but now was much bent with the 
weight of years. What his physiognomy ori- 
ginally had been, it would have been difficult to 
conjecture ; but his visage, at the period to which 
this narrative refers, resembled that of a very 
old baboon. His body was thin and bony ; his 
arms long and wiry ; his legs like spindles, with 
long narrow feet, having projecting excrescences 
like the claws of a Boomah " kangaroo." His 
head, looking at it in front, seemed small from 
the lowness and narrowness of his retreating 
forehead : but seen sideways, it looked large 
and of an oblong shape from the projecting bump 
behind. In this characterBstic it resembled the 
skulls of all the natives* which are remarkably 
thick ; a quality which enables them to bear the 
thumps of their waddies, in their frequent com- 
bats, with a disregard to feeling which surprises 
an European. The whole frame-work of the 
old man, though now attenuated and feeble, ex- 
hibited the remains of extraordinary strength 
and agility ; and it was to those qualities, most 



likely, as is usual among savages, tha^ he «wed 
his elevation as chief of the tribe. 

It most not be omitted, that on the occasion 
of the white people's reception, his grisly hair 
was profusely powdered with the dust of red- 
ochre, and that his body was smeared over, in 
rough devices, with the same material mixed 
with resinous gum to help its adhesion. 

It would appear from this, that even in the 
most simple and the rudest state, there is an 
innate propensity in the animal man to improve 
his personal appearance by the aid of art ; for, 
doubtless, the care which had obviously been 
bestowed on the adonisation of the chief, was 
sui^osed to add a finish to the natural dignity 
of his person, calculated to strike an awe in the 
beholder. 

Such was the high personage on whose nod 
—or on whose waddie— the fate of Helen now 
depended. 

The old lady, who was the daughter of this 
engaging individual, looked almost as aged as 
her parent, though she was, in truth, twenty 
years younger ; and excepting her sex, and that 
her ugliness was infinitely more revolting in a 
woman than in a man, there was little difl^erence 
between them. But as the hearts of the softer 
sex are proverbially more susceptible of the ten- 
der passion, than those of the male kind, it was 
she who first felt a flame for one of the pris- 
oners. 

The black Qorgon loved him as Desdemona 
loved Othello — -that is, vice-versarily consid- 
ered ; but it must be confessed, that she had at 
first in her contemplation a difi'erent sort of pas- 
sion-— for she loved him because he was so fat ! 
and as a familiar saying expresses it — although 
in the present case it had too literal an applica- 
tion — ^sbe loved him as if she could eat him ! — 
a mode of exemplifying her partiality, which she 
had originally cherished with all the ardor of 
native ingenuousness ! 

But, as she could eat him — as she coitsidered 
— at any time, her thoughts were gradually 
turned in another direction ; and such is the 
force of ftiighty love ! she, the daughter of a 
chief, resolved to raise him to the rank of her 
husband ! 

She had already had three. Two had been 
killed in battle ; the other she had killed herself. 
She would willingly have tried a fourth ; but no 
one of the tribe could he cajoled into accepting 
that distinguished but dangerous place ; for she 
was strong and tough exceedingly ! and was as 
expert as any one of the males in throwing the 
spear and in handling the waddie ; a dexterity 
which she had acquired by much experience, 
and by the constant exercise of that primitive 
argument on the skull of her deceased husband. 
These unattractive traits in her character, add^d 
to her indomitable fierceness on all occasions 
when her will was thwarted, caused her to have 
more fearers than admirers among the gentle 
men of her acquaintance. 

Theadventof Jeremiah, therefore, was really 
a godsend for the old lady ; — it seemed that he 
had dropped from the sky for her on purpose, — 
and it was not long before she contrived by va- 
rious endearing attentions to make the object of 
her attachment sensible of her preference. But 
Jerry was as inexorable as a tiger ! 

Filled with despair, the da^i^^Ax <^^^5aRx^-v^ 
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ohief Gommunioated her sorrow to her venerable 
papa, who having, himself, similar designs to- 
wards the white woman, was well-disposed to 
forward her inclinations. 

The unhappy Helen, on her side, viewed the 
Increasing partiality of the old savage with un- 
speakable horror, as it threatened a fate worse 
than death itself; so fatal, sometimes, to their 
objects are royal predilections ! 



CHAPTER XLV. 

TREVOR SEEKS HELEN. 

IN the mean time Trevor lay ill of the fever, 
occasioned by the irritation of his wounds. The 
excellent corporal attended on him with the 
most zealous assiduity. He fetched him the 
freshest water from the river, and boiled for 
him the tenderest morsels of kangaroo flesh. 
Gladly would he have made for him some of 
that delicious and nourishing soup, which, of 
" all the tails on the face of the earth," as he 
declared, that of the kangaroo alone could fur- 
nish with such luxurious relish. 

But poor Trevor could eat nothing ; and for 
three days water was his only drink. Nothing 
but the strength of his constitution, and the ex- 
traordinary salubrity of the climate, could have 
carried him through such an illness. And to 
this was added the still more depressing influence 
of his anguish of mind at the contemplation of 
Helen's fate, whom he sometimes pictured as 
lost and wandering in the bush, and at others in 
the power of the savages, of whose relentless 
cruelty he had heard so many horrible relations. 

The corporal sat by his bush hut, employed 
for the most part in endeavoring to clean the 
rusty firelock left with him so mysteriously in 
exchange for his own, and furbishing it up with 
charcoal ashes, so as to give it a regimental ap- 
pearance. Nothing, perhaps, but the necessity 
of being armed in his solitude, could have recon- 
ciled him to its use at all ; and he lamented oc- 
casionally the absence of his own firelock in 
most dolorous terms, as a lover grieving for his 
mistress, which, at any other time, would have 
aflforded the ensign considerable amusement. 

At the end of three days, however, his officer 
showed signs of amendment ; and Trevor no 
sooner felt the prostration of the fever abating, 
than he expressed his desire to proceed in search 
of Miss Horton. But this the corporal strenu- 
ously opposed ; and Trevor's weakness was so 
great that he could not disguise from himself 
that such a course would be rash and useless. 
Besides, he considered that, for Helen's sake, it 
would be more judicious to give information to 
the major at the cave, or to the people on board 
the brig, of the fight with the natives, and the 
probabUity of her having been carried away with 
them ; as the corporal, after the most diligent 
daily search, had been unable to discover any 
trace of her remains, or of those of Mr. Silliman. 
He flattered himself also with the hope that 
possibly Helen had escaped, and had found her 
way back to the bay. 

Actuated by these considerations, he became 
anxious to reach the cave as soon as possible ; 
and, although he could hardly walk, he deter- 
mined to begin his journey hack. In this deter- 
mipatioo the corporal entirely acquiesced, " for 



he could not be worse oflT," as he remarked, than 
where he was, and *' every step beck was a step 
forwards,'* bringing them nearer to their friends. 

Fortunately, although it was the beginning of 
the rainy season, the weather held up, and the 
nights were npt cold ; and as Trevor was now 
able to take food, and as there was no lack of 
kangaroos, he got on better than he expected ; 
but it took him four days to peribrm the joom^ 
in his present state, which he had rapidly tra- 
versed in little more than one shortly before. 
But on reaching the cave, to bis excessive mor- 
tification, and not less to the disappointment of 
the corporal, they could not see the brig ; and, 
from the appearance of the cave, it seemed clear 
that it had been deserted ! 

The proclamation appended to the roek ap- 
prised them, however, that the authorities were 
active in pursuit of the bushranger, and Trevor 
could only hope that, by some lucky chance, in 
pursuing the absconded prisoners, they wouk) 
meet with Helen ; an opinion, however, in which 
the corporal did not agree, as he said, **that in 
the bush one man might search for another all 
his life, and never find him, unless he knew 
where he was ;" an assurance which was by no 
means calculated to raise Trevor's spirits ; hot 
as the corporal was not in love, the dreary pros- 
pect of such a failure did not strike him so for- 
cibly as it did his officer. 

The question now was, what was to be done 1 
The cave aflforded shelter, the forests firewood, 
and the kangaroos supplied food; — but what 
was the use of remaining there ; that would not 
help Helen. The corporal counseled their im- 
mediate return to camp ; and observed that they 
could not miss the way, as they had only to 
keep within sight of the river Derwent on their 
right hand, and they would be sure to reach the 
town. 

The road, however, could not fail to be diffi- 
cult to a sick man. However, as the corporal 
professionally remarked, ** as there was no help 
for it, all they had to do was to put their best 
foot foremost, and lose no time about it." 

Trevor was still very weak, but ins]nred by 
the ardor of youth, and by his desire to give the 
earliest possible intelligence of Helen's danger, 
he at once decided to set out for Hobart Town. 
The journey was long and difficult ; and it took 
him six days to perform the distance of forty 
miles, from the southern part of the coast where 
the bay was situate to the nearest station on 
his way to the town. He arrived there in a 
state so exhausted that it was necessary to pro- 
cure a bullock-cart to convey him to his quar- 
ters, where at last he obtained the medical as 
sistance which he so much needed. 

The corporal reported himself to the com- 
manding officer, and related succinctly the oc- 
currences which it was expedient to make 
known, passing lightly over the event of the loss 
of his firelock, a circumstance on which the 
worthy corporal did not think it necessary to 
expatiate. He indulged himself, however, lib- 
erally in relating to his comrades that which he 
called his '* scrimmage" with the natives. 

Trevor, on his part, lost no time in making 
inquiries of the brig, and of the major and his 
daughters. He ascertained that the brig was 
anchored in the river near the jetty ; that Louisa 
was under the care of a family in the town, at- 
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tended by a native girl, who had inspired mnoh 
interest with the inhabitants ; and that the major 
had started with a partjyn search of Helen, 
who was supposed to beVji the power of the 
bushranger, and whose late had excited the 
most lively commiseration. 

His report of the probability of her having 
been carried away by the natives gave rise to 
fresh excitement, although it was generally 
deemed eertain — an opinion which was indus- 
triously pressed upon Trevor— that she had been 
put to death by the savages, as they were never 
known to spare a white man or woman in their 
power. 

Some few, however, had the consideration to 
say that, as Helen was a woman, the case was 
different ; and that tbe natives might not think 
it necessary to take her life, and that perhaps 
she might be admitted into their tribe, and be- 
come the wife of one of the black fellows. This 
latter suggestion, it may easily be supposed, bj^ 
no means calmed Trevor's apprehensions. 

He asked for leav&to go in search of her, a 
request which was readily granted; but here 
the medical attendant interposed, and positively 
forbade any attempt at traveling in his present 
state ; and his commanding officer thought it 
his duty to exercise his authority to prevent him 
from exposing himself to the hardships of the 
bush, under circumstances which could not 
avail the young lady, and would certainly be 
fatal to the adventurer. Treyor,. therefore, was 
compelled to bear his disappointment, and to 
nourish his grief in silence. 

In his returning convalescence he was con- 
stantly in the society of Louisa, with whom it 
was a melancholy pleasure for him to converse 
about her sister ; and to whom he could, with- 
out reserve, express his bitter wretchedness at 
her loss, aggravated, as it was, by his own in- 
ability to undertake the task of discovering her, 
if she was still alive. 

He related to her over and over again all the 
circumstances of his fight with the natives, and 
the scream which he hsKl heard from the thicket, 
and which he was certain, he said, had pro- 
ceeded from Helen. And every day he dis- 
cussed with her the likelihood of her having 
been carried off as a prisoner by the natives, or 
the possibility of her being even then a wan- 
derer in the bush *. Louisa listened to all these 
surmises with many tears. 

The young female native who had so willingly 
accompanied her father, as Louisa informed 
Trevor, was often present at these conversa- 
tions ; and although she could not understand 
the cause of their trouble, she showed by her 
manner that she commiserated their distress, 
much in the same way as an attached dog 
looks up into the face of its master when he 
sees him troubled, and wags its tail, and shows 
an inclination to sympathize with his affliction, 
if he could only understand what the matter 
was, and how he could assist him. Such was 
the affectionate expression visible in the face of 
Oionoo. 

It is to be observed, that Miss Oionoo was 
BOW decently elothed, her hair being profusely 
adorned with red ribbons, a color for which she 
manifested a particular predilection. It was 
with great difficulty, however, that she was per- 
suaded t9 suffer herself to be eneambered with 



any description of apparel ; and she displayed 
so decided a partiality for the sailor's bine trou- 
sers, as allowing her more freedom of motion 
than petticoats, that she was permitted to re- 
tain them, as well from a desire to indulge her, 
as from considerations of propriety ; as she was 
fond of tumbling about occasionally after a 
fashion that rendered nugatory the protection 
of female attire. , 

Nothing, however, could prevent her, at times, 
from throwing off the whole of her clothes, in 
order to disport herself at liberty in the garden 
attached to the house ; in which she recreated 
herself in climbing up the fruit-trees, and in 
various gambols, which, however interesting 
they might be to a philosophical observer, from 
their charming aboriginal simplicity, were by no 
means consistent with civilized notions of fe- 
male decorum. 

By degrees she picked up a few words, and 
was able to express her wants, though, of course, 
very imperfectly, in English. She imitated the 
sounds of what she heard with great facility, 
but she could not so easily be made to under- 
stand their meaning. 

Trevor, partly from good feeling, and partly 
to beguile the time, would often amuse himselS 
with endeavoring to teach the poor creature ts 
talk their language; and he endeavored to 
learn from her something about her countrymen, 
for he was exceedingly anxious to know if they 
would take a white woman to wife. 

He observed that the native, in her endeavor 
to make herself nnderstood, frequently pointed 
to the west ; but it was a long time before he 
could understand what she meant by that no- 
tion. The importance of it, however, to him, 
and to her who was most dear to him, will be 
seen in the course of this eventful history. 

CHAPTER XLVI. 

THE BU8HBANGBR 8BBE8 HBLBIT. 

Anxious as Trevor was to hear tidings 9t 
Helen, and pained and mortified as he was to 
be prevented by illness from joining the expe- 
dition for her recovery, Mark Brandon was not 
less eager to find the girl on whom he had fixed 
his wild and lawless lust. 

Maddened by her loss, he cursed the ill luck 
which bad separated her from him at the mo- 
ment when he had assured, as he thought, the 
destruction of her friends, who were advancing 
to her rescue, and had secured her for himself 
He determined to follow her up at all hazards, 
lor his absorbing passion so blinded him to all 
consequences, that he lost sight of his usual 
habits of caution, and was ready to risk life 
and liberty to regain possession of her. 

But, if she had been carried off by the natives, 
as he expected, he should have need, he was 
aware, of the assistance of his brawny comrade 
in the enterprise : he was obliged, therefore, to 
bear the companionship of the treacherous ras- 
cal till his object was accomplished. In this 
mood he journeyed on with him towards the 
scene of their encounter with the natives. 

This time, however, he forebore from going 
near the spot where Trevor was lying, and 
where the corporal, whom he and Grough saw 
at a distance, was watching. He might easily 
have shot them botb ; bat aa that would ha.^'ce. 
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been n murder without an object, which was 
contrary to his *' system,*' be passed on his 
way, intending to more round the point, and 
look for the tracks of the natives in their retreat. 

He tboQsht that he observed* his companion 
eye the soldier in a way that indicated a desire 
to communicate with him ; but whether it was 
that Grough thought the attempt toobamrdous, 
and that he washkely to be shot by the corporal 
on the (Aae side if he approached him* and by 
Brandon on the other if he led him, he went 
on without speaking. Mark, however, guessed 
his thoughts, and, as he said to himself, " made 
a note of it." 

The tracks which the bushranger searched for 
were soon found, for the natives had been in too 
large a body not to leave a trail behind them, 
easy to be recognised by one so experienced in 
the bush. 

The track led to the north*west, which was 
precisely the part into which the bushranger 
desired to penetrate. He looked out for some 
sign of Helen having been with them, hoping 
that she would have recourse to the same device 
to give information of her track as she had done 
before. In this he was disappointed, but after 
a few miles traveling he spied the mark of a 
little shoe. His heart leaped within him. It 
could be no other than the girVs foot, for the 
natives never wore shoes. He proceeded on 
his way with increased energy, 

Grough had not observed the circumstance 
of the little foot, and Brpadon did not think it 
necessary to tell him ; besideSi the former was 
too much occupied with his plans for seizisff 
his friend and delivering him up for the reward 
to do more than mark the route which they 
were pursuing, in order that he might find bis 
way back. To assure himself of this facility he 
began to notch a tree as a sign-post ; but Bran- 
don checked him. 

Grough seemed at first inclined to rebel ; but 
he suddenly assumed a demeanor of entire ac- 
quiescence in Brandon's better judgment. The 
bushranger was not deceived by the transparent 
duplicity of his fellow ; but he made a '' notch'* 
in his memory of that circumstance too. 

The pair went on side by side in seeming 
good fellowship ; and they kept on the track till 
they came to the point where the body of natives 
separated, one tribe with Helen having gone one 
way, and the auxiliary tribe another. This was 
embarrassing. The bushranger stopped to de- 
liberate. 

Some suspicion seemed now to cross the 
mind of the obtuse Grough. What was Bran- 
don's object in following the tracks of the na- 
tives 1 Had he become acquainted with any 
tribe in his former sojourn in the bush ? What 
did he want with themi Grough was puzzled. 

Brandon continued his search after some trace 
of Helen, but he could find none. After some 
thought, he followed the track to the right, lead- 
ing to the north. Grough longed to ask the 
reason of his taking one track in preference to 
another, or of his following the track of the na- 
tives at all ; but conscious of his own meditated 
treachery, he feared to put any question which 
might lead Brandon io doubt his confidence; 
Brandon, from the very absence of the question, 
drew the conclusion that his companion was 
hatching some trick against him ; for if his in* 



tentioQs had been good, be would hare aposen 
without heaitation- He congratulated himaelf 
that the brute tboasfat be was ootwitting him. 

They continued neir way, each mistrusting 
the other. By day the one watched the other* 
at night neither woold sleep lest the other should 
surpriBe him. At last, on reaching the top of a' 
low hill, they suddenly discovered some uatives 
on the plain beneath. At the same timu they 
were themselves discovered, and the natives' 
feeling confidence in the d^h of their fastness- 
es, greeted them with a loud y^ of defiance. 

Spears were thrown, but Brandon did not heed 
them ; he was intent on discovering sonse sign 
of Helen. The phiin was open, and if she bad 
been there, he could not have failed to perceive 
her; but he coidd see nothing of her. It 
was dear that he was on the wrong scent ; he 
stamped his foot with rage. 

Grough observed the action with surprise; 
but be made no remark, for there was a some- 
thing in Brandon's look that was dangerous ; 
and the spirit of the less intelleotuai rufllaa 
quailed before the mental ascendency of his su- 
perior. But, as the natives advanced, it was 
necessary to check them. 

Brandon had a double-barrel fowling-piece; 
Grough a musket. 

" Fire !" cried out Brandon. 

Grough hesitated ; he did not like to leave 
himself without the protection of a charge ; for 
he feared Brandon as much as he did the na- 
tives. But as the savages advanced closer, and 
their spears came thick, Brandon was obliged 
to fire in self-defence, and urged by the immi- 
nence of the danger, Grough fired also. The 
natives retreated immediately. Brandon's sec- 
ond barrel was undischarged, and Grough's bar- 
rel was empty. 

" I'm done !" thought Grough. 

But, to his extreme surprise, Brandon desfared 
him to load again immediately. 

"He doesn't suspect me, after all," thought 
Grough. 

It was what Brandon intended him to think. 

"We must retrace our steps," said Bran- 
don. 

Grough joyfully assented. 

Brandon seemed irritable and moody, and 
was lost in thought. 

They went on till they returned to the spot 
where the two tracks separated. 

'* This is our way," said Brandon, pointing to 
the track. 

Grough demurred — 

** What's your game, Markl" he said; 
" what's the use of following the natives t We 
shall only get riddled with their spears some 
time, or have our skulls smashed in with their 
waddies ! No use in running into danger. The 
natives won't help us to leave the island. Bet- 
ter go back towarda camp and try to seize a 
boat or something." 

** And be seized ourselves," replied Brandon. 
He reflected for a moment. Suddenly he said 
to Grough : — 

*' The natives have got the girl with them." 

« The devil they have ! How 4o you know 
that]" 

*'l know iti that's enoHgfa. We must get 
her again." 
I " What's the use of the girl when you have 
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fot liar 1 One girl is as ^ood as another. X«et 
lis catch a native." 

<* You forget,** said Brandpi; ; *' we want this 
girl as a hostage.'* 

<*A8awh^r 

" As a hostages-fool 1 As a pledge — ^to make 
terms with her .father." 

''Oh! that's another thing. But if the na- 
tives have got her, perhaps they want her for 
a pledge-^or a hostage, as you caU it-^too, and 
they won't give her up." 

(* We must fight for it. If you don*t lik^ to 
.stand hy me, say so." 

" Oh ! I'll stand hy you, Mark, my boy ; nev- 
er fear that. But I don't like the job, that's ail 
I can say." 

'< Say nothing, then ; and omne on." 

This course did not at all accord with 
Grough*s private plans; but being an animal 
of one idea, he kept his mind steadily fi^d on 
It, and that was to betray Mark, and get the re- 
ward. He kept on with him, therefore, trust- 
ing that the opportunity of mastering him would 
come at last. 

They continued their way till dark ; but as 
neither dared to sleep, from fear of the other, 
Brandon thought it would be a waste of time to 
stop. He had marked the ** lie" of the country, 
and the direction of the track which pointed to 
an opening between some low hills. He thought 
lie could not miss it, and he determined to travel 
all night, hoping to come up with the natives. 
But in this he made a mistake which he would 
DOt have oommitted in a calmer state of mind ; 
for he knew very well that to attempt to track 
footsteps in the bush at night is always useless 
labor. But the irritation of bis mind urged him 
on. 

When the daylight came, he found that he 
was wrong. He was not on the track ; and he 
could form no idea whether he had strayed to 
the right of it or to the left. His judgmept, 
perhaps from want of rest, had become impair- 
ed, and his mental faculties enfeebled. He 
wandered about for many days, scarcely taking 
food, and with little sleep. He always removed 
to a distance from Grough and hid himself at 
night. He had become peevish and irritable; 
and Grough grumbled openly. Still the two 
kept together, for Brandon wanted Grough to 
make use of him, and Grough stuck close to 
Brandon to betray him. At last, however, they 
found the track again, and Brandon's spirits re- 
vived. 

They followed it up until they came to the 
bank of the river over which Helen and Mr, SU- 
iiman had passed in the raft. 

But the river, always rapid, was now swol^ 
jien into a boiling torrent, and it seemed impos- 
sible to cross it at that place. The traces, how- 
ever, of the natives who had been there many 
days before, were distinctly visible; and the 
trees at a little distance bore the marks of hav- 
ing been cut by a steel .axe. But the river was 
fbr the present impassable. Brandon threw hin>- 
sslf down on the grass, furious from disappoint- 
ment. 

But Grough was glad at the hindrance ; and 
sat down at a little distance. Both remained 
in silencs ; and bot^ were worn out with ti>e 
fatigue of conatanl traTSling, aod froo) the want 
of refreshing sleep, 



Brandon revolved in his mind all sorts of 
schemes fox passing the river. He would have 
risked the danger of swimming across ; but he 
could not dare to be without his fowling-piece. 
He thought of a bark-oaaoe after the fashion of 
the natives ; but a glance at the roaring torrent 
convinced him that the attempt that way would 
be hopeless. 

While he was thns engaged in cursing his 
ill luck, Grough, was employed in thinking of 
his own schemes* He was heartily sick of his 
present life in the bush ; there was no fun in it 
at all ! Rather than keep out any longer in 
such a miserabliLway, he would almost prefer, 
he thought, to d^ver himself up and take his 
chan<;e. But as he thought, fatigue overcame 
him, and he fell aweep. 

Brandon observed that his companion had 
been unable to keep his eyes open ; it seemed 
that he was fast, and not likely to wake for some 
time i he was himself weary to exhaustion, and 
his eyelids were weighed down with an irresia- 
tible desire to slumber, He thought there could 
be no danger in getting a few winks— only for 
a few minutes. In fact, sleep he must^-and he 
slept. ' 

It was the first time in his life, as he after- 
wards remarked, that he had '* given away a 
chance ;" and dearly did he pay for it. But his 
thoughts were so intensely fixed on the prize in 
his thoughts, and on the difficulties in his path, 
that he forgot the danger that was near him. 

The immediate cause, however, of the fate 
which presently befel the bushranger, was so 
remarkable, that to some, and not superstitious 
minds, it might have seemed the result of some- 
thing more than chance ; and that the reptile 
which appeared to play its part so opportunely 
was not an accidental agent in the tragedy of 
that eventful day. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

TBE 9NAKS IN TUS OBASS. 

Th« brutal and treacherous comrade of the 
bushranger slept uneasily, and be was disturbed 
with fearful dreapas. 

He dreamed that he was standing on the 
brink of a terrible precipice ; above was a black 
cloud, thick, dark, and impenetrable ; below was 
a depth, so deep that the eye could not scan the 
profundity of its abyss 1 Presently it seenoied 
to him that the black <doad descended, and 
enveloped him in its shroud; then a mighty 
wind arose, and whirled him from the precipiee, 
and he fell down-Hlown-*-down,— while a ter- 
rible sensation of suspended breath caused him 
agony unspeakable ! Suddenly he found him- 
self at the bottom of the abyss, and strange 
creatures, of monstrous shapes, writhed around 
and over him. He struggled to rise, but his 
limbs bad lost all power of motion, though his 
senses did not depart from him ; and he felt the 
cold skin of some slimy reptile crawling over 
his face. So horrid was the sensation, that his 
mental agony caused him to awake ; and then 
he became aware that part of his dream had 
been suggested by a reality. 

One of the large b)ack snakes common on the 
island was trailing itself over his face, and he 
instantly was seised with the fear that the orea- 
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fiure had bitten him, and that be should die one 
of the most dreaded of all deaths ; and at which 
wayfarers in the bush are most terrified. Bat 
the creature pursued its way, dragging along 
its loathsome body, and was lost in the long 
tufted grass by the side of the water. 

The trembling wretch who had received this 
visitation, disturbed by his terrible dream, and 
hardly knowing whether he was alive or dead, 
sat op, shaking with fear, and bathed in a cold 
sweat, which chilled and benumbed him. Cast- 
ing his eyes about, he beheld Brandon, stretched 
on the grass, and apparently sound asleep. The 
treacherous object of his subservient attendance 
now arose to his mind, and the paralyzing effect 
of the recent incident being shaken off* by the 
sight of Brandon at his mercy, he chuckled at 
the opportunity, and determined to take advan- 
tage of it. But the animal had sense enough to 
consider that, possibly, this seeming sleep of 
Mark's might be a stratagem to delude him into 
a betrayal of his own intentions ; and Mark, 
who was " up to every dodge," was not to be 
dealt with hastily. He had his fowling-piece 
embraced with his arm, and that was not to be 
trifled with. But then, if he was asleep, what 
was so easy as to shoot him as he slept 1 

But that did not serve the traitor*s purpose ; 
bis game was to take him alive. What was he 
to do with the dead body 1 Besides, if he did 
shoot him, would that entitle him to the reward 1 
The proclamation said '* deliver up;" — but 
meant ''deliver up alive." And who would 
believe that he had shot the bushranger 1 It 
might be said that somebody else had shot him, 
and then he — Grough — ^would get nothing by the 
job, and would be hanged for his pains ! That 
would be a regular mull ! No ; he must take 
him alive. 

But could he be sure that he slept 1 He did 
not move ; but Mark was such a deep dog ! 
Grough got up softly ; carefully examined his 
flint and the priming of his musket ; looked at 
the sleeper ; fidgeted ; doubted ; hesitated ; 
looked round on all sides as if to gather counsel 
and courage from the distant woods ; when, as 
be cast his eye over the plain, he beheld, at the 
distance of about a mile, emerging from a thick 
forest of gum-trees, three ^ures, who, he 
presently distinguished, had muskets in their 
hands. 

He concluded at once that they were either 
constables or soldiers in pursuit of Brandon and 
himself. The decisive moment was now come ; 
and he determined at once to give himself up ; 
to give information of Brandon ; and to claim 
the reward. Skulking away, therefore, swiftly 
and solemnly from the bank of the river, he ad- 
vanced to meet them. 

The strangers, on their parts, as soon .as 
Grough arose from the grass, caught sight of 
him ; and not knowing his intentions, imme- 
diately retreated back into the forest, trusting 
that they themselves might not have been seen, 
and hoping to surprise the man, whoever he 
was, and who, they conjectured, was most likely 
to be the bushranger himself, so that they 
might take him before he had time to make any 
resistance. 

Grough soon cleared the ground between the 
river and the forest, and when he came to the 
entrance of it, where the strangers had retired 



behind the tmnks of the trees, he stopped, and 
calling out, but not too loudly, said, that if they 
were a party in parsnit of Mark Brandon, he 
could lead them to the spot where he might be 
taken ; adding, that he claimed the reward for 
his apprehension promised by the governor's 
proclamation. 

The soldiers, Utr such they were, hearing this, 
immediately came forward, and commanded 
him to lay down his arms. Grough obeyed, and 
laid his musket on the grass. 

So great, however, was the popular dread of 
the bushranger, that the soldiers held them- 
selves prepared to resist any aggression, and 
looked about them cautiously, apprehending 
some trick. They desired the informer to retire, 
which he did, repeating that his object was to 
deliver up Brandon to the authorities— for the 
reward. 

<* Where is the bushranger 1" demanded the 
leader pf the party, a wary old constable, who 
had formerly been a convict, and who was, as 
he expressed it, " up to every move of the 
coves." 

♦• That's my aflTair," replied Grough ; »^mind, 
I say, I am ready to deliver up Mark Brandon, 
and I claim the reward — ^five hnndred dollars, a 
free pardon, and a passage to England." 

** And who the devil are you ?" asked one of 
the men. 

** Stay," said the constable, " let us look at 
the description of the bushrangers." 

He took a paper from his pocket, and read : — 

"James Swindell, an escaped convict, ^re 
feet five inches high, red hair, marked with the 
small pox... .you're not him...." 
I '* He's a stiff un," said Grouich. 

" Who killed him 1" 

"Mark; he shot him." 

"Another chalk against Mark; but he has 
enough to answer for, let alone that. What's 
nextl" 

" Mark Brandon .... five feet ten inches in 
height, slim make, black hair, black eyes, 

straight nose, you're not him. Let us see 

the next : — " 

" Roger Grough six feet one inch high, 

light hair, light blue eyes, short nose, very broad 

across the shoulders, thick in the lips That 

looks like you, my man." 

" I aih Roger Grough," replied the accused ; 
" and mind, I surrender myself, and claim the 
reward." 

" But you have not earned it yet, my hearty." 

" But I'm ready ; and mind, I give the infor- 
mation." 

" Very good, Mr. Grough. And first we will 
take the liberty to put these bracelets on your 
fists — in the governor's name, you know — all 
regular. And now, Where's our man t" 

"There," said Grough, pointing with his 
manacled hands towards the river. 

" Where 1 we don't see him. Better have no 
nonsense with us." 

"The bushranger," repeated Grough, •^is 
there — by the side of the water, asleep on the 
grass." 

" Oh, ho ! And so you took the opportunity 
to put the dodge on him !" 

" It's the reward," replied the traitor, a little 

— ^bnt a very little— confused at the scorn visiUe 

' on the soldiers' countenances at this act ot 
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treachery; but wishing to do something to 
signalize himself in their eyes, and thinking that 
it would enhance the value of his services to 
liable them to take the redoubtable Mark Bran- 
don alive, he added : — 

*' But I have another dodge besides that; yon 
shall take him if you like without his being able 
to resist." 

"How is that 1" 

" I will steal his fowling-piece from him while 
he is asleep, and you may fail on him and bind 
him ; and then you will have him as safe as 
bricks.'^' 

The constable and the soldiers consulted to- 
gether. It was a particular part of their instruc- 
tions to take the bushranger alive, if possible, as 
it was known to the government that it was in 
his power to make important revelations. They 
did not like to refuse Grough*s offer ; but they 
distrusted the rascal. 

" You will betray us," they said, ** as you 
have offered to betray him." 

" And lose the reward V* replied Grough ; " no, 
not such a fool as that ! Besides, Pve had a 
dream !" 

He related it. The constable and the soldiers 
laaghed at it. 

As it was clear that it was the rascaPs inter- 
est to keep faith with them on whose report 
depended his reward, they agreed to let him try 
his luck. 

" We can but have a slap at him if it comes 
to the worst," observed the leader of the 
party. 

"You must release my hands, then," said 
Grough. 

The constable demurred at tiiis at first ; but 
after searching him and taking from him every- 
thing but the dothes he stood upright in, he un- 
locked his handcuffs. 

" A tidy lot of dollars you have there," ob- 
served one of the soldiers. 

" These are my savings," replied Grough. 

" Your grandmothers, that is ; — however, 
that*s the governor's business." 

" You will stand by me to back me up," said 
the traitor : ** Mark's a desperate man." 

" Ay — ay ; we will back you up ; and back 
you down, too, if you flinch. Now, my prince 
of noses — march — and be alive." 

Grough obeyed, the constable and the sol- 
diers following him in a row over the plain. 
When they drew near the sleeping man they 
stopped. 

" There he is," said Grough, in a whisper. 

The soldiers looked forward eagerly, and 
handled their firelocks. 

" Pve a dodgo in my head," said Grough. 

" Be quick then — a man can't sleep forever 
in broad daylight." 

" He has not slept for the last fortnight," said 
Grough in a low voice ; ** no wonder he sleeps 
sound." 

" No matter, lad," replied the constable, " he 
will soon take his last snooze, and then he may 
sleep till doomsday." 

^ Brandon turned in his sleep; the soldiers 
3^resented their muskets at him simultaneously ; 
but it seemed that he still slept. 

Grough now made his way noiselessly to the 
river, and steeped his handkerchief in its waters. 
He then crept stealthily up to the sleeping man. 

Q 



He seemed to take a professional pride in what 
he was about. He had been a dexterous house* 
breaker at home, and his present deed was a 
pleasant exercise of his vocation. 

He stood over the sleeper for a few moments ; 
the soldiers watched him in breathless silence, 
covering the two with their firelocks. Brandon 
slept the sleep of the weary ; nature had been 
exhausted within him, and his senses once 
overpowered by the resistless influence of sleep 
were fast locked up in oblivion. 

Grough sneaked up to him from behind, like 
a snake through the grass, and with a delicacy 
of touch which seemed wonderful in one ofh'n 
herculean bulk, gently lifted up the steel of one 
of the locks of his fowling-piece, and squeezed 
some water on the priming. Brandon stirred 
slightly, but did not wake. The traitor then 
performed the same manoeuvre with the other ; 
and as Brandon still slept, he saturated the two 
pans with water. He tried to remove the flints, 
but they were fixed too firmly. 

The soldiers nodded approvingly. Grough 
felt all the delight of a workman, showing oflf 
his superiority in his craft. Mark was now 
defenceless, and Grough beckoned the soldiers 
to advance. But as he retired — ^in the exults^ 
tion of liis success, he neglected to finish it 
with the same nieety of tact, and, as he with- 
drew his hand, he let fall the wet handkerchief 
on Bran4pn*s face. « 

Awakened by the shock of the Cold water, 
Mark instantly started up, and, seeing the 
soldiers with their muskets leveled at him, he 
snapped the triggers of both his barrels at his 
enemies— but the barrels were dumb! Look- 
ing at the locks, and seeing the useless con- 
dition of his weapon, he saw, in a moment, 
that he was betrayed, and he dashed it on the 
grass with rage. Determined, however, to sell 
bis life dearly, he endeavored to disengage 
his axe from his side ; but Grough threw his 
powerful body heavily upon him, and, clasping 
him closely, bore him to the ground ; and the 
soldiers lending their aid, the bushranger was 
secured without bloodshed, and the traitor 
triumphed ! But his triumph did not last long. 

The soldiers instantly placed handcufl^s on 
the bushranger, and then they considered that 
they had him hard and fast. Mark submitted 
to this ceremony in silence. He made no re- 
proach to his comrade ; dissembling his thoughts, 
be bent his whole soul to the taking of a sure 
revenge. There was a general pause for a few 
moments ; after which, the soldiers intimated 
to Grough that, notwithstanding the service he 
had performed, he must consider himself their 
prisoner; and, without further parley, they 
placed handcufls on him also. 

Brandon looked at the handcuffs on his part- 
ner's wrists, and looked at the river, and smiled 
complacently. He had formed his scheme. 
Then he spoke : — 

" You have betrayed me ; but I will not re 
preach you ; the reward was too great a temp- 
tation." 

" Lord love your heart," said Grough, " its 
all in the way of business ! If I had not done 
it, Mark, somebody else would ; better for a 
friend to get the reward than a stranger." 

** True," said Mark. 

The soldiers said nothing: they had theii 
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doty to do, «nd they woo^d sot insnit their cap- 
tlve. Tbey ratber pitied Mark, and they looked 
•n his comrade with the disgust with which all 
generous minds regard a traitor. 

Brandoa and Grough were standiog a little 
apart ; the former took the opportunitj to wiok 
to the latter. 

<* What is it V* said Grongb, coming nearer, 
hot keeping oat of Mark's reach. 

" The soTereigBs," whispered Brandon. 

" What sovereigns!** 

«The sovereigns from the brig; a thousand 
of them ; I planted them. Ton may aa well 
have them too.'* 

** Ha V* whispered Groagh, his avarice ex- 
cited by the gold ; ** Mark, youYe a tramp ! 
where are theyt** 

*< Gome a little this way," said Mark. Head- 
vanced to the edge of the river. The foaming 
waters hardly allowed Groo^h to hear what 
Brandon said ; he advanced nearer to him. 

" There are a thousand of them,*' repeated 
Brandon. 

*' Where are the^ !*' eagerly asked the 
greedy Grough, bendmg his head towards his 
^trayed comrade. 

" Gome nearer,'* said Brandon. 

** Where are the yellow boys V* 

" In bell !*' suddenly ezdiaimed the bush- 
ranger, darting his body against the huge frame 
of the burly tvaitor, and precipitating him into 
the raging tide; "go," he said, raising his 
voice, " and seek them there !" 

**H«lp!" cried the wretch, struggling with 
his manacled hands in the ihrious torrent; 
** help ! my hands are fastened ! help !** 

The soldiers ran to the water's edge, and, 
while the constable remained by the side of 
Mark, they followed down by the bank of the 
river, with a vague idea of rescuing him. But 
whether it was that their hearts were not m the 
work, and that they thought it served the rascal 
right, or that the furious waters too suddenly 
overwhelmed their prey, they could do nothing 
to save him. But the agonized shrieks of the 
dying wretch broke fearthlly the solemn silence 
of the wilderness ; and when his last convul- 
eive cry rose in the air, even the stout hearts 
of the soldiers shuddered for a moment at the 
sharp echo of the adjacent woods ! 

They waited for a short time to see if his 
body would appear ; but as no sign of it was 
visible, they turned their attention to their chief 
prisoner, Brandon i aad^ one marching before, 
and one behind, with the constable at his side, 
they took their way back through the bush to 
Hobart Town. 

Thus guarded, and handeufled besides, it 
seemed impossible that their prisoner could 
escape. But, even so secured, the crady bush- 
ranger did not despair. 



QHAPTDR XLVIII. 

ANOTHER ** DODGE." 

Thb oonstaUe who had charge of Brandon 
did not think it at ail beneath his dignity to 
talk fhmiliarly with his prisoner aa he walked 
beside him. Indeed, it is questionable if those 
officers, many of whom had been themselves 
transported for various crimes, oooaidered it as 




a peivomd degradatioQ for a maa to be in 
tody. It was a <* misfortune;" he bad 
his luck ; he had thrown his chance, and 
loat^-that was all : and now he waa goiog UAk 
hanged ; that was merely conaequentii^ ; ai 
they w^ee so accustomed to see people banged 
that th^ bad ceased to regard it aa anytluog 
more than a little episode in their career, whidi 
did not much matter either way. It was in the 
natural and regular order of events that the 
result should be so ; and it was as idle for the 
hanged to complaia of it aa it was useless for 
the hangers to pity them. 

The functionary, therefore, who, in this in- 
stance, happened to be on the right side of the 
hedge, opened the eonversatioii ia a cheerfU 
way, not snppoaiag that bis prisoner could 
harbor any malice agaiAst him for conveying 
him to gaol in orw to be exeouted* la the 
regular way : — 

<* Glever dodge, that, Maik, wasn't it, of that 
blackguard !— Glad you pitohed him into the 
water : — ^too good for him, though ; — but he 
didn't deserve to be hanged in a gentleman's 
company. — Old chum of yours 1" 

**I scarcely ever spoke to him," replied 
Mark, who was aware of the importance ef 
seeming resigned to his fate, and of the expe- 
diency of adopting the free and easy s^le with 
his new friends ; ** he was a coarse, rou^ 
brute — no particular harm in him; but it 
would never have done to have let him got 
off scot-free, after betraying a comrade that 
way !" 

*< Gertainly not ; that is, of course it was 
wrong to do it ; but it served him right — ^the 
dirty dog !-r^nly it's murder; but of course 
you're booked without that, so one more or less 
is no odds ; and there's one less rascal in Uie 
world, at any rate — and that's something. 
Had fine weather since you were out 1" 

*' Remarkably so, lately ; but life in the hush 
is weary work, any way. For my part, I bei- 
gan to be heartily sick of it before you took 
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me. 

<' I dare say ; I never tried it ; but it must 
be a wretched life, to be hunted about like a 
wild animal, and never to be able to rest night 
or day !-^Met with any natives 1" 

" Yes ; we had a tussle with some of them. 
I got hit with a spear in this shoulder; but they 
can do nothing against our fire-arms." 

'* The governor wants to ci? ilize them, as he 
says ; but, lord ! that will never do. Of coune 
they ypill take all the blankets, and bread, and 
tea, and sugar that you give them ; but what's 
the use of it 1 You can never make anythiag 
but savages of them ; and the end will be that 
they will all be shot down, one after another, 
till there are none left. The major that you 
took the brig from brought one of the native 
girls into camp the other day ; and a fine fuss 
they are making with her ! By-the-by, Marki 
what is become of the major's daughter th at ^ 
you marched off with! I aay — ^tbat wasij^H 
bold lark ! How did the young lady lil^f^ 
the bush, ehl Hope you wasn^ rough witlkdiG 
herl" " 

** Is the major in camp now 1'* asked the 
ranger, who had a disinclination to talk about 
the girl, and who wished to party the queati<w. 

** He had left before we came out. He is 
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seeking foriiis daofhier; tut iVs not easy to 
find people in tbe bush , Mark, as yon know; 
lacky hit we made in Hgbtiagr oa yott, wasnH it t" 

<* Perhaps it was; for the sooQer an end 
comes to this sort of life the better.*' 

u Yoa*re right, Mark/ I never knew a man 
that took to the hush that wasn't tired of it at 
last, aad that didn't say that hanging was a re- 
lief to him. For yon see when a man takes to 
the bash, what with lying out at nights, and all 
sorts of hardships — ^with every man's hand 
aghast him — ^now in fear of the natives, and 
then in fear of the soldiers ; and worst of all 
with the chaooe of being betrayed by his com- 
rade, as you have been ; why, you see, be is al- 
ways dying by inches, as one may say. But 
when his fate is once settled, his mind is easy, 
and it's only a jomp and b kick, and then all's 
over ! — and he gets rest at last. I heard the 
parson say to the sheriff, just before the last 
three were turned off, that they all felt very 
comfottahle!" 

Mark's ideas did not exactly coincide with 
those of the constable in respect to the comfort 
of being hanged, hut he did not care to contest 
the point at that aooment ; but he thought that 
he might venture to try how far his custodian 
was eajoiable. Holding up his hands, he said, 
m a peevish tone :-r* 

" These things fret me a good deal." 

" Darbies worry you 1 Sorry for that ; but 
they are always eompkined of ;'^it's unpleasant 
to have the hands confined, I know.^' 

** What's the use of them 1" said Mark, in a 
careless way. ** You are three to ooe'*-»and I 
am without arms." 

*< It saves trouble, Mark ; I would oblige you 
if I could, with all my heart : but, you know, 
it's regidar, and it wouldn't do to take 'em ot^ 
especially with you, Mark." 

"What! are you afraid of met" said the 
bnshranger, tauntingly; 'Hfaree to one, and 
afraid of an unarmed man !" 

** Suppose we are 1 it's paying you a compli- 
ment. It's not every day in the week that we 
meet with such an out-and*out file as you ! Ex- 
cuse me, Mark ; but duty's duty." 

** Surely ! but your first duty is to yourself; 
that's common sense all over the world," said 
Mark. 

'* What do you n^an by that 1" 

** A hundred golden sovereigns are not to be 
earned easily !" 

« What is that to met" 

«« It may be a hundred pounds to you, if you 
likel" 

*< No go, Mark ; duty's duty." 

« I've got a plant," said Mark ; ** perhaps two 
Hundred of the yellow boys oould be fbund there 
at a pinch." 

«* Where t" 

" In a secret place." 

*' But where is the secret place 1" asked the 
cQlustable. ** Excuse me for asking." 

'^Excuse me," replied Brandon, ''but if I 
^ifas to tell you, don't you sea that the place 
would no longer be secret!" 

" It doesn't concern me ; duty is duty. Did 
you say that the two hundred pounds are all in 
gold 1" 

^' All sovereigns ; and they itiay ha youm if 
you like " 



" Can't, Mark^-ca»'t, indeed { hut U 
ing them a little, just toaase you, out of human- 
ity, as the saying is, why, I don't care if I go as 
far as that. Bat money first, yen know, B&rk ; 
business is business, as the saying is ; aad 
there's nothing like the ready." 

" What sort of fellows are the soldiers who 
are with you 1" ai^ed Brandon. 

" Stupid as hounds ; no me trying them. It's 
the major this, and the major that, all the way 
akmg ; they have no idea but jast obeying or- 
ders ; they would dap at ma as soon as you If 
they thought I was playing them false." 

** You agree, then ; two hundred and the dav 
hies off." 

** I thought you said three hundred 1" 

"No: two hundred." 

" I qouldn't-^ couldn't, indeed ; I have my 
duty to do, and if I ws^s to lose my situation—" 

" Come," said Brandon, who did not like to 
lose the opportunity of taking the constable in 
the mind : *' I will deal on the square with you. 
The truth is, there are three hundred sovereigns, 
and in one word they shall be yours." 

" I mustn't take the darbies ofi^that would 
be against duty ; bet I will loosen them for you, 
if th^ are too tight, and hurt you ;-r«I may do 
that. But it's all very weU, Mark, to talk of 
three hundred sovereigns! Where are they! 
That's the question." 

" Loosen the cufl^, and I promise yon to leaTe 
them at a certain spot by a certain day, where 
you can take them.'' 

** Don't doubt your word, Mark ; every one says 
that you are a perfect gentleman, and, except 
murder, and robbery, and that, whieh I allow 
a gentleman is sometimes ibreed to do, that yon 
never harmed a soul, and always wera a man of 
yottf word. But duty's duty ; and, as yoQ say, 
Mark, the first duty of a man is to himself ; and 
so the long and the short of it is-^o offence to 
you — ^but it must bo money down." 

** Agreed : you have no objection to go round 
by the bay to the sound 1" 

" The bay ! where the brig was that you got 
possession of so deveily 1" 

<< The same." 

•* What's that for 1". 

** Because the mon^ lies that way." 

The constable objected that it was a leag 
way round, and that such a departure f)rom their 
direct way to camp would exdte auspicion, and 
the two soldiers, he thought, might tarn rusty. 
But Brandon invented an excuse, which waa 
sufficient to blind them as to the real object. 
He pretended to give information of the major's 
daughter, who, he said, had been confined by 
him in a cave near the aouthern coast of the 
island. 

As the soldiers had received ordors to look 
out for Miss Horton ip their search for the bush- 
ranger, they readily assented to the proposal 
for her release ; and the more cheerfliUy, as 
they were aware that Mr. Trevor, who was one 
of their officers, was exceedingly anxious to ra* 
cover the young lady. 

They diverg^ from the straight course ao- 
cordingly, ke^ng to the right, passing round 
the sugar4oaf hill, and by the gorge, through 
the tier of hills, till they reached the border of 
the bay. 

The constable waa axoaediagly assiduoiia io 
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endeftToring to wonn oat from his prisoner 
where tbe treasure was " planted ;'* and it was 
not difficult for Brandon to penetrate that the 
official rogue would have no more scruple in 
betraying him than his late associate. He saw, 
therefore, that it was necessary for him to con- 
tnve some counterplot to oot-manceuvre his 
pretended ally. Manacled, however, as he was, 
the difficulties against which he would have to 
contend, he was aware, were almost insur- 
mountable. However, he trusted to the fertility 
of his invention, and to his power of prompti- 
tude, to take advantage of all circumstances in 
hia favor to recover his liberty. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

THE BUSHBANOER^S TRAP. 

Tbb evening had drawn to a close ; dark- 
ness was coming on, and they prepared to 
settle themselves for the night. For this tbe 
cave formed a convenient resting-place, and 
they took possession of it accordinglv. 

The civil power and the military kept watch 
by turns ; the soldiers took the first two 
watches, the constable the last. The bush- 
ranger lay handcuffed within; the constable 
reclined at the entrance. The time was now 
come when, in aocordance with their plan, the 
bushranger was to be aUowed to effect his 
escape, in return for the bribe of three hun- 
dred sovereigns. 

When the two soldiers were sound asleep, 
the constable made a sign to the bushranger, 
who, stepping lightly over the bodies of the 
sleeping men, came to the outside, and crept 
softly away, followed closely by the constable 
with his loaded musket. When they had got to 
a little distance the bushranger stopped. 

** Where is it V said the constable. 

** You must take off my handcuffs before you 
can get it." 

** Let me see the money first." 

Th^ had now arrived at the foot of the tree 
in which Brandon had deposited the major's 
money. He hesitated for a moment ; but he 
wisely considered that, if he was hanged, the 
money would be a dead loss ; whereas, it would 
be well bestowed, or that portion of it, at least, 
which he had bargained to give, in saving his 
neck from the halter. He made up his mind 
aceordingly.; not without weighing beforehand, 
however, the dilemma in which the constable 
would be placed when he became informed of 
the secret. 

*'The gold," said the bushranger, "is within 
the hoUow trunk of this tree." 

<' How is it to be got at 1" 

** Take off my handcuffs, and 1 will get it." 

** It won't do, Mark ; I'm too old a hand to 
be taken in that way." 

** Then go down the hollow and get it your- 
self." 

The constable did not like the looks of it. It 
was night; fnd if he lost sight of Mark, he 
might make off and elude all pursuit ; on the 
other hand, if he once took off the handcuffs 1 
Mark was a powerful and a desperate man ! 
That was too great a risk. What was he to do 
theni There was no time to be lost. An idea 



struck him : now that he was possessed of the 
secret, he might laugh at Mark ! 

** I will have no more to do with it," he 
said; *'duty is duty, and I've changed my 
mind." 

Mark had already foreseen that he might at> 
tempt to back out of the agreement that way, 
and so keep his prisoner, and secure the monej 
another time. He was prepared, therefore, 
with an answer, which he made quietfy and 
coolly :— 

*' If you shirk from our bargain, I will tell the 
soldiers where the treasure is, and they shall 
secure it ; so that, you will be pleased to ob- 
serve, you will not touch a single piece of the 
gold that way ; besides, I may think it my doty 
to mention this little irregularity of yours to 
those you would not like to be made acquamted 
with it. Take your choice." 

** You shall go down," said the constable, 
desperately, « and get them. I will help yoa 
up the tree, and let you down into the hollow, 
and, when you are there, I can unlock your 
cuffs, and you can hand me up the money." 

** Do it quickly, then," said Brandon. 

The constable helped him up the tree. When 
he was at the bottom he kicked his foot against 
the bag of sovereigns ; the jingle of the coin 
excited the constable's cupidity to the highest 
pitch. 

<* Hand 'em up, Mark ! Look sharp !" 

**l can't, with my handcuffs on." He kicked 
his foot against the gold again ; the sovereigns 
returned a rich mellow sound. The constable 
considered that he had his prisoner safe within 
the tree, like a rat in a trap. There could be 
no danger in loosening the handcuffs. Ex- 
tending his arms down the hollow, while the 
bushranger held his wrists up, he unlocked 
them.". 

" Now, where- s the money 1" 

** I will give it to you when I am out. The 
yellow boys are all safe in my pocket, but the 
weight is no joke. Lend me your hand to raise 
myself up." 

<«The money first, Mark; that will lighten 
you." 

" Well, then," said Mark, ''take it ; put your 
hands down, and catch hold of the l>ag." 

The constable stretched down his hands; 
the bushranger seized them with an iron grasp, 
and, with a sudden wrench, he dragged the 
constable head-foremost into the hollow ; and, 
before he had time to struggle* or cry out, 
making use of him as a step to raise himsell 
from the bottom, he sprung up to the top, and 
let himself drop outside. The constable had 
placed his gun against the tree when he as* 
cended; the bushranger found it under his 
hand as he reached the ground ; he clutched it 
fiercely, and, without losing a moment, darted 
off into the recesses of the bush. 

The unhappy constable, caught in his own 
trap, remained with his head downwards in a 
most unpleasant position within the empty 
trunk ; but leaving him there to get out as he 
best may, our history follows the adventures of 
the ingenious bushranger. 

Brandon now found himself once more at 
liberty, and never before did liberty appear to 
him so sweet! He had escaped an almost 
certain and ignominious death; he had re- 
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gained bis treasure ; and he had arms for his 
defence. Bounding along through the woods 
in his joy» full of life and hope, and rejoicing in 
his strength and cunning, he hastened on his 
way to place himself beyond discovery, before 
the daylight came to assist his enemies in their 
pursuit. 

His first thought was to make for the sea- 
ooast, as being a part of the country never 
traversed, and where he might remain undis- 
covered for a long time, as it abounded in rocks 
and ravines and defiles, in which a fugitive 
could easily conceal himself. But he had not 
advanced many miles before he came on some 
fires, which he presently perceived were those 
of natives. On further examination, he ascer- 
tained that there were nearly a dozen huts or 
br^ikwinds, so disposed as to betoken that one 
of the native tribes had made it their temporary 
dwelling-place. 

Being well acquainted with the wonderful 
sagacity of the blacks in tracking the faintest 
footstep in the bush, and guessing that his 
enemies would endeavor to avail themselves ot 
such assistance iii their pursuit of him, he felt 
that it was perilous to lurk in the vicinity of 
such dangerous aeighbors ; and he determined 
to stick to his original plan of gaining the re- 
mote and unfrequented district of the north- 
west part of the island, until the hotness of the 
pursuit should be abated, and himself partially 
forgotten. 

To this course he was in some measure de- 
termined by his desire to discover the girl 
whom he had lost at the fight of the sugar- 
loaf hill ; and as he had learned that she had 
not reached the town, he had no doubt that 
the natives had carried her ofiT, and that the 
footmark which he had observed amidst their 
tracks was hers. He proceeded, therefore, 
in that direction, and rapidly traversed the 
country, with which he was now well ac- 
quainted, taking care to keep a good lookout, 
and to avoid passing over clear ground as much 
as possible, where bis figure might be marked 
by an observer. 

The weight of the gold and the dollars, how- 
ever, embarrassed him greatly, and he found 
that it would be impossible for him to keep up 
his pace with such an inconvenient load. He 
buried them, therefore, in a secure place, the 
bearings of which he noted, reserving only fifly 
of the sovereigns, which he disposed about his 
person in separate pockets. 

He was troubled, however, at one deficiency, 
which rendered his firearms for the present use- 
less — he had no ammunition. The constable 
who, according to custom, had searched his 
pockets for concealed weapons, had taken every- 
thing from him, powder and bullets, and even 
bis clasp-knife, which now would. have been 
invaluable to him in the bush. He would wil- 
lingly have exchanged, at that moment, half his 
treasure for powder and ball, knife and compass, 
and such other necessaries as are wanted in the 
wilderness. 

But there was no help for it ; and cherishing 
the single charge which he bad in his musket, 
which, fortunately, was loaded, and guarding 
the priming from all accident, he kept on his 
way. 

He traveled for two days, in constant fear of 



the natives by day, and almost afraid to sleep 
at night from the fear of being surprised. At 
last be found that his present state of insecurity 
was too wearing to be endured, and he made 
up his mind to visit the nearest stock-hut that 
he could find, and endeavor to obtain a supply 
of powder and ball. He had plenty of money, 
and he had no doubt of being able to bribe one 
of the prisoners of the crown to procure for him 
what he wanted, as they were always ready to 
assist one another in that way, and especially 
when anything was to be got by it. 

With this intention he endeavored to guess 
his route to a certain part of the Big River, 
where he knew there was a stock-hut, and 
where it was likely that the stock-keepers 
would be provided with arms, and, of course, 
with powder, as they were liable in that out- 
station to be attacked by the natives. But he 
had not traveled more than a dozen miles, when, 
on gaining the summit of a low bare hill, he 
perceived three men on the plain below, who, 
he immediately perceived, were soldiers, and 
who, he had no doubt, were in pursuit of him. 

He now felt forcibly the danger to which he 
was exposed. The government, he had no 
doubt, had adopted the plan of sending out many 
small parties of two and three to spread them- 
selves over the country, so as to keep him per- 
petually harassed, and to wear him out with con- 
tinual fear and exhaustion. 0f9omati&hpt to 
approach the settlements, therefore, under such 
circumstances, was to run into the iion*8 mouth ; 
but, as ammunition was absolutely indispensa- 
ble, for without it he was liable at any hour to 
be massacred by the natives, he conceived a 
project as novel as it was daring. He resolved 
to steal one of the soldiers* cartouche-boxes. 
He mancBuvred accordingly. 

He saw at once that the top of the hill where 
he was lying was directly in the soldiers' course ; 
and he felt sure that they would ascend it for 
the convenience of looking about them. He 
instantly ran aloug^ the side of the rise till he 
gained a thick covert where it was easy to con- 
ceal himself, and which commanded a view of 
the opposite side of the hill to that on which 
the soldiers were advancing. 

As he calculated, the soldiers ascended the 
hill and surveyed the country on all sides; 
their orders were to search in the direction of 
the west ; but in an uninhabited country, where 
all the country is waste, they had not much 
hope of falling in with the two bushrangers, 
who were supposed to be out, according to 
Trevor's information ; and if they had not been 
stimulated by the reward, they would not have 
taken any extraordinary trouble in a task which 
to them seemed almost hopeless. 

But, in general, the military liked to be in- 
vested with a roving commission in the bush, 
as it relieved them from the tedium of barrack- 
drill, and allowed them to be masters, so far, of 
their own time and motions. Besides, they 
were always sure to be welcomed cordially by 
the settlers, and to be regaled with the best that 
could be set before them. But th^duty of pen- 
etrating into an unsettled part o#the interior 
was a different affair. Theire, nothing was to 
be met with but natives ; and there was nothing 
to cheer or direct them in their wanderings. 

In the present caso they beheld a wild and 
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QnoaHivated coaDtry» preeenting an appearance 
of the most roinantie beauty. Green hill and 
green dale, for it was the spring-time of the 
year, the only i^eason in whieh the dusky brown 
aspect of an Australian landscape is digested of 
its usual autumnal tint, met the eye on every 
side. Stately trees, minuting their fresh green 
leaves with their brown and yeUow winter 
foliage interspersed with pink^ and but ^ar^ 
ingly scattered over a magnificent piaia, gave 
to the scenery a magnificent park*like air, which 
induced the spectator to expect that there 
must be some princely mansion near to corres- 
pond with the vastness of the uniockxsed lands 
around ; while the want of farm-houses or toU 
tages, and the feeling of the absence of any in- 
habitant of these fertile spots, inspired a sensa* 
tioa of regret that such valuable domains should 
remain uncultivated and useless, and almost 
unknown, while there were so many able and 
willing hands in England, whose labor would 
soon turn the melancholy waste of the wil- 
derness Into smiling cornfields and thriving 
villages. 

The soldiers, however, to whom this scene 
was presented at that time, had their thoughts 
otherwise employed. Their only object was to 
discover the parties of whom they were in 
search. Seeing that they were in a good posi- 
tion to observe any moving thing for some dis- 
tance rou^dy thu^ made a halt, and reposed 
themselves. Their leader looked at the com* 
pass which he carried, and consulted with his 
comrades. After about two hours* rest, they 
moved on. 

The bushranger kept them in sight, and fol- 
lowed them. It was now towards the close of 
the day, and he guessed that the soldiers would 
seek for a convenient spot to rest for the night, 
near some spring or stream of water. 

There was a small rivulet at the bottom of 
a hill about i wo miles distant, and it was there 
that they cast ofiT their knapsacks, and set about 
makkg themselves comfortable for the night. 
They lighted a fire, for they had no care for 
being discovered, or fear of being mastered, 
and, producing some provisions, began their 
supper. 

The bushranger kept them in view, and ob- 
served all their proceedings; but as it was 
necessary for the dark to set in before he could 
put his design in execution, he waited patiently 
for the night. 

Had the soldiers been aware of who was 
watching them so sedulously, they would not, 
perhaps, have eaten their supper so heartily, 
nor joked so merrily. But, soldier-like, they 
cared only for the present, and thought nothing 
of the morrow. 



CHAPTER L. 

THB FALSE FIHE. 

iVhilb his pursuers were enjoying their ca- 
rouse of cold mutton and damper which they 
took from their knapsadss, and of fresh water 
which they Aank from the rivulet, the bush- 
ranger went on with his subtle stratagem. 
Knowing well that soon after dark, or, at all 
events, at some time during the night, the sol- 
diers would look out for the fire of any wan- 



derer in the beah, he oontriired bis plan ao> 
cordingly. 

About half a mile from the apet where the 
soldiers had establisfaed themselves for the 
night, he prepared some dry bruah-wood, on 
which he heaped one or two large logs of dead 
timber, so as to furnish the materials for a 
prompt and considerable fire. 

But here a difficulty occurred, fie had no 
meana of setting light to it I He had only one 
charge of powder, and if he burnt bis primipg 
for the purpose of igniting any dry materia , it 
would involve the discharge of his musket ,* and 
not only would the report prematurely alarm bis 
enemies, but would teave him without the de- 
fence of his shot. But as the case was deeper 
ate he was obliged to risk something. 

Carefully removing the priming, he screwed 
it up in a little piece of paper, which he placed 
in his waistcoat pocket. Then, covering the 
touch-hole and the pan securely with another 
piece of paper twice folded, he placed on it a 
piece of dry punk which be had previously gath» 
ered from a tree, and snapped his flint over it. 

The sparks falling on the punk instantly 
ignited it without causing the discharge of his 
piece ; and by this means, by ftarefiiUy blowing 
on the tinder, which he surrounded with dead 
leaves, he quickly raised a fiame and set light 
to his fire. When he saw that it was fairly 
alight, having returned his priming to its proper 
place in the pan of the lock, he proceeded as 
quickly as he could, consistently with preserving 
silence in his movements, to a point where he 
could observe the proceedings of the soldiers. 

They remained lying on the ground for some 
time by their fire, but at last what the bushranger 
foresaw came to pass. One of them got up, 
and looking to his firelock to see that it was in 
good order, left the other two, with the inteo* 
tion, as the bushranger did not doubt, and as 
was the custom in such expeditions, to look out 
for any fire which the runaway in the bush 
sometimes incautiously lights. Mark dogged 
him ; and when the escort got to the top of the 
low hill which was between the two fires, he 
observed that he stopped, peered about curious- 
ly, and advancing slowly with his musket reedy, 
approached nearer to the strange fire to make 
his observation. 

The scout was well on his guard as to what 
was before him, but he forgot that it was pos- 
sible there might be danger also behind him. 
The bushranger followed him closely. 

The soldier was a brave fellow and had no 
fear about him; he was alone; in a strange 
part of the country ; if it were the bushrangers 
who had lighted the fire it was tw'o to one, and 
Mark Brandon was well known to be skilful and 
resolute ; but he did not like to return to his 
comrades with the bare news of a fire; he 
wanted to know more-^whether it was a fire 
made by the natives or whom ? With this view 
he descended the slope of the hill. 

The hill was dotted with stunted trees and 
brush-wood, and the soldier took care to avail 
himself of their shelter to cover his advance, 
which he did most adroitly ; the bushranger quite 
admired his address, at the same time that he 
took advantage of the same cover to conceal 
his own motions in the rear. When the soldier 
got within musket-shot of the strange fire he 
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btedted) sod was fturpritedto sfedno one near 
it. 

H« conetaded, at oaoe, that tliia was the 
boahrangers* lire ; acnd that they had sighted 
the fire of his own party, and had decamped 
Without beat of dram. 

He applauded his own sagacity in detecting 
this fact, althoagh he was exceedingly disap- 
pointed that no bushranger was near. Unhap- 
pHy for him, there was one nearer than he sap- 
posed ; for while he was in the act of turning to 
acquaint his comrades with the amount of his 
discovery, he ibund his firelock suddenly twisted 
out of his hands, and himself saluted the instant 
after with a stanning blow on the head, which 
laid him senseless on the grass. 

The bushranger threw hitnself on the body to 
stifle any cry of the prostrate man, bat it was 
unnecessary s-^the soldier lay without sense or 
motion ; and Mark, without losing a moment's 
time, transferred the contents of his cartouche- 
box to his own pockets ( caring nothing for the 
box itself, which he knew was an incumbrance, 
and securing only the cartridges. But, elated 
with >his exploit, he thought that he might be 
able to do better still. 

He had no doubt that the soldier's comrades, 
surprised, and perhaps alarmed at their scout's 
continued absence, would leave their fire to seek 
him ; and he waited for their coming in order to 
put in execntion the next part of his scheme. 
But after lying in ambush half an hoar and 
seeing no sign of them, he thought he would 
quicken their motions by another device. 

He went back to the top of the hill and dis- 
charged his own musket. This, he had no 
!}oubt, would soon bring them upon him ; and 
hastening down the slope to where the soldier 
was lying, he discharged the soldier's firelock a 
little while after. Then taking a little circuit, 
he hastened to the spot which the two soldiers 
had left on hearing, as they supposed, the report 
of their comrade's musket, who they guessed 
was engaged with an enemy and wanted their 
immediate assistance. 

In their haste they left their knapsacks behind 
them as unnecessary incumbrances in a rapid 
movement, and which the bushranger quickly 
emptied of their contents, taking with him what 
he thought worih while to carry away, which 
he deposited in one of the knapsacks ; and so 
provided, and rejoicing in the success of his 
plot, he made the best of his way off, directing 
his course as well as he could judge by night, 
towards the western coast. 

He traveled all night ; and it was not until 
he had placed, as he reckoned, at least twenty 
miles between him and the soldiers, that he 
drew up. He feasted well upon the provisions 
which he had taken from the knapsacks ; wrap- 
ped his precious cartridges, of which he counted 
twenty-nine, more carefully in separate parcels 
so as to preserve them from being chafed, and 
prepared to pursue his way. 

He felt a sense of loaeliness, however, greater 
than he had ever experienced before ; and the 
country seemed more dreary and melancholy 
than usual. But this he attributed to the great 
fatigue and mental anxiety to which he had been 
constantly exposed ; but he longed for some com^ 
panion with whom he might interchange a few 
words. He dreaded a life of solitariness in the 



bush. He began serioinriy to eonaider whether 
he could join the natives and become head ^ a 
tribe, so as to have some eoinptnlons or aabjeete 
at least. ^ 

But he recoiled from that sort of association ; 
besides, he feared their treachery. One tbiiig» 
however, he was resolved on ; to endeavor to 
find the girl whom the natives had carried away* 
And perhaps she might entertain favorable feel- 
ings towards the man who shoidd deliver her 
from their clatcbes-'— feelings of gratitude^^Hii 
something more, perhaps 1 Women were al' 
ways grateful to their preservers ! sit any rate 
he was resolved to seek for her at any risk, and 
to attempt her deliverance at all hazards. 

This resolution served to reanimate him. 
There was an object in view; something to 
hope for ; something to live for— even in the 
bash. He continaed his way more cheer- 
fully. 

He traveled fast and firmly eU that day ; but 
he began to be pazzled as to the right direction. 
His flight by night had led him astray consider- 
ably. He began to doubt if he had actually 
made any real progress, for the country in the 
evening seemed to have the same character as 
it had in the morning. His mind began to be a 
little confused ; besides^ he was faint and hun- 
gry, for he had eaten very little that day. He 
thought he misht safely kill a kangaroo. 

This he had no difficulty is doing, as there 
were plenty about. He kindled a fire and made 
a hearty meal. But, thinking that, possibly, 
some one of the parties in pursuit of him might 
have observed the smoke, he removed to the 
distance of about a mile from the spot, and, find- 
ing a convenient place for his purpose, he made 
the best shelter he conid of boughs and leaves, 
and settled himself for the night. He had grave 
misgivings of having lost the *' He" of the coun- 
try ; but he determined to ^atch carefully the 
point at which the sun rose when the day broke, 
so as to start fair in the morning. 

He passed the night very uncomfortably, for 
rain had come on, and the boughs under which 
he lay were not close enough to protect him 
from the wet. However, the lock of his musket 
had been kept dry, and his cartridges were all 
right, 80 he did not much care for the rest. But 
soon after daylight appeared, as he was standing 
before the thicket from which he had emerged, 
he was startled by the apparition of a huge kan- 
garoo bounding past him, closely followed by 
two dogs! 

He had hardly secreted himself behind the 
bushes, before a horseman galloped past, whom, 
at a glance, he recognized as Major Horton ! 
The bushranger saw that there was danger 
abroad, and he began to look about him for the 
most favorable line of retreat. But before he 
could make up his mind, for he feared that 
his pursuers were close and round about him, 
the dogs killed the game in his sight, not above 
a hundred yards from the place of his conceal- 
ment. 

The major immediately alighted, and throw- 
ing his horse's rein over the braiich of a tree 
close by, advanced towards the dead kangaroo, 
while the dogs sat up panting by its side, wait- 
ing for the share of the game which it is usual 
for the sportsmau to give them for their en« 
couragement. 
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The biuhmnger kept dote to his covert, 
hardly Tentarin^ to hope that he should be un- 
discoyered, and resolved to sell his life as dearly 
as possible. In the mean time, the dogs having 
been regaled with the slight snack, which on 
saoh occasions is moderated so as to whet their 
appetites withoat incapacitating them by a iiill 
meal for further running, began to hunt about 
again in circles/ and one of them smelling at the 
thicket in which the bushranger was concealed, 
made a point and set up a peculiar whine indi- 
cative of his having made some unusual dis- 
covery. 



CHAPTER LI. 

THB BU8HRAM0EB ** X PENITENT.'* 

The bushranger cursed the dog in his heart, 
and would willingly have strangled him if he 
could have got him within bis reach ; but the 
sagacious dog was too wary to be causbt, and 
presently it began to bark. This excited the 
other, who began to bark also ; and the major's 
attention being attracted to the bush, he took a 
pair of pistols from the holsters of his saddle and 
advanced towards it. 

It was a dangerous moment for the major, 
and the bushranger was aware of his advantage ; 
he might have shot him easily. But from some 
invincible repugnance to shoot the father of the 
girl whose recovery was the sole object of his 
thoughts, he could not bring his mind to resolve 
to pull the trigger. At the same time another 
means of escape occurred to him, which he 
forthwith put in practice. He suddenly left his 
hiding-place, and the major to his extreme as- 
tonishment beheld the bushranger standing be- 
fore him ! Before he had time to fire, if he had 
been so disposed, Mark came forward, and in a 
firm voice, said : 

" Major, I surrender myself your prisoner ; 
you are a gentleman and a man of honor, and 
will not insult a prostrate enemy !" 

The major was a brave man, but he could 
not help being a little flurried for the moment, 
at the unexpected appearance of the formidable 
Mark Brandon, who, instead of resisting, as it 
seemed he might have done, voluntarily sur- 
rendered himself! — But quickly recovering his 
presence of mind, he commanded him — 

** To lay down his arms." 

"Major," said Brandon, "you most be aware 
that it was in my power as you advanced to- 
wards this thicket, to shoot you down without 
danger to myself; but honestly, I will tell you 
that my hand refused to commit a murder on 
the father of the girl whom I now bitterly re- 
gret having taken from your protection. Sir — 
you see before you a sorrowful and a repentant 
man !" 

The major was deceived by this address. It 
certainly had been in the bushranger's power to 
take his life, and he had not done it. This ar- 
gued sincerity. Besides, the sight of the bush- 
ranger and the thought of his daughter troubled 
him. Brandon stood before him in an attitude 
of deep humiliation. 

" What has happened to my daughter, and 
where is shel" asked the major in a voice 
which betrayed the agitation which such quee- 
tjons excited. 



<«She is at hand," replied the bnahraager 

meekly, and with his eyes ckBt on the ground. 
"And, villain !" said the major, as he reloo- 
tantly asked the fearful question ; '< have yoa 
respected herl" 

" As God is my witness, she is as pure as 
when...." 

" Say no more, say no more," said the msgor ; 
"lead me to her." 

"You would wish, doubtless, to see her 
alone t" 

" Certainly, certainly. I have two constables 
and three soldiers with me ; but I have outrid- 
den them." 

" Are they all on foot 1" asked the bushranger, 
in a humble tone. 

" What matters it to yoa how they are T The 
constables are mounted as well as myself. But 
lead me, I say, at once to my daughter. My 
party will be up presently, and then they can 
take charge of you." 

" As you please, sir ; I am weary of tbia 
wretched life, and I do not care bow soon it is 
ended !" 

"We will talk of that by-and-by. First 
take me to my daughter; and your present 
repentance and atonement shall be duly consid- 
ered in the proper quarter." 

" I place myself in your hands, sir ; if yoo 
will now mount, I will take you to your daugh- 
ter, who is not more than half a mile from hence 
Allow me to place your pistols for you in the 
holsters." 

A shade of suspicion crossed the major's mind 
for the first time at this excessively polite offer, 
for the talk about his daughter had thrown him 
off his guard ; but before he could bring bis 
thoughts coolly to bear on the extraordinary 
conduct of the man, the bushranger had reached 
his horse, as if with the intention of leading it 
to the major. The bushranger loosened the 
horse's bridle from the tree, looked back at the 
major, and touched his hat respectfully. Then 
he coolly tightened the horse's girths ; and in a 
moment, gathering up the reins, he sprung into 
the saddle, and kissing his hand to the major, 
who was so astonished at the utter audacity of 
the stratagem, that he had not presence of mind 
to discharge his pistols at him, was off like the 
wind! 

He was only just in time ; for the constables 
now coming in sight, galloped up, and the ma- 
jor explaining in half-a-dozen words what had 
taken place, they struck their spurs into their 
horses' flanks and started in pursuit. The bush- 
ranger looking back saw the new and dangerous 
enemies that were behind him, and he, on hjs 
side, put bis horse to his speed, and the race 
became hot and strong between the pursued 
and his pursuers. 

The major's horse was a good one ; the 
bushranger was a capital rider ; he had his mus- 
ket loaded in bis hand ; plenty of cartridges in 
his pockets ; he knew the trick of bush-riding 
well, what gullies to shy, what hills to avoid, 
and how to take advantage of the ground. He 
pressed on bis horse gallantly. He had the 
start by more than half a mile. The chances 
were in his favor. He felt confident in his seat ; 
and the excitement of the ride raised his spirits 
and called up his courage. 
The constables, too, were well mounted ; the 
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m^or had taicMi* care of that before he left 
oamp. Their prisei was in view ; the reward 
was almost within their grasp; and their 
minds being undistracted by the thought of the 
coarse they should take> thieir whole energies 
were bent to follow on^ and they did not lose an 
inch of ground. Tbey^ too, felt the excitement 
of the chase ; they had often bunted wild cattle, 
but they never had hunted a boshranger before. 

On went the boshranger ; letting over dead 
tirees ; crashing through bashes ; and continu- 
ally bending his body paraltel with his horse^a 
back to avoid the many overhanging branches 
which interrupted his course ; and sometimes, 
stretching out hia right arm, by the strength of 
his powerful bones and muscles, and aided by 
the momentum of his speed, wrenching off huge 
limbs of trees before him. On followed his pur- 
suers, encouraging each other, and trusting that 
some accident, some trip, some obstacle, would 
turn the chances in their favor* 

But the bushranger bestrode his horse as if 
the two formed one creature; he cheered him 
with his voice, held him lightly but firmly in 
hand, and. husbanded his strength by every pos> 
sible art. of horsemanship. The noble animal 
seemed to be conscious of the task required of 
him. He gathered up. his strength, and with 
eyes of fii^aqd nostrils dilated, he breasted the 
way as if'T^K^ing in his powsr, carrying his 
rider over the perilous leaps which the bush- 
ranger pot him at to abridge the way, without 
flinching or hesitation. 

For twelve miles he went on wdth unabated 
speed, till he came to a plain about two miles 
in breadth. Here his pursuers, having a clear 
view before them, fired at him with their pistols, 
but. missed him. The bushranger beard the 
report of their shots behind him 4 and watching 
his opportunity, when his pursuers were close 
together,^ turned round in his saddle and fired 
in his turn. His shot took efifect, slightly gra& 
ing the left side of one of the constables ; but it 
did not check him ; and the noise^of the^ fire- 
arms stimulating the horses to renewed speed, 
they kept on their rapid course with unabated 
spirit. 

Brandon now had to thread a difficult forest 
of close tracks of trees, often so close together 
that there was not sufficient room even for a 
man*s body to pass. Here, as he was obliged 
to seek for openingSr his pursuers gained on him 
a little ; but at the end of three miles he again 
saw the daylight of the open country beyond, 
and he urged his horse on. without rejazation. 

His course now lay through a beautiful coun- 
try of undulating hill and dale, not more thickly 
interspersed with majestic trees than was con- 
sistent with its park"like scenery. As he left 
this track behind him, after a course of more 
than five miles, he became aware that the coun^ 
try descended, and be anticipated that he was 
approaching some low-lying locality where it 
was likely that he should meet with some la- 
goon or marshy ground which would be fatal to 
him. But so long as the ground felt firm under 
his horse's feet he determined to proceed ; and 
if ill-luck sbouhi befall him in the shape of some 
body of water or boggy soil, at the worst he 
could take his chance of doubling on his pursu- 
ers at the last moment. But his mind mis- 
gave him that a difficulty was at hand. 
R 



That whioh he dreaded appeared shortly to 
his view. From the fringe of shrubs which 
crossed the end of the plain over which he was' 
flying, he guessed that some river was in front ; 
but he could not judge of the nature of its banks, 
or of its breadth or depth* Feeling that he had 
a good horse under him, he resolved to swim 
it,*hoping that those behind would not like to 
run the risk of riding through a rapid river, if it 
should turn out to be so ; and as his pursuers' 
weapons had already been discharged, trusting 
that be should be able to get across before they 
had presence of mind and time to load again. 

£ven while he rapidlyrevdved these thoughts 
be came on the object of his apprehension ; his 
pursuers also were aware of it, and they set up 
a shout of exultation at having brought the bush*^ 
ranger to bay — a shout' which served to spur 
him on to more desperate enterprise. 

With one glance he comprehended the extent 
of the danger which he had to deal with. The 
river was broad and deep, and having been 
swollen by recent rains in the mountains, from 
which it took its course, it foamed and raged 
tempestuously along, with a fury which was 
sufficient to apjoJ the stoutest heart, and which 
scarcely any one but a criminal flying for his 
life would have dared to encounter.^ 

Again the shouts of his enemies rung in his 
ear. They struck him like the cries of fiends 
winging their way to his destruction. Without 
a moment's hesitation be struck his spurs into 
his horse, and in another instant the horse and 
his rider were ingulphed and struggling in the 
boiling stream. 

His pursuers now set up another shout, but the 
bushranger could hear no sound but the water 
rushing about his ears. The constables dashed 
on to the brink of the river, but, appalled at the 
danger of braving such a toarrent, they drew up 
and stood aghast at the terrific scene. The 
bushranger, meanwhile, was hurried down by 
the current at a fearful rate, his horse's head 
only now and then appearing above the water ; 
and it was evident that the poor animal, con- 
scious of its peril, and maddened by the rushing 
of the waters, was making frantic efforts to dis- 
embarrass itself of its rider. 

But Brandon, firm and cool even in that mo^ 
ment of extreme peril, kept his seat firmly, and 
endeavored to turn his horse's head towards 
the opposite bank. In this he succeeded ; but 
as the tide continued to sweep him down, he 
could find no landing-place, and his horsed 
strength was fast failing him. 

The constables, meanwhile, followed him 
down the bank, and recharged their pistols*. 
The bushranger caught sight of them rammingr 
down their cartridges, but he did not despair 
even then, for he knew that a shot fired from 
horseback, at a moving object, seldom hits the 
mark. But his horse now began to plunge 
wildly in the water. He knew that this was 
the last death-struggle of the gallant animal, 
but he could at that time think only of himself ; 
and the desire of life increasing with the dan? 
ger of losing it, he looked out eagerly for some 
means of extricating himself from the river. 

Fortunately, as he thought, just as his hors* 
was sinking under him, he camo^to a tree with 
branches overhanging the torrent He grasped 
hold of one of them, and disengaged his feet 
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from fbd (itiini|Mi ; batinaoeoapiishiiigtUihe 
WM obliged to let go hiB masket, which sunk 
to the bottom of the water. It was not witfaovt 
the groateat difficulty, and by an exertion of 
atrength which despair only oouid have lent to 
hiflB, that be was able to awing hiiDBeIf'op« 
•a aa to beatrido the branoh. The intorlaoed 
houghs impeding his efibrts to make hia way 
through to the Aore, he found it neceaaary to 
lefinquiah hia knapaack, which remained aaa* 
pended on a branch over the water. He then 
clambered along till he rea<^ed the trunk of the 
tree, and, holding on by a bough, waa in the act 
of letting himself drop on the grass, when, the 
eonstables firing together, and the diatanoe be* 
ing not more than twenty yards across, one of 
the balls took cfliBct, and the bushranger felt 
himaelf struck under the shoulder on hia right 
side. 

Not heeding tlie wound fbr the moment, he 
made the beat of hia way through the acrub 
^ich lined that aide of the river, and continued 
hia courae for several milea over diffioiiltgvoand 
till be came to a precipitoua and mcky hiU. 
He climbed up it, and finding a recess behind a 
fragment of rock where he could be hid, he 
threw himself down exhausted and faint, and 
endeavored to rally his spirits to decide on the 
course which he should pursue in his present 
e^Etremiity. 



CHAPTER LII. 

A NEW •* DBOP." 

Trb bushruiger had scarcely concealed him- 
self in his retreat before fresh fears aasailed 
him. His wound bled fast, and his pursuers 
might track him by his own blood ! 

It was true, that the swollen state of the river 
Would, in all probability, prevent them from 
crossing at that point But he calculated that, 
by ascending the bank of the river towards its 
source, it was hkely that they would find a ford ; 
and then, being mounted, it would not foe long 
before they would be down on him again. 

Wounded and (hint ; without arms, and with- 
out the means of procuring food ; too weak 
to travel, and beset by enemies, what was he to 
dot He was wet through, but under ordina- 
ry ohreurastaaces he would not have cared for 
that. The salubrify of the dimate was such, 
thai he had been accustomed to wade through 
water and let his ok>thes dry on tiim, without 
feeling any inconvenieoce. But now he was 
troubled by his wound, which pained him when 
Hrtiegan to stiffen. The bleeding, however, had 
atopped, and the bail had not lodged, but had 
passed through him; that was lucky. He 
might escape yet. 

But as his present place e[ retreat was un- 
safe, he determined to penetrate further to the 
westward. It was not without difficulty that 
he was able to drag himself along ; and after 
he had proceeded two or three miles he was 
obliged to stop from exbaostion. 

He remained on the ground for many hours ; 
but, although hia body waa al rest, his mM 
was at work. He pondered on his position ; it 
was a bad one ! Look on wbieii site he would 
the prospect was most gloomy. He w» with- 
out arms, and embarrassed by a painful wound ; 



bat the pain waa mMag % A wm tin btBdram 
lio exertioD whirii aflboted bias. And his light 
arm waa useless; . hia vomid had randered it 
powerleas. He waa utteily detee^ieaa. 

It than ooearned to him, that to peraiat in 
hia oourae westward waa fioHy; for weak and 
wounded aa he wa% if he fall in with the na- 
tivea he oould make »a deihaoe; iie oonid not 
even wield a dub. He iiad a atoaoge iela»> 
tMiea to abandon that.part of the eonntiy where, 
he anapected, the nativea deteinad the girl the 
daughter of Major Hoitans tkat ia, if they had 
Bot kiiied her ! 

The idea of that ahoekii^ calaatiophe whieh 
his fancy conjured up> affiacted him powerJuiljr \ 
He got up firom the grosnd reatleaaly. The 
ahadea of evemng were beginiiing to fall, and it 
waa neceaaary for him to look out for aome 
plaoB to paaa the nigirt in. He walked on, but 
the idea of the girl-<HDMaderBd by tl» iiativea«» 
did not quit him. On the cootraiy, it «««« 
upon him atinoger and atroogen 

Hia heart jbeat at the centamplatioa of aw^ 
a terribia death lor ttie poor girl! lb hemor- 
dered aa the nativea weald do-«hav« done— 
perfa^srHS thev savage way of torment ! It 
was horrible! Who but a savage could heao 
brutal ! In thinking tims^ aome thoughts on 
mmrder in general aroee iuFofaintarily. 

Theae thoughta gave him a pamlol'seiisatioB ; 
sudden, sharp, and novel He tried to cbe^ 
them ; but they would not be pot »ide ; it 
seemed as if some second*eelf within hiaa re- 
proached him with his own Crimea ! Tlia image 
of moie than one victim of hia violence areae 
in his memory ! He wsdked on to drive the 
frightful spectres away ; bat they pursued him 
fast^ and iaater \ His heart aunk within him. 
He lodged round as if he expected to see some 
of the victims wlioio ka had destroyed arise m 
bodily preaenoe to seoui^ him with their van* 
geance \ A weakness seiaed bim ; his head 
S^ew giddy; his mind depressed by sufl^ning, 
and his body faint with fttigue, both failed him ; 
he aunk on the ground, overpowered by his ewn 
thoughts, and oppressed with the remorse ot 
his accusing conscience which rose against hiap. 

When he recovered from the prcMfound depres- 
sion into which the memory of his misdeeds 
had cast him, he found that it was night. He 
crept into a eonvcnient bush that was close at 
haod^and tried to sleep. For a long time tiiat 
solace was denied him ; bat at last he cdoaed 
his eyes. 

Fortunately, it rained little that night, so that 
he was not much disturbed by the wet. When 
he awoke it was daylight. He felt refreshed, 
and had strength to look abont him. He saw 
no signs of his enemies^ and he began to fed 
a little more confident. He left his bush-bed 
and came out into the dear space. 

The morning air was fresh and reviving. 
Restored by his sleep, he began to recover his 
spirits, whidi his late mishap and loss oi fohxid 
had damped ; and his strength of mind and 
coolness of judgment returned. He felt an in* 
clination to look at his case on its best side. 
There vi^e stiU some chances in Jna favor, and 
he resolved to take advantage of them. 

He had fifty sovereigns in his pockets, and 
he had nine hundred and fifty more *' planted*' 
in a safe place, besides the dollars. He was a 
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ijch man ! With money one can do enytbing ! 
Bis best plan, he con<duded, was to etideavor 
to reach some stock-hut, and bribe some stodc^ 
keeper to procure for him arms and ammunir 
tioa. That was tbe first thing to be prorided. 
Then be might pick op one or two fellows who 
would be willing to put themselves under his 
guidance, and with them he might be able to 
recover tbe girl ; for Helen was always upper- 
most in bis Noughts. He knew that he sboold 
have to run great risks m passing through the 
bush alone and unarmed ; but be trusted to his 
own resources. '* Never say die,** he muttered 
to himsel/; " while there's a chance left." 

The rising sun served to guide him in the 
direction which he was to take, and with a 
stake which he broke under his feet from a 
branch of a tree which he found on the ground, 
and which served as a stafi^ in his left hand, he 
pushed forward with confidence, keeping a 
sharp lookout, as well for his pursuers as for 
natives. Either would be dangerous-^ most 
likely fatal. It was not long before he encount- 
ered both. 

He had not gone more than a mile from his 
eleeping-plaoe, when, on a sudden, he caught 
sight of a black figure whisking round a tree ; 
it was as if one of the black stumps had become 
animated, and had been seized with a strange 
desire of locomotion. But the bushranger 
knew well what the vision of that black diape 
meant. Tbe natives were near him! Now 
was to come the struggle ! 

Hopeless as it seemed, and with one arm dis- 
abled, this extraordinaiy man did not even then 
lose courage. He found that he was able to 
grasp his staff in his right hand ; and he thought 
that, if driven to despair, the energy of his will 
might enable him to use it. But tbe natives, as 
Cunning as be in their way, did not give him 
the chance. 

As soon as they perceived that the white 
man was alone, they began to throw their 
spears at him from different points. As long as 
they continued to cast them from a distance he 
was able to avoid them, either by stepping 
nimbly aside, or by warding them off with his 
staff. But, as tbe natives drew nearer and 
nearer, tbe spears came too fast and too thick 
to allow him to defend himself, and three of 
them found their way through his clothes, and 
stuck in his body ; but be pulled them out again. 

Tbe natives now advanced closer, threaten- 
ing bim with their waddies. The bushranger 
was standing at the foot of a blue gum-tree, 
with wide spreading branches. Not knowing 
what else to do at the moment, he made a des- 
perate effort to climb the tree, and sudceeded ; 
And he was presently hidden within the mass 
)f its thick and leafy branches. 

But to his extreme surprise, he had no sooner 
ecured himself in his place of refuge, than tbe 
.latives setting up a, loud howl scampered offy 
'eaving him alone in his hiding-place. The 
meaning of this was presently explained, by the 
appearance of the two constables, who came up 
at a hard ijallep, and stopped at the foot of tbe 
tree in which be was concealed. 

The natives, tbe moment thE^saw the white 
men on horses, of which they sre very urach 
afraid, believing that the horse bites and fights 
with his mouth and legs and natsraily sup- 



posing that the riders had eoiae to the assia^ 
ance of their countryman, fled into the reoesses 
of tbe bush. The constables were giad of it, 
as they did not want to have an affray with 
them at that time. Their object was Maik 
Brandon ; and it was in tbe course of their 
ride down the back of the river which they had 
crossed the evening before about twelve lailes 
up, that Uiey thus accidentally 4eliieei«d the 
bushranger Arom the certain death which await* 
ed him from the natives. 

But they were by no means aware of the ser« 
vice which they had unwittingly done Ihob. 
They drew up under tbe tree* aid getting off 
their horses, held a consoltatkm« which was 
overheard by the listener above tMr heads. 

The bushranger heard them discocB the prob* 
abilities of finding bim, and speak of theoertaiety 
of his being banged when taken. This was disK 
agreeable enough ; but a(Uar the fiNrtttnate man- 
ner in which he bad escaped from tbe natives 
he did not despair. But when he learned that 
the government, determined to put an end to 
his career, had sent out more than a dozen 
parties of three or four men each, he felt that 
nothing but good luck, of too extraordinary a 
nature to be hoped for, could enable him to 
escape such a combioatwn of enemies. It 
seemed, however, that fortune was again in* 
elined, for a time at leait, to grant him her 
fickle favors. 

One of the constables moonted, and left his 
companion in order to take a survey of the 
country down the river. The one who stayed 
behind having fastened his horse's bridle to a 
shrob oppoMte to him, sat down under the tree. 

He bad taken his pistols firom the holsters of 
his saddle in order to exaoaiiie them. He found 
that the priming had worked itself out of oneo>f 
the pans ; he cleared out some dirt from under 
the steel which had |wevented it from shuttkig 
clq/se ; reprimed it, and phused it by his side on 
the grass. • 

The busMinger watehed this operation with 
much interest. The necesmty for the possess- 
ing himself with firearms was pressing; the 
constable was alone ; tbe opportunity was in- 
viting. The bushranger cooeeiTed a bold stroke ; 
there was no time to be lost if it was to be 
done at all ; creeping silently from his retreat, 
he hung for an instant suspended by the 
branch over the constable's head, and then 
dropped on him all at once with has legs over 
his shoulders. 

The constable, not knowing what had fallen 
down on him, whether a native or some wild 
animal of the woods, touted out ten thousand 
murders. The bushranger gave him no tune 
to recover himself; seizing the pistol, he ran to 
the horse, intending to madEe use of it to escape. 
But tbe constable, who was a bold man and 
knew that his companion eoidd not be far off, 
continued to shout, running off at the same 
time and dodging among the trees. 

His fellow heard his eries and came gaHoping 
back to his assistance. Mark had not time lo 
moma, for the horse was lestive, and the weak- 
ness of his rin^ arm prevented him from as- 
sisting himself effeetivety. He was obliged to 
let go the horse, therefore, and as there was 
some dense scrub at a little dialanoe, he hoped 
to hide himself in its eoverte, and make his 
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way thrdugb pMses where horseinen could not 
folkiw. 

But hm pnrsiiers were too quick for him ; and 
before he could cross a narrow open space which 
lay between htm and the scrub beyond, they 
were upon his l^els. Tbe constable who had 
been so strangely surprised, being the one most 
exasperated, was the foremost. It was an un- 
lucky post of honor for him ; for the bushranger 
standing on tbe irerge of the scrub, took deadly 
aim at him with his left hand as he came lip, 
and discharging the pistol which the constable 
had so car^uUy reprimed, shot him dead oh 
the spot. The ban went through his heart ; the 
horseman fell instantly. 

His companion fired at Brandon and missed ; 
and while he stopped for a few minutes to dis- 
entangle his comrade's foot from tbe stirrup, as 
he lay on tbe ground with his horse standing 
snorting beside him, the bushranger took ad- 
vantage of the intricate nature of the ground, 
and diving in and out among the scrub, escaped. 



CHAPTER Llir. 

THK BA«LB. 

Tbb race of the desperate marauder, howeven 
was now almost run. His late exertions had 
caused his gunshot wound to bleed afresh ; and 
the holes which the spears of the natives had 
made in his flesh were acutely painful. It 
seemed, however, that destiny had rescued him 
firom the perils which he had escaped, in order 
to reserve him for a more dreadful and signal 
doom ; and if the many crimes which he had 
committed could be atoned for by any earthly 
torture, that which he suffered in the wilds of 
the bush might be considered a sufficient pun- 
ishment. 

He dragged his weary limbs onwards towards 
the n(»rth, hoping to reach some part of the river, 
which he presently came in view«pf, by some 
ford, or by means of some natural bridge in 
some narrow part of its course. He met neitber 
with soldiers nor natives on his way, and 
wretched and exhausted as he was, he congrat- 
ulated himself on their avoidance. 

He was faint from hunger; he gathered 
some native manna from a tree resembling the 
ash, but larger and higher in its growth, and 
rougher in its bark than the English ash, which 
refreshed him a little : but it afforded no nour- 
ishment, and he felt the absolute necessity of 
obtaining some sort of food. He could find no 
eatable gum in the part where he was, or that 
would have helped him a little. He was almost 
tempted to eat some of the large caterpillars or 
grubs which are abundant on the red gum-tree, 
but he could not bring himself to put them into 
^is mouth. The gum of the tree being resinous 
and exceedingly nauseous, none but natives can 
bear the taste of them. 

But while he was looking at tbe grubs he saw 
a kangaroo-rat hopping over tbe grass. He 
threw a stick at it, and brought it down. He 
^as afraid of making a fire lest the smoke should 
betray him; cuUmg open the creature, there- 
fore, he sucked its blood, and tried to eat some 
of its raw flesh. But such a meal was unsatis- 
factory and disgQStittg. 

He examined all hie cartridges ever again ; 



but thf y had all been spoiled by the wet wneii 
he had swum bis horse over the river the day 
before. As they were useless, and their weight 
encumbered bin), he threw them away all but 
two. He had preserved the pistol with which 
he had killed the eonstaUe, but without powder 
it was useless. However, tbe flint and sted 
would enable hiin to light a fire if he couM dare 
to do it. 

He was surprised not to find himself pursued ; 
but the rocky and difficult country on the west- 
ern side of the river, over which he was pass- 
ing, was almost impracticable for horses. He 
continued his way, therefore, unmolested ; but 
full of torture both of body and mind, for with 
the diminution of his corporeal strength, his 
mental faculties became enfeebled and clouded. 

He traveled in this miserable manner the 
whole of the day, making but little progress, 
and hardly able to walk, but still ui^ed onwards 
by his desire to pbce the greatest possible dis- 
tance between himself and those who, he felt 
sure, were in search of him. In this way he 
contrived to reach the base of a high and pre- 
cipitous rock which had been visible for^eome 
distance before he arrived at it, and which over- 
hung the river, which at that part was broad 
and rapid. 

He thought if be could ascend fhe height, he 
should be able to find some recess wherein he 
could lie, and find the repose which he so much 
needed. Some remains of his wonted resolute 
will came to his aid, and he climbed up the 
rock ; but he could find no cave or shelter on 
his way. The top of the rock consisted of a 
narrow platform, about six feet square. In the 
middle were the remains of the nest of some 
large bird, which he guessed to be an eagle. As 
it was calculated to make a convenient pillow, 
he pushed it towards one end, and laying his 
head on it, rested. 

The wind was high that night, and it was 
very cold ; but he remained on his rock. He 
thought that it was a place of security, and he 
felt a disinclination to move. He tried to sleep, 
but could not. 

The next morning the sun rose bright, and 
the sky was clear. He tried to get up. He was 
able to sit upright, but he found himself so 
weak that to descend the rock was an impossi- 
ble task. He had been very cold in the night ; 
but now he felt parched and fevered. The sun 
shone hot upon him, but instead of reviving his 
benumbed limbs by its warming beams, its heat 
only blistered him. He longed for some shel- 
ter, but there was none. The rays of the sun 
were scorching on the bare rock ; and soon his 
brain seamed to be on fire. The weary hours 
seemed as if they would never pass away. The 
inexorable sun seemed fixed in the heavens. 
In his delirium, he almost believed that the 
huge ball of fire stood still to increase his tor- 
ments. He crawled to the edge of the rock to 
throw himself down into the cool waters be- 
neath ; for his agony was insupportable. 

But first he thought that he would leave a me- 
mento of his death to those who might find bia 
body;* and he was penetrated with a strange 
desire that the money which he had buried in 
the bash should not be lost. It was a strange 
fiaincy; but arising perhaps from the habits of 
his mind during a long series "f '<:^-t<: He 
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detennloed to record the mapner of his death, 
and the spot where the treasure was con- 
xsealed. 

He had the means ready at* hand in a large 
pocket-boolc, which had formed part of the booty 
taken from the brig, and of which the constable 
who had talien him to the cave had not thought 
it worth while to deprive him, as nothing was 
written in it. The long pencil which had be- 
longed to it had dropped ov^. He cast bis eyes 
abont for something to make a mark with ; and 
he spied, sticking up by the side of the plat- 
form, a feather from an eagle's wing. It seem- 
ed not to have been long dropped. He thought 
this a lucky circumstance. 

He fashioned the quill with the clasp-knife 
which he had taken from the soldier's knap- 
sack into a pen. He was about to make some 
soldiery' ink out of one of the cartridges which 
had been wetted by the water, and which be 
had preserved. Bat another thought struck him : 
his prinoi^ wound bled at intervals ; he moist- 
ened his pen from the eagle's wing with his own 
blood, ana wrote. 

The occupation distracted him from present 
pain and anticipations of the evil that was to 
come. He bad a grim pleasure in writing with 
his own blood. He took it into his head to put 
down an acoonnt of the many murders whipb he 
had committed, and his various other crimes. 
It was a terrible list. He bad a sort of satis- 
faction in showing a preeminence in bis line ; 
the world, he was resolved, should hav« some- 
thing tfi remember him for I He continued to 
write 1U3 history ; pausing only at intervals when 
a faintness seised him, till he was interrupted in 
hia occupation by a shadowing of the sun, which 
be attributed to a passing cloud. 

He looked up in thankfulness to bless the 
friepdly shade, when he beheld one of the lar- 
gest of the great eagles of Australia poising on 
its wings at no great distance above his head, 
and in the attitude of ponnoing upon him. The 
eagle, as it bent down its head with its hooked 
beak, shot fire from its eyes on the intruder in 
its haunt, and its long sharp claws retracted 
and extended ominously, as if eager to fix 
themselves on the devoted carcass of their des- 
tined prey. 

CHAPTER LIV. 

TRACKING IN THE BUSH. 

Vaoub reports in the mean time reached the 
town of the capture of Mark Brandon, and of 
his escape ; and all sorts of rumors were in 
circulation respecting Helen and the natives. 
How they arose, or whence they came, no one 
could tell ; and the mystery which seemed to 
hang over Helen's fate and the bushranger's 
proceedings, only increased the general curiosity 
and anxiety. 

Trevor suffered, day by day, and hour by hour, 
the tortures of a painful suspense, which at last 
became intolerable ; and, in apite of the rennon- 
atrances of his medical attendant, the ensign's 
representations to his commanding ofilcer were 
SID urgent, and his distress of mind was so se- 
vere, that a reluctant consent was given to his 
departure, and he lost no tune in making his 
preparations. 

The same corporal who had been hia cooDh 



panion before was allowed to aeeompaaj him, 
with three other soldiers, so that the party was 
suflSoient to defend themselves against aU ordi- 
nary attacks of the natives, and were more than 
a match for the two bushrangers, should they 
fall in with them. 

Having completed his equipment, and pro^ 
ded necessaries for a lengthened journey in the 
bush, which were placed on a ted horse, part of 
whose load consisted of a small bed-tent ; and 
having taken particular care, this time, to be fur- 
nished with a couple of axes, and with two 
pocket compasses to provide against the acci- 
dent of separation, not forgetting two well- 
trained kangaroo dogs. Trevor visited Loaisa 
to take leave of her, and to encourage her with 
hopes of good tidings, not only of her sister b>it 
of her father. 

The native girl was present at thia interview ; 
and as Trevor talked energetically, and fre- 
quently pointed to the west as the side of the 
island towards which he was about to direct 
bis steps, he observed that Oionoo was much 
excited. Struck with the circumstance, he re- 
membered that, some days before, she had been 
very earnest in pointing in that direction, and 
that she had talked very fast, and with mooh 
gesticulation, about something which they could 
not understand, but which, it was evident, she 
was desirous to tell them. 

She had already learned to repeat a few 
English words, for which all the natives have a 
remarkable aptitude, being as exceHent mlmiea 
of sounds as monkeys are of actions, although 
there have been as few examples of the former 
attaining much proficiency in the. meaning of 
English, as of the latter shaving themselvea 
correctly. Trevor tried to make her understaad 
that he was going into the woods a long way off 
in search of Louisa's, sister. 

Louisa said she thought Oionoo uoderstoed 
him. 

Trevor was all ready for starting, and his party 
was at the door ; but an idea occurred to him 
which he thought he might turn to acoomt. He 
tried the girl again : — 

<« One," he said, pointing to Jx>n|8a'; " two !** 
intending that she shonkl understand there was 
another Louisa, *'two! gone! lostT' 

The native knew what ** one, two" meant, for 
being excessively fond of sugar, she had learned 
to say ** two" when she wanted another lump ;• 
and they thought she comprehended what he 
meant by two Louisas ; but he could not get ob 
farther. 

** Describe to her the fight with the natives,*' 
suggested Louisa. 

Trevor did so. He acted over again the fight 
at the sugar-loaf hiU, and imitated the throwing ot 
spears ; and then, endeavoring to look as savage 
and as much like a native as possible, which 
made the girl laugh, he described, in action^ 
the carrying away of Helen, as he supposed had 
been the case, pretending to perform that oper- 
ation on Louisa *, and he finished his " ballet it 
action" by going through the mock process of 
making a fire and eating Louisa, whic«h made 
the black girl at first teu^ louder than ever, and 
then suddenly look grave. 

*<Stop a little,^' said Louisa, ''Oionoo is 
thinking ; I am sure she understands ua. See, 
she is going to speak !" 
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OtdBoo said something in a aeriotis tone of 
voice ; but ae her miditore oonid not make ont 
What she meant, they eoiild only shake their 
keads, and make other signs expressiTO of their 
not being able to nnderstand her. 

Oionoo immediately led Louisa into the gar- 
den, through the min&im, which was open, and 
taking off her shoes» ran a little way on the soft 
walk, leaving the impression of her naked foot- 
on the groQi^. She then came back, put on her 
shoes again, and ran on as before, leaving the 
marks of her shoes near the ijoaprints of her naked 
feet. Trevor and Louisa watched these pro- 
ceedings with mach interest. 

Oionoo now returned and eomfbeneed look- 
log about as if to discover the Signs of some 
one who had gone before. She acted her part 
admirably. Suddenly she pretended to see, for 
the first time, the mark of a naked foot — and 
ihe looked sorry : then she seemed to catch 
idght of the mark of the shoe and seemed 
|lad. j^ointjng to herself, and pointing to the 
marks, she gave Louisa to understand that she 
— 4>ionoo— toutd find the other Louisa in the 
bush. 

"i understand her,*' sSfid Trevor; '* these 
natives do not seem to be deficient in intelli- 
gence, after all She means, that the mark of a 
White woman's shoe is easy to be distinguished 
from the naked foot c^the native ; and that she 
eould track it." 

He pointed to the west, and explained to her, 
by signsy that she should go with him, and 
track the footsteps of the other Louisa. Oionoo 
nodded her head. 

" I will take her with me," said Trevor ; <* I 
have often heard of the extraordinary sagacity 
of the natives in tracking through the bush. 
6he understands what we want, and she can 
serve as our guide. She seems to have no 
objeetion to go with me. Come,'* he said, to 
the black girl, " come.'* 

Oionoo followed him readily to the door, and 
stood outside quietly, while Treror took an 
aflbctionate leave of Louisa ; but when she 
found that the party was moving oflT without 
her white friend and protectress, she ran back 
again, and, taking hold of Louisa's dress, 
sguatted down at her fi>ot, and refused to stir. 

Louisa made earnest signs to her to accom- 
pany Trevor; Oionoo made signs equally 
earnest that Louisa should come too. The 
difficulty was embarrassing. No signs of en- 
treaty would make her stir without Louisa. 
There was a gunny-bag full of brown sugar in 
an adjoining store-room Louisa caused it to 
be brought out, and made her understand that 
an that quantity of sw^et stufl" should be hers, 
if she would serve as Trevor's guide in the 
bash. But she looked on the reward with 
indifference, and kept tight hold of Louisa's 
gown. 

«'We must have her,*' said Trevor; "she 
may be the means of recovering your sister. 
Try to make her understand that it is your 
command that she should go." 

Louisa new pat on an angry countenance ; 
She stamped her foot; kx^ed on the Mack 
girl with an air of aofhority $ and, by signs, 
nitimated to her, that it was her order that 
she shoold go. But Oionoo, leaving hold ot 
Lqpj»a*B gowD, crept into a corner of the room, 



and, putting her hands over her ftiee, enea 
lamentably. 

"Poor thing," said Louisa, '<8fae wffl not 
leave me ; but as you think that, by her assist- 
ance, foVL may recover Heien, I w31 try another 
Way, and, if that fails, why, I will put myself 
under yonr care, Mr. Trevor, and, for such a 
sacred object, I will remember that I am a sol- 
dier's daughter, and accompany yoa myself f^ 

The emotion which the tender girl fisH in 
speaking this determination bnn^t tears into 
her eyes. Oionoo regarded her earnest^ ; she 
crept from her comer ; eame near to lioitisa; 
took hold of her dress again, and looked dp 
sorrowfully and wistfully in her face. 

Louisa shook her head, and made*a motion to 
push the native girl from her. 

The poor black giil fixed her large black eyte 
on Louisa with the most pitiable expression of 
countenance ; it was the first time that her 
white friend — her gaardian and protectress— 
had looked down on her with an eye of dts- 
pleasore I The poor girl felt it bitterly, her 
tears flowed fast, and she bowed down her 
head in sorrow. 

Louisa was much grieved, but Trevoi en- 
couraged her to proce^ :-^ 

**Make her imderstand," he said, "that it 
grieves you, and makes you cry, because ehe 
will not be my guide to find yonr sister." 

As soon as Oionoo comprehended this, her 
whole manner changed in a moment. She 
stood erect, and her manner was firm and de- 
cided. She was about to leave the room to 
join the party on the instant; but Louisa 
detained her for a moment. She pointed to 
Trevor, and clasped her hands together, to 
intimate that the girl should not leave him. 
The girl seemed impatient at this and again 
turned to gO; Louisa kissed and embraced 
the native affectionately. It was then that the 
fioodgates of the poor black girl's tears were 
opened afresh, and she wept and talked pas- 
sionately, embracing and kissing Louisa's feet 
with the most extravagant expression of at- 
tachment and affection. Trevor could not re- 
frain from giving utterance to the thought which 
the native girl's sensibility excited :— > 

** Sterne was right," he said ; ** these black 
people have souls after all." 

At the sound of his voice, Oionoo arose, and, 
with a calm and resolved expression of coun- 
tenance, followed Trevor out of the town. 

They kept along the high road until they 
came to New Norfolk, about twenty miles from 
Hofoart Town, where they stopped for the night. 
The next day they turned off to the westward, 
Trevor having previously ascertained that his 
shortest course to the sugar-loaf hill, which 
was his first point, was by that route. 

As soon as the native found herself fairly in 
the bush, and out of sight of human habitation, 
she kicked oft her shoes, which the corporal 
considerately placed in one of the packages 
carried by the sumpter-horse. She would have 
cast off her sailor's trowsers, and spencer also, 
in order to be more fre^ and easy in her jour- 
ney ; but to that absence of ceremony the old 
eorporal was the first to object, saying, that, 
** although she was bladt, she was a woman* 
and that it was the dutv of a soldier to pay 
respect to the fair sex. Whether bla^ mr whit^ 
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let atone B poor IgMvaBt natiTe, who 
mated hera^ lo Uieir proteolion.*' 

Ift ibis «^« as tlie parfj waa atrong and well 
provided, and aa Uieir liearta were in their work, 
tbej aooB left hill after hili behind them. They 
eroaaed Tarioaa amall atieama by wading, and 
pressed on till they reached the Shannon Rirer, 
which they were qUiged to traee npwuda for 
aome distanoe towarda ita sonree at the Great 
Lake, belbre tb^ conld iuHi a practieable ford. 
Then, tnminf to their left, Trevor endea¥ored 
to find his way to the eogar-loaf bill ; hot he 
had overrated his ability of finding his way in 
the hush ; and, nolwithatandinf hia eompaas, 
to found himaiB]f loat, ia a wild pnrt of the 
eoantry, where they were eneonqmaaed within 
n mkhty dnaler of nndniating rad eontinoons 
hWa. 

In thia diffienHy be had leeoioae to the na- 
tive, who had, hitherto, aoted a passive part. 
He had a strong desire to reach the spot where 
the fight with the natives took place, for his 
own aatisfaction ; and he judged that, if he 
oontinned hia eoorse, ao as to cross that line 
of route, the native would not fail to distin- 
guish the tradu whieh had heean made in that 
direction. 

He made her underataadt therefore, that the 
time waa come when she waa wanted to dis- 
cover the tracks of the little shoe. 

Oionoo readily eomprehended him ; and she 
began diligently to search with her eyes, right 
and left, hot without stopping. Trevor re- 
marked that she preserved a atraigbt line in 
the direction which he had pointed out to her, 
aa if prompted by a aort of instinct, and that 
ahe passed over all aorta of obstacles without 
hesitation. In this way they continued their 
journey for many miles, without any intimation 
being fvren by the native of the tracks they 
were m search of, nor of any other sign of 
white people or of natives. 

This want of auccesa filled Trevor with much 
uneasiness ; he began to su^tect that, by some 
delusion of direction which is so frequent with 
bush-travelers, they were altogether wrong in 
the course they were pursuing ; or that Oionoo 
did not possess the talent of tracking whksh 
was generally considered as one of the most 
notable characteristics of the natives; But his 
doubts were present^ pot an end to by an ex- 
clamation from the black girl. 

She stopped, and pointed to some traee on the 
gronnd, which she regarded with extreme aston- 
ishment. 

Trevor looked narrowly at the place, but he 
eonld see nothing ; the rest of the party also 
examined the spot, but they could detect no 
mark or footstep. 

Oionoo, however, persisted in pointing at the 
place. She examined the shoes of all the party, 
and seemed to compare them with the trace 
which hor eyea detected ; — but this, it waa evi- 
dent, waa unaatiafactory to her. At last she 
looked at the horae which carried their provi- 
sioBS, and not without some heaitation and foar, 
speaking to him in a deprecating tone, she ex- 
amined his foot, which one of the men held up 
for her. 

Satisfied with this view, she clapped her 
hands, and pointed to the traoe whieh the white 
people ooold not aet^ and to the hone'a foot, to 



had signifF that there was a track of that foot. She 
then began to survey the gfonnd here and there 
to discover aaotiiar merit of the same sort, 
which she presently did, and soon after another 
and another, pointing in a direction difiTerent 
from that which Trevor had been pnrauing. 

As it was known that Major Horton, who had 
gone into the Iniah in aearoh of hia daughter, 
was provided with horaes, Trevor judged that 
theae were their tracka ; and he thought it might 
be useftil to endeavor to overtake the major, and 
communicate with him reapeeting their common 
object. He made aigna to Oionoo, therefore, to 
follow 1^ the track, whidi she did with great 
afaunity, seeming much {teased to be employed ; 
and it was not long before ahe discovered the 
track of white men*8 shoes, which she intimat- 
ed to Trevor by aigna which were easy to be 
understood. 

'In this way they continued their march for 
some time, but withont coming up with the 
party which had preceded them ; but the marks 
of the horse's hoofs were so plain on such parts 
of the ground, now and then, as were clear of 
grass, and seemed so fresh, that Trevor consid- 
ered they must have been very recently made, 
and that, if they pushed on vigorously, th^ 
could not foil to overtdce the major. Urging 
bis men forward, therefore, and enconraging 
them with kind words — not naaecompanied 
with promises of reward for diligence— he fol- 
lowed Oionoo, who strode along at a prodigious 
rate, and seemed to rejoice like a wild animal 
in her return to her native wilderness. 



CHAPTER LV. 

TBI NATXVI8 AT nOMS. 

Wbili these preparations were being made 
for the recovery of Hden from the natives, who, 
it was conjectured, had carried her away with 
them-^though many enntefided that she had 
certainly been murdered by the aavages long 
before this time,«-<the poor girl remained in 
captivity with the tribe which inhabited the ex- 
treme verge of the western coast of the island. 

No personal violence had hitherto been offered 
to her ; but the intentions of the black chief 
were most decidedly expressed with respect U 
her behig included among the number of his 
wives, while a aimilar honor, aa waa meet aig- 
nificantly expreased by the old woman, waa 
destined, on her part, for Mr. SiUhnan. That 
fascinating person was determined to have an- 
other husband, and as she could not get a bla(dr 
one, Mwa content to have a white one. 

Being the daughter of the old chief, and ex- 
ercising, in his name, the patriarchal influence 
which he enjoyed, and which, ftom habit, hia 
tribe continued to pay him, although he had loat 
the physical strength .which had raised him to 
that eminence, she had no dilBcolty in obtaining 
the consent of the fraternity to admit the white 
man into the tribe ; and, in accordance with bet 
directkins, preparations were made for perform- 
ing on him the ceremoniea customary on such 
occasions. 

These ceremoniea were not many, nor very 
important; hot the aolemnity with which the 
prieat or conjuror of the tribe entered on the 
inanguration of the new aaamber, and the mya- 
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toy in whwo the preparations, were enveloped, 
nere hj no means calculated to remove the 
diead with which the unfortunate Jeremiah was 
inspired at heing made the victim of their bar- 
bwous rites. 

If it had not been for his reluctance to leave 
Helen unprotected amongst the aavages, he 
would have endeavored to efleothis escape aloae 
into the bush, and encounter all the wild animals, 
snakes, and bushrangers on the island, rather 
than face the terrible old woman for whom he 
was to be duly qualified as a husband. Helen 
was so absorbed in the contemplation of her 
own wretched fate, that she could scarcely be- 
stow any commiseration on that of her com- 
panion in misfortune. Compared with her 
threatened union with the <^ black fellow, 
Jerry's matrimonial alliance with the lady seem- 
ed nothing ! 

in the mean time, the conjuror painted him- 
aelf, in a mystic manner, with red ochre and 
chalk, and summoned Jerry to the ordeal. 

It is to be observed that the natives of Van 
Diemen's X^ind differ from the natives of the 
large continental island, forming, preeminently, 
the Australiaii portion of the globe, in language, 
and in some customs. 

The continental natives build better huts in 
the winter season ; clothe themselves partially 
with the skin of the kangaroo ; make use of 
better weapons ; and are subjected, wild and 
savage as they are, to certain forms and reli- 

fious ceremonies unknown to the aboriginals of 
''an Diemen's Land. But, in some points, the 
practices are similar, and it was to these that 
Mr. Silliman was now summoned to submit 
himself. 

The first of these was more disagreeable than 
dangerous. As it was impossible for the natives 
to communicate with their neophyte by speech, 
they were obliged to leave the discovery of the 
object of their ceremonies to his unassisted in- 
genuity. Jerry conjectured rightly when he 
supposed that the first act of initiation was to 
prepare his mind, by solitude and reiection, for 
a due estimation of the importance of the cere- 
monies which were to come. 

But it was his ignorance of what those cere- 
monies would be, that puzzled and frightened 
poor Jerry ; howeyer, there was no retreat. He 
had been made to understand that there was no 
alternative between entire submission, and being 
roasted alive at an enormous log.fire which had 
been kindled for the occasion. With, a most 
rueful expression: of countenance, therefore, he 
quitted Helen and the women of the tribe, as 
it was an essential part of the ceremony that 
no female eye should witness the mysterious 
rite of male initiation, and he accompanied the 
black fellows to a place at a little distance from 
the encampment. 

The priest, if it can be permitted to apply 
such a name to such a person, and who differed 
in nothing from his fellows, so far aa Jerry could 
observe, exeept his being the fattest and the 
sleekest of the lot, first stri^pped Jerry with great 
gravity, and placed his clothes aside ; he then 
proceeded to mark the white man's body with 
a piece of red o<^re, in various curious devices, 
symbolical, no donbt, of bis state of probation. 

This bein^ done, and Jerry, in buff, being 
transformed into a sort of illominated edition of 



a white man, the pKieatiled lilai into -a place m 
the bush apart, wfattth bad been 'OTevioualy«» 
secmted in soom way known only to the praest 
himself, where he was left alone to ailenoe and 
meditation. Jerrypeeped out and saw the black 
fellows about thirty yards off, in acifole, watob- 
ing the sacred spot 

In this way they passed the night, no one sth^- 
ring ; and as Jerry was too cold to sleep, he>had 
ample leisure for reflection on the mutability 4)f 
hnman affairs in this world, and *on the hope of 
a world to come. He had a strong snspicion.of ' 
the great wood fire which he had passed on his 
way to his present resting-place, and he bad aa 
ind^nabie dread that the worhl to come was 
to be opened to him that way ; a conjcctoie 
which increased still more his general disineli* 
nation to depart from this ; and the ceremony 
of the next day was by no .means calculated to 
lessen his apprehensions. 

Shortly after the dawn, thepriest visited him, 
and examined him attentively. Aa Jerry did 
not know what to say, ho very wisely held his 
tongue; and, as it happened, this was the very 
thing which was eixpected of him. The priest 
rewarded his tractability with a grim smile, and 
hastily leaving him, returned with a piece of 
roasted kangaroo's flesh, which Jerry devour- 
ed with much appetite. This, also, seemed to 
please the priest, who pinched his loiv and 
shoulders much in the same way as a batcher 
feels a sheep toaee if he is &t enough to be kill- 
led ; a ceremony. which Jerry considered was 
of a dubious character ; especially as the priest 
grinned with his teeth approvingly, an expres- 
sion of satisfaction which caused poor Jerry to 
conceive very disagreeable anticipations of the 
cannibaliatic propensities of the black rascal. 
The priest then left him. 

In about half an hour the. priest retorned, car- 
rying with him the materials for .the new mem- 
ber's next probation. 

With a dexterity which aurprised Jeremiah, 
the old gentlemaa proceeded to dreaa him up in 
the guise of a kangaroo. He placed on his head 
and over his body the skin of that animal, with 
its fur on as natural as life; he wrapped the 
skin around him, and secured it with strings 
made of the strips of the stringy baHc tree. 

The tail of the animal stuffed with grass pro 
jected behind, and the priest was j^eased to 
teach Jerry to wag it with the hand in an easy 
and graceful manner, intimating to him, at the 
same time# that he would presently be called on 
to hop^ in imitation of the creature which he 
represented. 

Jerry thought there was no great harm in that, 
provided they did not carry on the allegory too 
far, and kill and eat him to make the resem- 
blance more complete. He begaiv hopping, there- 
fore, with much pains, about the amall space in 
which he was inclosed, and bis performance 
seemed to the priest so excellent, and Jeremiah 
in his new dress was such an admirable like- 
ness of a kangaroo, that the master of the cere- 
monies hastened to give notice to his compan- 
ions that the sport was ready to begin. 

Jerry sat on his haunches^ his ears pricked 
up, and his kangaroo head erect in anxious ex- 
pectation. Presently he saw tha natives in a 
body advancing on tiptoe to the place where he 
was ensconced, and acting the part of looking 
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aboat for a tangtroo. Thsgr 'examined the 
ground, smelied to it, Miuffed the air, end tried 
to penetrate: with their eyes into the buslies 
where Jerty Ujt hot all in the ntmost ei- 
lenee. 

Preeentiy one pretended on a eadden'to'dis- 
oover the kangaroo ; he eonununieated the in- 
fonmttion bysigns to his feHows, who now ad- 
yanced with qoiek steps to the bush, brandishing 
their spears and waddiee in a threatening man- 
ner. Jerry did not like the looks of them ; he 
began to doubt whether they were in jest or earn- 
est, they aeted their parts so well. While be 
was deiiberating, a spear passed a little way over 
his bead; This was too bad I and Jerry, making 
a desperate spring, cleared one side of the 
ooeh fence, and appeaved in the open space 
beyond. 

A loud shout firom the natives proclaimed 
their admiratkm of the feat ; and they followed 
him with joyful cries, throwing their spears at 
him oooasionally, which hit him with hard 
bumps, but their ends being blanted, they did 
him no further injury. The frequency of their 
occurrenee, howoTer, so abirnied Jerry, that 
without more hesitation, breaking out into a 
brisk run, he endeavored to avoid the repetition 
4f such native compiiments. 

And now the chase grew fast and furious ; 
Jerry bounded along, his tail thumping the 
ground in the most natural manner imaginable, 
and the natiyes' following after, shouting, 
screaming, yelling, and performing all sorts of 
antics, as they pursued him round and round 
the encampment. Helen's curiosity was roused 
by the general excitement, and as this was a 
part of the ceremony which females were al* 
towed to look upon, for the reason, perhaps, 
that it could not easily be prevented, the whole 
collection of gins, old and young, assembled to 
witness the performance, greeting Jerry, as he 
passed them in his circular career, with vocife- 
rous screams 00 delight and laughter. 

Even Helen, as Jerry passed her at full speed, 
with his enormous tail wagging behind him, in 
spite of the anxious thoughts which oppressed 
her with regard to her own fiite, could not for- 
bear from smiling at the ludicrous figure which 
Mr. Silliman cut in his extraordinary costume. 
He had only time, as he shot by her, to ejacu- 
late, ** Oh, miss!" when he was lost among the 
bushes, and Helen, to avoid the mob of savages 
who were in pursuit, retired behind the wo- 
men. 

As the natives adroitly hemmed in Jerry dur- 
ing the chase within a certain circle, and as he 
soon became fhtigued with the exertion, he was 
glad to take Tofbge again in the retreat from 
which be had set out, where his tormentors left 
him unmolested; and, shortly afterwards, the 
priest visited him, and said something to him 
with a severe countenance, and in an angry 
tone, which Jerry could not fail to interpret as 
a reproof for some breach of etiquet which he 
had unwittingly committed. 

And, in truth, poor Jerry bad offsnded against 
the practice of that august ceremonial in a way 
which gave rise to sinister observations among 
the savages. Instead of hopping like a kanga- 
roo during the last ceremony, he had used his 
<e0i like a man, an offence which went far to 
vitiate the whole proceeding, and which ex- 
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posed them to the ridioole tf the women who 
had assembled to admire that popular part of 
the entffiTtainment. 

From what folkiwed, however, it would seem 
that, at the intercession with the priest of the 
daughter of the chief, Jerry's misbehavior was 
overlooked, on the condition, that next day he 
wouhi abkle firmly by the further test which he 
was to be exposed to. 

Jerry passed that night as he had done the 
first, with the exeeption that the kangaroo-skin 
served to keep him a litile warmer; and as the 
air was mild and continued remarkably dry for 
that season of the year, he contrived to get a 
little sleep. This time the priest brought him 
a grilled opossum, which, although it stunk 
abominably of the peppermint-tree, Jerry was 
compelled to eat to satisfy his hanger. 

He judged from this change of food, that he 
should be obliged to climb trees like an opos* 
sum ; but he was mistaken. His next ordeal 
was of a very different nature ; it was called in 
the native language ** the trial of spears." 

On the morning of this concluding ceremony, 
the priest stripped the half-adopted brother of 
.his kangaroo appurtenances, and having touch- 
ed him up under the eyes and on the forehead 
with .some masterly strokes of red ochre, he led 
him forth into a large dear space, were all the 
men of the tribe were assembled to take part in 
the exhibition. The old chief, from his infirin- 
ities, was merely a spectator of the trial. 

Ten spears were now given to Jeremiah, 
and be was placed about sixty yards from a 
particular spot in front of the natives, who all 
had spears in their hands. Jerry observed that 
those given to him were sharp, and he concluded 
that the spears in the hands of the black fellows 
were sharp also. This circumstance troubled 
him not a little ; and when he found himselt 
standing alone, with all the savages congregated 
opposite, he began to lear that a principal part 
of the ceremony was to make a cocic-shy ot 
him for the others to cast their spears at ! Nor 
was he far mistaken in that conjecture. 

Jerry being thus posted, and the priest in a 
loud voice having made an exhortation to bis 
flock, which, from the si^ificant gestures used, 
Jeny conceived was an urgent admonition on 
his part to the others to take good aim and 
stick their spears into the mark, the sport 
began. 

First, one native came up to the appointed 
distance, and threw his spear at Jerry ; it went 
wide of the mark. 

Then another came on and tried his skill. 

If Jerry had not turned this second s;iear 
aside with the bundle of similar weapons which 
he held in his hand, it would have inflicted an 
ugly wound. Jerry's dexterity in defence elici- 
ted a warm shout of approbation from the sav- 
ages ; but whether the jexpression of it was in 
favor of the marksman or of the target, seemed 
to Jeriy, doubtful. 

One by one, each of the natives discharged 
his spear ; and it was an evidence of the gen- 
eral harmless nature of the ceremony, though 
as savage in its jHraotioe as the wild people who 
invented it, that on this oocasion the object of 
their practice escaped unhurt 

It was now Jerry's turn to try his skill ; and 
the priest having harangwMl him singly in a 
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ihrwm BiBiilw to h» tnt gpeeeh to the nalivBB, 
tesomed his plac« bf tbe side of Um efaief. 

A native now advanced witk a i^ar to his 
band, and took liis plaoe oo tlio apol ftvin which 
oach had oaot a spear. 

Jenj eooaidered this as an lavitation to have 
a shot at hwi, but m hia inezperionce he threw 
his apear aldeivajra, and his otmnsiness ww f»> 
ceived with a sboat of derisive laughter by the 
others. 

Another native sneoeeded, and Jerry threw a 
seoond spear at him. This was better. He now 
fried his look at a third, and tkiis time the spear 
learly readied ke laaik. Tbe fourth, seeing 
the very narrow escape of the faist, held his own 
^ear in an attitode of defence to ward off the 
eoming missila 

FirJL this cast was a dedded faikiie ; and it 
was owing perhi^ to tbe ooiftempl with 
whioh tbe natives regarded their new broth* 
er's want of skiO, that the tenth man, disdain- 
ing to avail himself of bis spear of defence, 
which be threfw on tbe gnrand, was hit by 
Jerry's last spear, wtnoh enterad the native's 
right arm. 

Nothing could have been more fortannte for 
Jerry than tbe sooeess of this last exploit^ as it 
established him on tiie spot in the good opinion 
of his sable brethren ; and far from exhibiting 
any ill-wiU at tbe event, they treated him with 
extraordinary respect, and escorted him in a 
body to the daughter of their chief, to whom 
they presented him as one worthy of her dis- 
tinguished preHBrence. 

Jerry was now in the high road to prefer- 
ment; hot thinking that he might torn the 
favorable opinion of the natives towards him 
to good aceoQnt, and jndgiog that they would 
now ha^e conftdenoe in him and be less strict 
in watching bis motions, he intimated to them 
by signs that it was necessary for him and tbe 
white woman to perfbrm oertain eeremonies of 
their own in private. He pointed to the sun 
which was deelining, and endeavored to make 
them understand that tbe rites which he was 
about to perfona were in deference to that 
huninary. 

The old wofluu seemed inclined at drat to 
dispense with more formalities, but tbe priest, 
who was ourions to know what tbe white man 
would do, prononnoed an authoritative opinion, 
as Jerry conjectured from his manner, in favor 
of their new brother*a proposal; and Jerry, 
taking advantage of tbe opportunity, lost no 
time in putting the design which he had oon- 
ceived into execution. 

Accordingly he dressed himself again in bis 
clothes, and taking tbe 4dd black woman by tbe 
band to disarm snspioion, and with the priest 
on his other side, followed by tbe chief and tbe 
rest of the male tribe, be advanced to the quar- 
ter of the women, where Helen was, sitting on 
the ground. 

Taking a hint from the priest's proceedings, 
he harangued Helen in a loud vokse, pointing 
to the sun, and marching round her in a circle. 
His speech, which, of ooorse, was not under- 
stood by the natives, was to inform her of the 
plan which he had formed for their escape that 
night, and to explain to her the part whioh she 
was to act. He took care frequently to point 
io tbe aan duriog this mameavre, the better to 



iljiaBa entbe apeetators the leality and aia- 
eerity of the white man^ enranuM^. 

Totting Helen to rise, be instraolBd her to 
walk b^io him, and intimattng to the men by 
signs that they were not to follow, be diraeted 
her to proceed to n certain spot, in an eaaterij 
direetlen, where n dnmp of finm-tiees would 
serve eflbctnal^ to screen her from obeenn* 
tion. 

Aecompamed by the einef and tbe priest, 
they marohed selemidy to the appointed spot ; 
and, having pbeed ber within the rtoeesr JW 
drew a line arooad ber with a boogfa of a 
geraniom vrbich he plaoked as be piooeeded: 
and then havings pbeed fonr shnilar boughs in 
the ground, at the four eomers of ber retreat, 
he retired with the oa njuii w and the priest ia 
tbe same solemn manner as before ! 

The sun now began to amb below tiie hori- 
xon, and Jerry returned to the spot m the both 
in which he had been pinced by tbe priest 
during the ceremony of bis own initiation ; and 
making bis two emnpanions nnderstand that he 
desired to be left aloae^ they retired. 

The ingeniona Jerry, whose wits w«re sharp- 
ened by danger and neoessity, now pretended 
to busy himself with various myiteriooe prapo* 
rations, in order to deceive tbe oonjnror, or any 
other inquisitive savage, who might be observing 
him. He then laid himself down on bis bad^ 
as if to watdi the atmn as, one after anosher, 
they rose to view in tbe heavens, b^ Hstening 
to tbe slightest noise of what was going on at 
the native ^res. ^ 

In this state he waited, in a atate of most 
anxioos suspense, until tbe natives ahonld be 
buried in sle^, which would afford him the 
opportnnity of carrying his boki resohttion oi 
eac^ie into eflbet. 



CHAPTER LV^ 

VBB BSOAPB.. 

FiasT one, and then another native coiled 
himself op under his breakwind for the night. 
Jerry waited till the general silence gave evi- 
dence of the whole tribe being fast asleep. The 
night was doody ; a favorable accident for bis 
enterprise, as the natives have a sujierstitious 
fear of the dark. 

Jerry irtole noiselessly from his covert, and 
looked cautiooaly iU>oot; all seemed safe^ be 
could not distinguish any one on the watch. 
The fires before the natives* low bark-huts were 
burning brightly at a little distance ; the restot 
the bosh was invcdved in deep obecurity-^-rea- 
dered more gloomy by the oontrast of the light 
of the burning logs. He knew tbe ground weU ; 
and endeavoring to prevent tbe slightest rust- 
ling of tbe boshes, or tbe least sound from the 
<»'acking of the dry sticks ia his path, he bent 
his way to tbe spot where Helen bad been plaoed 
apart in preparation for ber marriage with the 
black chief. 

He threaded bis way saooeasfully through the 
thickets; he beard no one stirring; hia pbm 
seemed to prosper ; wad for once fortune sdbm- 
ed to fovor him. He readied Helen's rei^ng-^ 
place without hindranoe or aeeident. She waa 
ready at his toooh ; and without qieaking, they 
set out together. 
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Mkfu eoaU not ditfiiite from hendf the ex- 
treme basaid of tlie *Uf tb^ were taking, nor 
the fedle t» wliich tlM^ we^d be elcposed in 
the bush ; bat death ki any ehape was prefera- 
ble to a marriage with the old black feUow. She 
had many times endearored to commanieate to 
the wemen, that, if tbey would take her back to 
the tewB of the whit^people, a great reward of 
axes and naSe woaid be giten to the tribe ; bot 
tbej dtber eonld aot or woold not onderstand 
her. Their preeent desperate flight, therefore, 
was her only alternative. 

Neither was Mr. Silliman less determined to 
brsre aB, rather tlna eneotinter the endearments 
ofthathideeas old woman; to say nothing of 
his being dieted, ooeasionaliy, on half4>roiled 
opoasitm, and giiiai<>tree caterpillars ! Besides, 
there was a spiee of romance in him, after all ; 
be was geod-naturedi and did not want coarage, 
althoagh be was without the habit of exercising 
it in action ; and to be knight-errant to '* Miss 
Helen" was a high privilege, and a stimulant to 
heroic deeds. He felt proud of himself as Helen 
followed him in silence through the forest. 

They were not without some |rian, however, 
in titeir flight They had prevkmsly agreed that 
the point to which they riioald direct their steps, 
in the event of their being able to elude the vigi- 
lance of the savages, should be a high hill, on 
the top of which a tall and remarkable tree pre- 
sented the singular appearance of a ship in full 
sail. Besides, they knew that the breadth of 
the island was bot smaB, and that by keeping 
towards the east they must at last come to 
some district inhabited by settlers. The obscu- 
rity was so great, however, that they could 
hardly make their way through the forest. It 
was a painfhl journey, but hope supported them ; 
and the fear of the fote from wfiicb' they had 
escaped, was greater than the fear of the dan- 
gers which they encountered. 

As soon as they had got to such a distance 
from the natives* fires that they thought they 
might talk in safety, Mr. Silliman endeavored 
to support Helenas courage bjr representing that 
they eoohi not have more than seventy or eighty 
miles to travel at the most — ^for the island was 
only a hundred and fifty miles wide — ^before 
they came either to the high-road leading from 
Hobart Town to Launceeton, or to some set- 
tler's farm, or atock-keeper*s hot. He assured 
her, also, that there were no wild beasts on the 
ishind, exeept a sort of hyena, which had never 
been known to attack a white person. 

What Helen roost feared was snakes ; and 
she often shuddered as she trod on some soft 
substance bearing a resemblance to the feeling 
of their moist, cold skins. Her shoes had been 
worn out some tioie since ; but she had contrived 
for hersetf a pair of mooeasins, made of kanga- 
roo-skin, which she found much more easy for 
bush-traveling than shoes. Jerry had accom- 
modated himself in a similar manner ; and a 
light vrind having dispersed the clouds overhead 
so as to allow the stars to lend their light for 
their guidance, they were able to proceed at a 
pretty good paee. As they increased their dis- 
tance their spirits began to revive. 

Helen had retained possession of the small 
pocket'pistolB found in the knapsack, together 
with the powder-horn, and a little bag, contain- 
ing about a dozen bullets. She had never al- 



lowed them to quit her peraon, and with theae 
weapons they resolved to defend themselves to 
the last ; but they were too small to be efikieat 
except at close quarters. Besides these means 
of defence, Jerry bad the axe, which on the day of 
theeeremonisd he had been allowed to appropri- 
ate to himself Thus provided, they considered ^ 
they eonld make a tolerable resistance, — ^for a 
time, at least; and, at all events, they had 
made up their minds that it was better to die 
fighting in the bush, or any way, than be at the 
mercy of the natives. 

With this resolve, they continued their way 
through the wilderness the whole of the nigh^ 
until they were both competed to stop from ex- 
haustion. But even as they stopped, the rising 
sun began to gild the snow-white tops of some 
high mountains, which they observed behind 
them to the nortb-'west ; and presently the light 
of day appeared to cheer them. They saw no 
signs of the natives, and they flattered them- 
selves that they had not been missed. In this 
hope, however, they were mistakeor 

They reckoned that they had traveled at least 
twenty miles during the night ; but it was after- 
wards known that they had not gone more than 
ten, so deceptive is traveling in the bush, espe- 
ciaUy when forests have to be traversed. Trust- 
ing to this calculation, Mr. Silliman thought that 
Helen might safely repose herself for some 
hours, for her fatigu^uring the night had been 
very great. But aftmresting a short time, she 
declared her readiness to proceed. 

Before they set out, however, they careftilly 
examined their pistols ; Helen bad one, and Mr. 
Silliman the other. They would be but a poor 
defence, he fdt, against the natives. If the whole 
tribe should pursue them with hostile intentions ; 
but for his own part, he resolved to sell his life 
dearly, and defend Miss Horton with his axe to 
the last ; and it was not long before his courage 
was put to the test. 

They were now traversing wide plains, not 
inconveniently covered with trees. This sort 
of country continued for about eight miles in 
the dn-ection which they were traveling. Thiek 
scrub and an exceedingly dense wood then in- 
tervened between that point and nearly the 
water's edge of a broad and rapid river, which 
was the same crossed by them on the raft* and 
the one which the bushranger had swam oVer 
when he lost the major's horse, and received 
his wound. 

But of these chreumstanees they were igno- 
rant; they directed their ooiurse by the suiv 
without knowing anything of the part of the 
country over which they were passing, and 
which had never been ex^ored by the coloiusta. 
The events of this day, however, were destined 
to give that district a memorable celebrity. 

They had already reached the entrance of the 
scrub which approached the wood bordering on 
the river, when Helen, easting her eyes baek to 
take the bearings of some remarkaUe objects, 
to assist them in preserving a straight line— a 
practice abroad, when she was in Germany, 
which had been taught her by her fathers-fan- 
cied she saw a moving object behind them. As 
they had seen many kangaroos in their way, 
she disregarded it at firet ; but the object con- 
tinuing to advance, she pointed it out to her 
companion, and they were not long in perceiv- 
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ixig that U was a native ; and in a minute or 
two more thegr 000I4 distinguish that it was 
the old woman from whose affectionate home 
Mr. Silliman had ungallantly eloped the nigbt 
before. 

He was by no means, however, in the humor 
to comment jocosely on that circumstance, as 
the matter was too serious, for her appearance 
betokened the propinquity of others of the tribe. 
It was evident that she was on their track ; to 
hide themselves, therefore, was hopeless. The 
best plan was to push forward, and try to dis- 
cover some cave, the entrance of which they 
might be able to defend with their tiny fire-arms 
against the attack of the savages. With this 
intent, they kept on their course to the thick 
forest of trees beyond the scrub. 

The weather had been remarkably dry for 
some weeks, and that day was fine, but the sun 
was very hot. Mr. Silliman bad been congrat- 
ulating Miss Horton on the former circumstance, 
and had been expressing his regret at the latter ; 
but the sight of the old woman put a sudden 
stop to all such complimentary expressions. 
She perceived them, they were sure ; for, as 
they plunged into the thickets, they saw her 
raise up her arms in a threatening manner, and 
Helen observed that she held in her hand the 
fire-sticks, usually carried by the natives in all 
their excursions. 

They saw.no one with ber, though they could 
not hope that she was^naccompanied ; and 
they were aware that eihe walked much faster 
than they did. But without waiting to discuss 
the amount of the danger, they pressed forward, 
and reserved their breath to accelerate their 
pace ; they would willingly have made it a run, 
but they were too tired for that exertion. In 
the mean time, the old woman continued to 
gain on them* As they reached the entrance 
of the wood she overtook them, and they were 
obliged to stand at bay. 

Planting herself in their path, she stood before 
them, and commenced a vehement harangue, 
supported by the most energetic gesticulations ! 
and although they could not understand a word 
that she said, they guessed that she was ex- 
horting them to return, and was threatening 
them with the vengeance of herself and of her 
tribe, if they refused. She frequently pointed 
to the country behind them, which they con- 
strued into the information that all the savages 
were on their way to overtake their prisoners, 
tnd that they would presently be upon them. 

Seeing that her intended husband paid no re- 
gard to her remonstrances, she was about to 
return on her steps, to urge her black compan- 
ions to hasten forward to recapture them ; but 
as this by no means ** suited bis book," as Jerry 
said to Miss Horton* he proposed that they 
should seize the woman, and if necessary, put 
her to death. Helen hoped that would not be 
necessary, not only because she had a strong 
disinclination to take the life of a native, but 
because the death of the woman would serve 
still further to exasperate her countrymen. But 
it was necessary to do something decisive to 
stop her. 

Mr. Silliman beckoned to her to come back to 
them, as she turned round to threaten them 
once more. The old woman stopped ; but with 
the instinct of savages, she jsaw a something in 



his ey« that was onfavorable to her ; and she 
hesitated. He advanced towards her; sin 
retreated ; and was about to run oflf, when, to 
alanp her, be fired off his pistol, and she fell im- 
mediately to the groond ; but it waa otdv finm 
fright. 

Without losing a moment he mshed on her, 
calling out to Miss Horton at the ssnne time to 
come and assist him; and before the worou 
could recover herself, he tied her hands tight^ 
together. At this treatment, however, her ter- 
rors as to what more was to be done to her be- 
ouming excessive, the old woman set upa shriek, 
so horrid and so shrill, that both Helen and 
himself feared that i% could be beard by the 
other natives a dozen miles off, and Mr. Sjiiimaa 
was obliged to have recourse to tiie espedieoi 
of stuffing her mouth with some of the long 
coarse grass, which was abundant under their 
feet. He considered it prudent, also, to tie ber 
legs together, so as to give them tune to get 
some distance ahead before ehe could give iar 
formation of them. 

Helen remarked that the fire-sticks which 
she had let fall had inflamed some dry twigs 
which stood near at the foot of a decayed ties, 
whose charred appearance gave evidence of 
its having already suffered from fire ; and she 
feared that it might serve as a guide to the 
natives in their pursuit. 

But Mr. Silliman observed that it did n«t 
matter, as the presence of the old woman 
proved that the natives would have no diffi- 
culty in tracking them. To remove her fears, 
however, in respect to the fire attracting attea- 
tioi\, he attempted to put it out; but the 
unusual dryness of the season had rendered 
the materials so inflammable that the fire had 
begun to bum fiercely, and had already ignited 
the charred trunk of the tree under which it 
had been kindled. 

Not wishing to lose time, and as the extin- 
guishing of the tree which was on £re was 
beyond their power, they abandoned the at- 
tempt ; and leaving the old woman on the 
ground securely fastened, they hastened on 
through the wood. But the trees were so 
close together, and the dead timber which 
covered the ground was so thickly strewed in 
their way, that their progress was necessarily 
slow. However, they toUed diligently through, 
rejoicing that they had managed so weli to 
escape the danger threatened by the old 
woman; but a new peril now beset them, 
from an enemy more savage and devouring 
than the natives themselves, and one with 
which mortal strength had little chance io 
coping. 

From the mcreasing light, and the crack- 
ling of the burning timber in their rear, they 
became sensible that the forest was on fire; 
and from the strong smell of smoke which now 
assailed them, they knew that such wind as 
there was, blew directly from the fire towards 
themselves. 

They had no idea, however, at the moment, 
that a fire in the woods of Van Diemen's Land 
was so fierce and so rapid in its progress ; but 
they were soon to learn, by bitter experience, 
another, and the most dreadful of all the perUa 
of the bush. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 



THB BVSNINO F0RB8T* 



Hslen's eoarage, at tiie appalling dight of the 
blazing wood, now began to fail her at last. 
She bad escaped ^evai the bashrangers-, and 
from the natives ; but iWun her present peril 
8h6 saw no escape ! 

The dead timber, with which the sorfoce of 
the ground was covered, afforded ready mate- 
rials for the extension of the fire, which spread 
rapidly on the right and on the left ; while the 
flames, leaping from bush to bosh, and from 
branch to branch, licking the tall stems with 
their fiery tongues, threatened to form a blazing 
canopy of fire over their heads. 

She endeavored to console herself and her 
companion with the consideration that the 
flames which bore such danger to themselves, 
would serve as a fiery screen to keep off the 
natives who they did not doubt were in pursuit 
of them. But all fear of the natives was pres- 
ently swallowed up by the urgency of the peril 
which immediately assailed them ; lor the fire, 
they clearly saw, outran their most strenuous 
efforts to fly from it ; and it was so close on 
them, that it was evident to both, that to 
attempt to get out of the range of the flames by 
a side*movement, would be only a waste of 
time, and a folly to think of; their only chance 
of escape, if chance there was, was by flying 
directly before it. 

But they soon began to feel the effect of the 
heat produced by so great a body of fire, giving 
them a foretaste of one of the most dreadful of 
deaths ; and the smoke began to encircle them 
within its thick, dark folds, so that sometimes 
it was only from the sound of the crackling 
wood behind them, that they were able to keep 
in the right direction. 

To add to their fears, they found themselves 
' beset by numerous black and diamond-spotted 
snakes, which, driven from their retreats by the 
advancing fire, wound their way rapidly onwards, 
but, happily, too intent on saving themselves to 
molest those who were flying from the same 
danger. Nor was this the worst; for the 
flames, suddenly finding materials more inflam- 
mable to feed on, spread themselves on both 
sides of the struggling fugitives with extraordi- 
nary rapidity, threatening to inclose them, and 
thus cut off all possibility of escape. 

But still they kept on their course, jumping 
over logs of dead timber, scrambling through 
the underwood, and exerting every nerve to 
hasten their flight from the terrible enemy roar- 
ing behind them. The wood was so thick, and 
the smoke so obscured the atmosphere, that 
they could see nothing before, them but the 
straight and branchless trunks of the tall stringy 
bark trees ; and when the fire increased in its 
circular direction around them, they lost their 
guide and mark by which they had hitherto di- 
rected their course. 

Blinded by the smoke ; their senses scared by 
the fire ; and their judgment kN^t, from the immi* 
nency of the peril which surrounded theffi» they 
hesitated in their flight ; not knowing whioh 
way to direct their steps, and meeting with 
flames oa all eides, th6y stood still, and awaited 
their doom in silence. 

Helen sank on her kneeB> and prayed aloud 



and fervently ! Her fellow-sufiRsrer stood aj^ast 
at the fVightfot sight of the blazing forest, and 
gazed at the flames whioh were coming thick 
upon them in trembling and speechless hdp- 
lessness ! There Was no longer any^hope ; ami 
both were so exiiausted by their previous exer< 
tions, that they had not strength to stir. 

'* This is a dreadful death to die," said Helen 
to her companion ; ** but there is no hope ! And 
at least it is better to die thus than by the tor- 
ments of the savages. The fire blazes fierce! 
in that direction than ever !'* 

" It is all over wiUi us, miss !'' said poor Jer- 
emiah. ** I could not move an inch farther if 
the fire was burning my legs.*' 

** We must say farewell to each other, my good 
friend," continued Helen ; " but at least I can 
thank you for having been the means of releas- 
ing me from the savages ; and if I had lived, 
depend upon it you should have found me grate- 
ful." 

'' You are very good to say so, miss ; and tl 
we had not been burned, as we are to be, if you 
would have put in a good word for me with your 
sister. Miss Louisa ; — but it is too late now ! To 
be burned to death in this way! It is very 
dreadful! There's a blaze ! miss: we must try 
to get away a little further from those flames ! 
Tour dress will catch fire in a moment !" 

" Try and save yourself, my good friend," 
said Helen. *' I cannot move a step further, I 
am so exhausted. Shve yourself, and tell Lou- 
isa that my last words were — ^" 

She was interrupted by a blaze of light from 
the inflammation of some dead bushes, so close 
that the flames almost scorched her. The effect 
was so powerful on Jeremiah that he started 
up, and although, the moment before, it seemed 
that no peril and no pain could force him to 
move, he suddenly found himself excited in an 
extraordinary manner. 

** It is too hot to bear," he cried out : ** Miss 
Horton, get op and try to move a little farther 
off." 

" Impossible !" replied Helen ; " I am utterly 
exhausted, and I eannot move. But, save 
yourself, my good friend, and leave me to die 
where I am. The smoke will soon stifle me 
before the fire comes !" 

"But the fire is come, miss," replied Jere- 
miah ; " and if your dress catches, how are we 
to put it out 1" 

** Save yourself," repeated Helen ; '* but tell 
my dear father-— and I should like you to say to 
Mr. Trevor — ^from me — say that I was encom- 
passed by fiames when I sent the message — say 
—that I was dying — my good friend — ^you will 
particularly remember to say that I was dying—" 

" I have heard the bushranger say, * never 
say die while there's a chance left!' aud here 
is a chance left. Miss Horton : I feel myselt 
strong again. I can carry you a little way ; 
and I will do it I will never leave you to 
be burned to death while I save myself 1 Give 
me your hand> miss, and get up." 

Helen raised herself up : but she would not 
be carried. Jeremteli had scarcely assisted 
her a few yards when the wind rose and blew 
over them a shower of sparks from the burn- 
ing eharcoal, and it seemed, fat a few seconds, 
that they were in the very midst of the fire, 
an<^ about to be consumed. But the sama 
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wind cleared alM the epeee before tbem fnMB 
the thick cloode ai emoke which impeded their 
▼iew. It was only for a BKiment; hut that 
momeot of tiioe served to reveal to them that 
they werQ approaching the veife of the forest, 
for the broad glare of day appeared beyond, 
forming a coatnst by its white light with the 
red flame of the baroiog trees. 

The hope which had beea extinguished in 
Helen's heart now lemed ! She folt herself 
animated with new energy ; but it required the 
utmost stretch of exertion on the part of both 
to keep ahead of the flames. £t«7 instant 
of time was precious, for they saw the fire 
sweeping round with rapid atrides to the point 
whither they were urging themselves forward ; 
and just as they reached the apot they found 
their passage barred in that direotk>n by a solid 
wall of Are ! 



CHAPTER LVm. 

TBI KODBSN PSOMBTHSUS. 

**Wb can escape yet,'' said Helen. ^<See! 
the ground is free to the left. There is smoke, 
but no fire." 

They made their way throngb the smoke, 
and found themselves treading on loose stones 
interspersed among the bushes, and presently 
they came on large maases of roc3t The 
flames were raging to their left, and spreading 
onwards. They could' see nothing before 
them, the sm<^e was so thick; but as they 
continued their course, they found themselves 
ascending a rocky mound. Judging, that if 
they could get on the summit of some high 
rock, they should be secure firom the flames at 
least, although the smoke would embarrass 
them, they encouraged each other to proceed. 

The wind now rose again, and increased till 
it almost became a hurricane. The two toiled 
up the mound, which now iiad assumed the 
appearance of solid rock, and the wind, which 
increased the power of the .flames, but vi^»ch 
dissipated the smoke, enabled them to see 
their way before them. 

They were now within a few feet of the tqK 

"Courage, miss," said Jerry, as he assisted 
her up a nearly perpendicular acclivity ; " we 
shall be at the top soon, and then we shall have 
a flat surface to rest on." 

«< What is that strange noise 1" asked Helen. 

They listened, and they heard a noise like 
the flapping of wings. 

<* It must be some great bird !" said Jeremiah. 

A shrill and discordant shriek now assailed 
their ears, of a sound so strange and fearful, 
that, had they not been hanging, as it w^e, on 
the verge of a precipice, which made it more 
dangeroas to go back than to move forward, 
they would have recoiled from a cry of such 
evil omen. But even as they heard it, they 
had, by a powerful eflbrt, gained the summit of 
the rock, and then, to their amazement, and not 
less to their terror, they beheld a powerful ea||e, 
of the vulture species, with its talons firmly 
fixed in the body and garments of a man, who 
^as lying prostrate on the rock, and wbo was 
writhing under the creature's monstrous beak 
and claws ! 

At the aight of the strangers, the giga^ic 



monarch of the mountains flapped its huge 
wings, and shrieked with its hoarse throat, as 
it struggled to disengage ila claws, which had 
become entangled In the dothee of the man, 
who moaned piteonsiy, bot who seemed to ba 
deprived of all power of motion. And still the 
great eagle screamed and strun^led, and Hetea 
and her companion looked on with horror, ftr, 
in spite of tbs obange which had taken place 
in the features of the man, whe^ even before 
death, bad become the vulture's prey, one eye 
having been already digged out as a dainty 
which that voracfons bird most delights to revel 
in, they distinguished the countenaaoe of Tbs 

BUSHXAMOBK ! 

*' It is Mark Brandon f" ex<daimed Jerenuah. 
** This death is more dreadful than te be burnt 
alive!" 

«' It is that terrible man»" repeated Helen, 
with her hands clasped in terror at the awfiil 
sight. *< Such a death as this is horriUe indeed!" 

The quivering wretch seemed to be still sea* 
sible ; for, at &e sound of Helen's vwee, be 
uttmd a painful groan, and his lips oioved ai 
if he wished to speak. But the eagle, angry 
and alarmed at the i^resence of strangers, who 
had come, perlu^M, to dispute ita right to its 
prey, now redoubled its eflR>rts to release its 
claws. It beat its wings with convulsive strug* 
gles ; but the weightof the body was too great 
(Qir it to lift into the air. Thetar power, bow- 
ever, was sufficient to enable the creature to 
drag the body to the edge of the rock on the 
contrary side to that where Helen and Jeremiah 
stood, and which roee to a perpendicular height 
of nearly a hundred feet from its base, at which 
a mass of decayed wood and dry shrubs was 
fiercely burning. 

The dying wretch now seemed sensiUe of 
his coming fate ; for with the instinct which 
prompts all creatures to ding to life, he dutcbed 
feebly at the edge of the imctpice aa he toppled 
over into the burning abyss bek>w. The eajgle, 
uttering discordant cries at being deprived of its 
prey, soared aloft towards tl^ clouds ; and 
Helen and her companion, impelled by an irre- 
sistible impulse, looking down from the heigl^ 
beheld a shower of burning i^arks uprising 
from the raging fire, as the still living body ot 
the murderer crashed into the flames bdow. 

They shuddered and drew back. Neither 
spoke ; but they regarded each other in silence^ 
filled with awe and wonder ! 

After a while, Jerry began to congratulate 
Helen on their almost miraculous escape, when 
casting his eyes down be saw a pocket-book, 
which, after some little hesitation, he picked up, 
and whk^ Helen immediately recognized as 
having belonged to her father. 

She opened it; and there, written in his 
blood, she saw short snatches of the bush- 
ranger's former lifo. Curiosity excited her to 
read one. She read aUxid :— 

**The eagle is come again " 

" Stop !" interrupted Jeremiah ; " what is that 
on the right hand side, by the sideof the water t" 

'* Heavens !" exclaimed Hden, *Mt is a na- 
tive !" 

^ And there is another," aaid Jerry ; " and 
another ! And, by St. Geoige and the dragon, 
there is the old woman ! I should know her 
among a thousand ! They have tracked ns ' 
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Attd«-4oDk ! ib»y 9«o us ! It is the wkote uib^ 
after as ! Oh, n»fi8 ! nms I here's a job ! Was 
ever there aaythii^ lUie it ! Out of one mess 
into another ! Whatia to be done now V* 

Qelen loolEod avound her. On each aide was 
apreeiptoe; before them was the riTer, which 
flowed babbMng ftBdjspnrkling in its rapid course ; 
and on the other sid^ were the natives, who, 
having caught sight of their prisoners on iJie top 
fif the rocky uttered aavage cries of vengeanoe, 
and came tomnHooasly on, Jeremiah now 
really gave himself qp for lost ; bat Helen did 
fiotioae courage- 

" We bare two pistols," Mie said T *' they 
are bat sntall, bat they will be something ; and 
we have powder uid bullets/' 

« We will fight for it," Mid Jerry. '« I re- 
member tlie bot^ranger," and shuddering as 
he apoke, *< esed to say* * never say die while 
there^a a chance.' " 

<* They cannot attack as from behind," oh- 
served Helen, casting h^ eyes round, and 
segavdiag the precipes which surroii^oded th^n; 
f* the savagjBs mnst come on in front." 

** That's not much comfort," replied poor 
Jerry, whom the rapid succession of dangers 
had rendered frightfully calm ; " but as it is all 
we have got, we must make the most of it. If 
it comes to the worst I should prefer going 
down into the water here, hi preference to the 
fire on this side. But it's not much odds, per- 
haps. Now, miss, do you stand bebiad me, so 
that when the natives throw their spears they 
may hit me first ; and, at any rate, we will have 
a fight for our lives." 

But Helen, disdaining to avoid her share of 
the danger, took her place on the left hand 
miie of her kind«hearted prote^or, and thus 
posted, they awaited the onset of the savages, 
who, with iood screanus and yells, were swarm- 
ing 19 the vxk. 



CHAPTER LIX 

THB BOCK OF OXSPIIS. 

Trb natives same on, screechmg like devils, 
and maddened to fury by the sight of their vic- 
tims stifflding at bay. They vi^re headed by 
the old woman and the conjcoror, who hdd wad- 
dies in their hands, which they brandished with 
frightful contortions. The doom of Helen and 
Jerry now seemed sealed, for they could not 
hope to resist so many enemies. 

<* Had we not better try fair means first 1" 
suggested Helen ; who, overcome by the weak- 
ness natural to her sex at the sight of the ap- 
proaching conflict, was desirous of avoiding a 
scene of blood and slao^ter. 

** It would be of no use," replied Jeremmh ; 
'<I see that horrible old woman at the head of 
the gang, and she looks like a fiiry from the re- 
gions bSow. If slie catches me she will eat 
me-^ feel suie of it." 

The savages advanced nearer and nearer. 
They began to throw their spears. 

" Fray» Miss Heleo," said Jerry, ** do lie down 
flat on the reek, so that the spears may not hit 
yen. I shonld fight better if I wasn't afraid et 
your being hurt ; I shonld indeed. Itiere ! that 
old rascaC the conjuror, is aiming at you with a 
spear* It's coming! See, it has lodged in 



your dress ! Pray, ml«s keep out of the way 
and give me the other pistol and let me fight. 
Or— -stay ; do you load while I fire ; that's the 
way ! Now 111 give them a shot !" 

He fired among them, and they were soelose 
that he eould not avoid hitting some one. The 
wounded native soveamed out ; but the rest, im- 
pelled by a thirst of blood and vengeanoe, dis- 
regarding their fellow's hurt, rushed up the rock 
as rapidly as its steepness wou^ altow, and in 
a few seconds more they would have gained the 
top of the platform, where their bodily strength 
would have overpowered the two occupants in 
a moment, when Helen called out : — 

*' There is a loose pieee of ro(Hc hanging ov^ 
the edge where we got up. Stamp on it with 
your foot ; perhaps its fall will frighten the sav- 
ages away." 

Jerry never before had reason to be so well 
satisfied with the fact of his own obesity ; albeit 
that his plumpness had been considerably re- 
duced by bis late forced travels. Taking ad« 
vantage of Helen's suggestion, he immediately 
began to jump most vigorous on the fragment 
of rock projecting over the slope on which the 
savages were closterpd. 

Thanks to his weight and to the agitation of 
the mass which his jumps produced, the huge 
lump became more and more loosened from its 
bed, and presently it fell among the assailants 
with a prodigious crash of dust and splinters. 

** They have got it now," said Jerry ; " the 
savage wretches ! That has tumbled more than 
one of them over." 

** They are going," cried out Helen, advan- 
cing to the edge from which the piece of rock 
had been detached ; '* they are going," she said, 
clasping her hands, ** and we shall be saved !" 

*^ But they are coming again," said Jerry -, 
*' nothing seems to harm that okl woman. There 
edie is, brandishing her waddie at us ! How she 
would enjoy smashing in our skulls ! They are 
00 us again ! we must give them another shot." 

Jerry fired again; but whether it was that 
the report of the little pistol was not loud enough 
to strike terror into the savages, or that they 
had begun to disregard the puny-lookmg weapon, 
the assailants pressed forward again with loud 
and furious cries. Jeremiah asked Helen for 
the other pistol, which he had given to her to 
load ; but on looking for the powder-horn, which 
she had laid on the rock, it was not to be seen. 
By some accident^ either she or Jerry had kick- 
ed it, as they supposed, from the platform, and 
their only means of defence was gone ! 

"It's all over now, miss, that's certain!" 
said Jeremiah ; ** but I can throw the pistols at 
their heads as they come up, and have a fight 
with my fists when it comes to the last. And 
there's the water below us as a last resource. 
But what is that 1 Miss Horton ! look down 
there ; there is a man on horseback ! and an- 
other ! and some on foot ! See ! Scream out ! 
Screech ! Scream ! If you are jbl girl, I say 
scream ! Girls can scream loud enough some- 
times when they're not wanted. Keep it up. 
Scream, while I fight the savages with my fists !" 

Helen screamed loudly ; but her voice at such 
a height would have been of little avail, had she 
not waved her handkerchief from the top of the 
rock. That unusual object in such a place was 
not long in attracting the notice of those below 
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m the other side of the river. She saw one 
horseman immediately dismount. The figare 
of a man instantly sprang on the horse ; even 
at that distance her heart told her who that fig- 
ure was! 

The horseman, without losing a m<»nent, in^ 
stantly dashed into the water, and hastily made 
bis way across. 

"Are they eomingT' said Jeri^; *' the sav- 
ages will be at us in another minute. They are 
jabbering about how they shall do it !" 

Helen lost sight of the horseman at the base 
of the rock, but she saw the other two take their 
measures more coolly, though without losing a 
ttioment of time. Holding hands and forming a 
line, the persons on foot made their way through 
the water, which at that point was shallow but 
exceedingly rapid, preceded by one of the horse- 
men and followed by the other. They were 
immediately hidden from her sight. 

'* They have crossed the river," exclaimed 
Helen. 

" Heaven be thanked !" said Jeremiah ; ** but 
I fear they will be too late ; the savages are 
coming up in a body." 

Helen turned her head, and beheld some of 
the savage faces of the natives peering over the 
ledge of the platform. 

" Make haste ! make haste !" she screamed 
out to her advancing friends; bot her feeble 
voice was useless amidst the diti of the savages' 
yells, as they came almost within grasp of theb* 
prey! 

"Oh !" exclaimed Helen, bursting into tears 
with the excitement of mingled hope and fear, 
" they will be too late !" 

"There goes one fellow," said Jerry, as, con- 
centrating all his strength in one vigorous blow, 
he gave an old savage a tremendous punch in 
the face with his fist. 

** I hear a shot fired !" cried out Heleni •• It 
is to tell us that they are at hand !" 

There seemed to be some irresolution among 
the savages at this moment, and they looked be- 
hind them. 

** There goes another shot ; they are coming 
nearer fast !" said Jerry> — " the savages look 
puzzled ! There go more shots. Stand out of 
the way, miss, or you may be hit ! By George ! 
they are driving the savages upon us! — Fall 
down, miss, — fall down — flat on the rock, and 
cling to it with your hands and feet ! The sav- 
ages will be up and on ns in another moment !" 

Even while he spoke, five of the natives had 
gained the 4evel space of the platform, which 
was scarcely large enough to hold them. Jerry 
seized one of them by the middle, and hurled 
him down the precipice into the river. But at 
the same instant another powerful native clasp- 
ed Helen around the body, and tried to carry 
her off. 

*• Hold on, miss !" cried out Jerry ; " hold on 
ivith your nails ! 1 see our friends coming up ! 
Hold on — a moment longer ! For the love of 
heaven ! hold on !" 

" Helen !" cried out a voice which the poor 
girl knew well. " Helen ! where are you, He- 
len 1" 

'• Here !" screamed Jerry, who was struggling 
with the natives, and fighting with his fists 
against their waddies, with which they were 
beatinff him. " Here she is ; a native has got 



bold of her, and in another moment they win 
both be off the rock into the firel" 

Helen held out her hand to Trevor :— the na* 
tive, with a savage grasp, held her by the otner 
arm. Trever drew a pistol from his belt, and 
fired ! The ball erashed through his brain, and 
the savage with a spring fell ova- the precipme. 
Jerry, choosing the least of two dangers, rolled 
himself ap into a ball, and let bhnaelf tumble 
down the slope, where he was presently stopped 
by his friends ; while Trevor, at the same mo* 
ment, pulled Helen from the platform, and fell 
with her into the supporting hands of his sold- 
iers, who had followed him up quiddy, and who 
were close behind him. 

The three natives who were left by thonsdvtt 
on the platform, after hesitating for a few mo- 
ments, leaped from the rook, and mMiing down 
the slope with the agility of moantain goats, 
broke their way through the whit6 people, and 
as Trevor called out loudly to bis party not to 
fire on them, escaped. 

He then bore Helen from the rock, and In a 
few minutes she found herself in the arms of 
her father. 



CHAPTER LX. 

CONCLUSION. 

Mutual explanations followed. Trevor ex« 
plained that Oionoo had followed the track ia 
the bush until they came up with the party of 
the major, whom he foand in great perplexity, 
shortly after the bushranger had gone off with 
his horse ; that, imprssied with the convic- 
tion that Helen was in the vicinity of the spot 
where Brandon had suddenly appeared, her 
father had spent some days, with himself^ in 
searching for her in all the places round ab^nt; 
and that, on diverging to a considerable distance 
on their left, Oionoo had discovered the track 
of her foot, and had led them to the bank of the 
river, where it seemed she had crossed some 
time before, with the natives. This supposition 
was confirmed by Helen. « 

Trevor further explained, that, as they found 
the river too rapid and too deep to be crossed 
at that point, they had been led by Oionoo up 
the stream till they came to a fording-place, 
which Oionoo knew of, and which was nearly 
opposite to the highi rock on which the keen 
eyes of the native girl first discovered the form 
of Plelen. 

Jeremiah, on his part, related the manner of 
the bushranger's death, making several grave 
and moral refiections on the awful end of the 
murderer, and pointing out to the major's atten- 
tion the sketches of his life, which Brandon had 
written with his blood. 

The constable desired to identify the body, 
and with that intent made his way orer the 
smouldering embers, to the spot described by 
Mr. Silliman ; but nothing was to be seen but 
a black mass, scarcely bearing a resemblance 
to the human form. However, as both Helen 
and Mr. Silliiban were well acquainted with his 
person, and had witnessed his dreadful Qeath, 
there was no doubt that the scourge of Van 
Diemen's Land was no more. 

The object of the expedition of the several 
parties being now fulfilled, they had nothing to 
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do tml to mak9 ifae besi of tibetr wajf towards 
tlie Betllementa. They rttci^sod tbe rivier, 
tbere^TB* wMbont deHQT ; and Heieiit bj the way, 
gftve ample expiaiiations of all that hadoocuned 
sinoe tibe basltfaager bad takea her awa^ ttom 
the oave; and she partleidariy extolled Mr. 
SOlBnan'a kiaddeaatiiid biavery to the akiea. 

Tie^ar acmtieiaed the little man wilh maeli 
carioettj as Helen aonndi^ hia praiaaa^ and she 
thought that he loofeed gmvti than there 'waa 
any oceaaien for. Perhapa a feeing of enTy> at 
Mr. Silhman'a baVing bad the good fortoae to 
render H^eaaerTieeaae knpOrCaat^ might have 
inereaaed to jeaiofi^ at hia k»ig lireedom of 
interceone with Miaa HortQn> had not Jeramiah, 
in the ezoeaa of hia j<fy» aeeiag how maltdni 
stood between the enaign and Heten«^ made a 
confidant ef the yenag soldier; who^ aocm be* 
cosaing maatet of Jeriry'a charaeter^ and being 
amnaed at bis oaaxtttre of aiSBphcity and good 
feelhigi readily promiaed hia good offioea in re- 
spect to the aiater. 

He afterwarde owned to Helen, thi^ be felt 
considerable relief at being made acquainted 
with the little man -a love for Louisa ; *' a» there 
waa no knowing," he said, « what impreaaion 
the genniae kindneaa of heart and eoarage of 
sneh a good-natnred fbllow might have had eten 
on such a heroine as Helen." 

Helen might have been inclined to resent 
thia inatniiation at aoy other time ; bnt the im- 
pression of the recent dangers through which 
she bad passed, was too strong to allow her to 
take any other notice of the impertinence than 
by a haughty frowu, which was presently auc* 
ceededy bowOTer, by a graeions smile. 

As Uieir party was too strong to have any 
fears of the natiTos, they pushed Ibrward cheer- 
ily, Helen being accommodated with one of the 
horses, on which they contrived to make a aub- 
stitute for a sidesaddle by the bell-tent, which 
formed a retreat for her at night. Eveiybody 
was pleased ; the constable and the soldiers, to 
know that the objects of their expedition were 
accomplished ; Trevor, to find Helen ; Mr. Silli- 
man, to find himself safe and sound ; and the 
major was rejoiced to recover, not only his 
daughter, but from the note of the "plant*' 
found in the bushranger's memorandums of his 
murders, &c., his thousand pounds in gold, and 
most of his dollars besides ; forming altogether 
a serious sum of money to a new colonist, and 
which he thought of sufficient importance to 
induce him to go out of his way to secure it. 

As they were well supplied with necessaries, 
and had with them two kangaroo dogs, which 
assured to them abundance of game, they made 
their journey as much of a tour of pleasure as 
possible ; and the provident major took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to survey the country, 
with a View to cattle runs and sheep walks, so 
important to the owner of flocks and herds. 

He found the money in the spot described ; 
and not only that, but the dollars carried away 
by the bushranger who bad been shot by Bran- 
don, to which spot they were led by Oionoo, 
who discovered the tracks. All this very much 
added to the good humor of the major and his 
family, which was increased by a further dis- 
covery of various articles of property, and of 
valuables, which had been ** planted'' near the 
.*aTe by the bushrangers. 

T 



They then journeyed on to Hobart Town* 
passing over the ground previously traveled 
by the ensign with the corporali and leaehed 
** camp," as the caiatal waa then generally de- 
nominaked, withouit aeeident. 

There was a grand rejoiolM in the t«|iirn en 
the arrival of the major with nis lost daughter ; 
and Helen became so much an object of atfrac- 
tton^ that Tj^ViNT, with a view to prevent fur* 
ther aecidents, proposed to bet father that he 
should forthwith take her under his own care l 
an arrangement to which the major assented 
cordially, bat to which Iteien d^nnrred, as re- 
moving her from her fother and her sister. 

Thia difficiilty, however, ivaa promptly re* 
moved by the ensign, who deelared, tbM hia 
object in entering the army was merely to dia> 
tratit Mb mind from: the memexy of H^en. 
whom he bad snppoaed he had lost, and who 
announced hia determination to resign hh com- 
mission, and ae he had few relationa in England 
to whom he felt attached,, to aettle in the colony 
as a landowner and proprietor of sheep and 
cattle in general* and of Miss H<HtOn in par- 
ticnlar. 

Helen and Louisa, in a private conveisatioo. 
with their lather^ earnestly entreated him to c^it 
a colony where aueh exceaaea could be commit- 
ted, and return to Eagland. 

But the major represented to them, that the 
small property which he had left was scarcely 
suffictem to provide them with the common ne- 
cessaries of Ufo at home, whereas it was enough 
to establish them in cooifort and affluence in the 
colony : ^* beaides," he aaid, *< accdrding to the 
doctrine of ehances, the extraordinary events 
which have happened to ns once, will not happen 
again. And, after all, scenes of vic^enee take 
place at home— 'in Iceland, for instance— hardly 
less fearful than those which we have happily 
escaped from here." 

The major waa. right. They had no reason 
afterwards to repent the determinatioq^ which 
they unanimously adopted, of persevering in the 
original intention of the major to become colo- 
nists ; and they often amused themselves by the 
fireside in talking over the perils which had be- 
set them on their first arrival ; and when the 
natives, in the course of years, were entirely 
rooted out from the island, Mr. Silliman at last 
lost all fear of being revisited by the abominable 
old woman, whose '* ugly mug," as he expressed 
it, for a long time after, haunted him in his 
dreams. 

The afifectionate Oionoo remained with them 
in the capacity of a domestic, although she 
could never be thoroughly convinced of the pro- 
priety, at all times, of submitting' herself to the 
white woman's custom of stays and petticoats ; 
and would insist, occasionally, on divesting 
herself of the embarrassment of her apparel in 
order to climb up some stately gum-tree after 
an opossum, the presence of which savory ani- 
mal she was envied to detect by her sense of 
smell with marvelous sagacity. 

The corporal obtained bis discharge from his 
regiment, and resided with his officer, who of- 
fered to settle him on some land ; but the vet- 
eran said that he was too old to begin life again 
that way, and he preferred taking a part in the 
superintendence of his master's flocks. 

He had come to a time of life, he said 
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when the best w^y to get forward was to stand 
still. 

The mate of the brig, which the major dis- 
posed of advantageously, followed his avoca- 
tions on the sea, notwithstanding the liberal of- 
fers of his late employer to assist him in settling 
on the island. 

** It was all very well for the long tails,'* such 
was the observation of the worthy sailor, " to 
dig up the land ; but his profession was to plough 
up the sea; and he never should be able to 
bring himself to bear such a sawneying life," he 
said, ** as to stand with his hands in his pockets 
looking at sheep's tails growing behind them. 
The sea for him ! There he was born— that 
was his home — and there, when it pleased God, 
he would die." 

As Helen never ceased to magnify the im- 
portance of her family's obligations to Mr. Sil- 
liman, dwelling strongly, not only on his courage, 
but on the fact of his having ofibred to the bush- 
rangers the thousand pounds in dollars, which 
were lodged to his credit in Hobart Town ; as 
well as on his punctilious respect towards her- 
self, under very awkward circumstances, and 
as on his general goodness of heart and sin- 
cerity of flection, which goes so far with the 
gentle sex, the amiable Louisa was inclined, in 
process of time, to listen favorably to his suit ; 
and the union being approved of by her father, 
and most heartily by her brother-in-law and her 
sister, the marriage took place about two years 
after her sister's union with Trevor ; by which 
time Jeremiah had not only ample time and op- 
portunity to prove still further the force and 
constancy of his devotion, but had contrived, 
with great diligence and industry, to build a 
good house, and establish a well-stocked farm, 
about half a mile from the major's mansion. 

The alliance between the houses of Horton 
and Silliman was celebrated with extraordinary 
pomp, and with festivities of unusual splendor ; 



not less than twelve buMock-carts, of four hfu- 
locks each, arriving nearly all together. • T^ 
quantity of **geeing,^' and the cracking of midpiL 
was tremendous ! But owing to the ezodlail. 
regulations adopted by the bridegroom, tlM' 
drivers being directed by public placard, to set' 
down with their bullocks' heads towards the 
blue gum-tree, and to take up with their tails 
towards the stockyard, no accident oocurred; 
although, owing to excessive fatigue, or other j 
causes, it was necessaiy, on their return to Uieir i 
homes, to assist some of the male portion of 
the guests into their respective vehicles. 

At the tormination of an entertainment, which 
consisted of almost a whole hecatomb of sheep 
and cattle, and at which port wine and claret 
was drunk from the cask fresh and fresb, doe m 
honors having been paid to Mr. and Mrs. Trevor, a | 
and the obligations due to them from the gen- ^ I 
eral community, for their presentation of two 
little colonists to increase the population of the 
island, having been properly acknowledged, with 
many hearty encouragements to persevere in 
those praiseworthy contributions, the major 
proposed the health of his second son-in-lavf . 

He expatiated much on Mr. SiUiman's good- 
ness of heart, and bestowed warm praises on his 
courage amidst the difficulties and dangers in 
which he had assisted in the rescue of his eldest 
daughter I 

The great store-room rang with aeclamations 
at this eulogium, and the gentle Louisa's eyes 
filled with pleasing tears. 

Jerry acknowledged the honor in a neat 
speech, which elicited a prodigious ratUing of 
glasses, and the warmest enthusiasm of the 
company at every sentence, especially when he 
announced that another hogshead of claret was 
then broached, and proposed as a concluding 
toast : — 

'* Success to the Colony of Yen Diemens 
Land !" 
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